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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Grecian fink was a to be 

the wiſeſt of men, for uttering this 

| — « Know thyſelf.” Human nature 
is a very intereſting ſubject, and ought to 
be well underſtood. We may ſtudy it in 
the page of hiſtory, in our own paſſions and 
actions, and in thoſe of others. Without 
a competent knowledge of mankind, we 


the theatre of the world. 


In the following ſheets, ſuch a delightful 
view is given of this ſubject, and ſo many 
1ngenious ſentiments do every where pre- 


reading, and engage them to ſay, in the | 


beautiful language of the poet, 


Let us, ſince life can little more ſupply © 
«© Than juſt to look about us and to die, 


«« Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man, 
60 4 maze! but not without a plan,” 
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ſent themſelves, as muſt afford an elegant 
entertaintment to all who take pleaſure in 


kn 


| ſhall be but ill qualified to act our part on | 
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CHAP. 1 
ON THE SOCIAL NATURE OF MANe 


Y the original ber and daulbenden of nature, 
men are ſo framed, that they ſtand in need of 
each other's help, in order to make them comfortable 
and happy in the world. A mutual intercourſe gra- 
dually opens their latent powers ; and the extenſion 
of this intercourſe is generally productive of new 
ſources of pleaſure and delight. Withdraw this 
intercourſe, and what is man! Let all the 
« powers and elements of nature,” fays an il luſtri- 
ous philoſopher, ** conſpire to ſerve and obey one 
% man;—let the ſun riſe and ſet at his com- 
mand ;—the ſea and the rivers roll as he pleaſes, | 
* and the earth furniſſi ſpontaneouſſy whatever may 
< be uſeful or agreeable to him he will ſtill be 
« miſerable, till you give him ſome one perſon at 

| ; oy « kaſt, 


1 
« leaſt, wich whom he may ſhare his happineſs, 
& and whoſe eſteem and friendſhip he may enjoy.” 
Society then is the theatre on which our genius 
expands with freedom. It is eſſential to the origin 
of all our ideas of natural and of moral beauty. It 
is the prime mover of all our inventive powers. 
Every effort, beyond what is merely animal, hass 
à reference to a community ; and the folitary 
ſavage, who traverſes the deſart, is ſcarce raiſed ſu 
far by nature above other animals, as he is ſunk by 
fortune beneath the ſtandard of his own race. 

The deſtitute condition of man as an animal, 
has been an uſual topic of declamation among the 
learned; and this alone, according to ſome theories, 
is the foundation both of ſocial union and civil 

. combinations. 

After the population of the World, und the 
growth of arts, mutual alliances and mutual ſupport 
became indeed eſſential in our divided ſyſtem; and 
it is no wonder, if certain appearances in the civil 
æra have been transferred, in imagination, to all 
preceding times. At firſt, however, it may be queſ- 

tioned, whether there reigned not ſuch an indepen- 
dence in our ceconomy, as is obſervable in other 
parts of the creation. 

The arts of life, by enervating our corporecd 
powers, and multiplying the objects of deſire, have 
"annihilated perſonal independence, and formedani im- 
menſe _ of connections * bodies. 

| Nox 


1 
Nor is it perhaps ſo much the call of neceſſity, or 
mutual wants, as a certain delight in their kind, 
congenial with all natures, which conſtitutes the 
fundamental principle of aſſociation and harmony 
throughout the whole circle of being. But man, 
it is pretended, by nature timid, runs to ſociety for 
relief, and finds an aſylum there. Nor is he ſin- 
gular in this. All animals, -in the hour of danger, 
crowd together, and derive confidence and n 
from mutual aid. | 
Danger, however, it maybe anſwered, far from 
ſuggeſting a confederacy, tends in moſt caſes to 
diſſolve rather than to confirm the union. Secure 
from danger, animals herd together, and ſeem to 
diſcover a complacency towards their kind. Let 
but a ſingle animal of more rapacious form preſent 
himſelf to view, they inſtantly diſperſe. They de- 
rive no ſecurity from mutual aid, and rarely attempt 
to ſupply their weakneſs in detail, by their collec- 
tive ſtrength. This ſingle animal is a match for 
thouſands of a milder race. The law of dominion, 
in the ſcale of life, is the ſtrength of the individual 
merely, not the number of the tribe; and of all 
animals, man atmoſt alone becomes conſiderable 
by the combination of his ſpecies. | 
In ſociety, animals are rather more prone to 
timidity from the prevalence of the ſofter inſtincts. 
Thoſe of the ravenous claſs, generally the moſt ſoli- 
| tary, are accardingly the moſt conrageous ; and man 
5B 2 a him- 


(4) 

himſelf declines in courage, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his alliances ;—not indeed in that ſpecies of 
it, which is the genuine offspring of magnanimity 
and heroic ſentiment; but in that conſtitutional 
boldneſs and temerity, which reſides in our ani- 
mal nature. Hence intrepidity is a predominant 
feature in the ſavage character. Hence the ſavage 
himſelf, ſeparately bold and undaunted, when he 
acts in concert with his fellows, is found liable to 
panic from this public ſyrapathy. And it is hence, 
perhaps, according to the obſervation of a diſtin- 
gviſhed writer,* that the moſt ſignal victories, re- 
corded in the annals of nations, have been uniform- 
ly obtained by the army of inferior number. 

In ſome parts of our conſtitution, we reſemble 
the other animals. There is, however, ſome in- 
ward conſciouſneſs, ſome deciſive mark of ſuperi- 
erity, in every condition of men. But the line, 
which meaſures that ſuperiority, is of very variable 
extent. Let us allow but equal advantages from 
culture to the mind and body, and it is reaſonable 


to infer, that ſavages, i in ſome of the wilder forms, 
muſt be as inferior to civilized man in intellectual 


abilities, and in the peculiar graces of the mind, as 


they ſurpaſs him in the activity of their limbs, in 
the command of their bodies, and in the exertion of 


all the meaner functions: Some ſtriking inſtances 


of lavage tribes, with ſo limited an underſtanding, 
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as is ſcarce capable of forming any arrangement for 
futurity, are produced by an Hiſtorian, who traces 
the progreſs of human reaſon through various ſtages 
of improvement, and unites truth with OE 
in his deſcriptions of mankind.* 

The progreſs of nations and of men, though not 
exactly parallel, is found in ſeveral reſpects to cor- 
= reſpond; and, in the interval from infancy to man- 

hood, we may. remark this gradual opening of the 
human faculties. Firſt of all, thoſe of ſenſe ap- 
pear, grow up ſpontaneouſly, or require but little. 
culture. Next in order, the propenſities of the. 
heart, diſplay their force; and a fellow- feeling with 
others unfolds itſelf gradually on the appearance of 
proper objects. Laſt in the train, the powers of 
intellect begin to bloſſom, are reared up by culture, 
and demand an intercourſe of minds. 


23 


® Hiſtory of America, v. I. P. 309. 
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CHAP. II 


OF THE CHIEF CAUSES WHICH CAVE RISE TO 
CIVIL SOCIETY. 


A man was formed a ſocial creature, ſo the ne- 
ceſſities of human life made fociety abſolutely 
neceſſary to him. Theſe neceſſities were either 
the want of ſuſtenance, or of defence againſt ſu- 
perior force and violence. As to the want of ſuſte- 
nance it appears evident, that, in certain countries 
and climates, the natural produce of the earth is 
ſufficient for man, as well as other animals, with- 
out either fociety or arts. But, in the firſt place, 
he may multiply ſo much, that the fpontaneous 
growth of the earth, without art or culture, cannot 
ſupport him ; or he may go to countries and cli- 
mates, which by nature are not fitted to ſupport 
him. In either of theſe caſes, he muſt have re- 
| courſe to ſociety and arts. It is, by means of theſe 
that man has multiplied more than any other ani- 
mal of equal ſize, and has become an inhabitant of 
every country and climate; whereas, every other 
animal has only certain countries or climates where 
It can ſubſiſt. 

The other motive which I mentioned, as indu- 
cing men to enter into ſociety, was ſelf defence; 
the * of which will appear the greater, if we 


( 7-7 
conſider, that man is by nature weaker, and not ſo 
well armed, as many of the beaſts of prey. The 
Author of nature, indeed, endued man with ſu- 
perior ſagacity. That however would not have 
availed him in the ſingle ſtate ; but it directed him 


to aſſociate himſelf with others of the ſame ſpecies, 
to act in concert with them,—in ſhort, to in- 
ſtitute civil ſociety, to invent arts and ſciences, and 
to acquire dominion over animals much ſtronger and 
fiercer than himſelf, The face of the earth he has 
changed by his art and induſtry, and even the ele- 
ments and powers of nature he has made ſubſervient 


to his purpoſes. 
« Audax omnia perpets 


« Gens humana 
«« Expertus vacuum Dædalus ara 
% Pennis non homini datis.“ ; 
«© Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 
Nil mortalibus arduum, 


| Hor, 


„This ſtory of Dædalus is no doubt a poetical fiction, though, 
lle other poetical fictions, it has a foundation in hiſtorical truth; 
for the fact appears to have been, that Dædalus made his eſcape 
from Crete in a ſwift-ſailing veſſel of his own invention. But it 
is not a fiction, that Biſhop Wilkins, a moſt ingenious as well as 
learned man, did try to invent an ert of flying, and was ſo con- 
fident of his ſucceſs, that he ſaid he did not doubt but that be 


ſhould hear men calling for their wings, as they do now for their 
oct. | 
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In fruitful countries, and benign climates, men 
may live in the natural ſtate ; but in rude climates, 
and barren countries, they cannot ubſiſt at all with- 
out ſociety and arts. In ſuch a country as Canada, 
for example, which is covered for ſeveral months 
of the year with deep ſnow, how is it poſſible the 
Indians could live without the arts of fiſhing and 
hunting, by the firſt of which they ſupport them- 
ſelves in the ſummer, and by the laſt in the winter ? 
As it is, they very often periſh by hunger; but, 


. without thoſe arts, or agriculture, and the art of 


preſerving, as well as railing, the fruits of the earth, 
it is evident they could not live a ſingle year. For, 


ſuppoſing that men could ſubſiſt upon herbs or foli- 


age, as horſes and cattle can do, without ſeeds or 
fruits, which, in reality, they cannot ;—or ſuppo- 
ſing that they could be nouriſhed by the roots of 
certain vegetables, which, perhaps, may be the 
caſe;—and fuppoſing further, that they could dig 
for them with their fingers yet where are the 
leaves gr herbage to be found, in ſuch countries, 


for one half of the year? And how cauld ſingle 


men, without inſtruments of art, dig for roots in 
ground hardened like iron by froſt, and covered with 
five or fix feet of ſnow ? 


From theſe conſiderations we may infer, that 
men never could have lived in the natural ftate i in 


fuch countries; that is without ſociety and arts ;— 


and canſequently, that in thoſe countries, the human 
race 


(9) 
race never could have a beginning, and that there- 
fore they muſt have been peopled from milder eli- 
mates, by tribes and colonies of men already civili- 
zed, and who brought with them arts, by which 
they were enabled to ſubſiſt in thoſe rougher cli- 
mates. 

This explains a fact in the hiſtory of man, in 
which both ſacred and profane hiſtory agree, That 
the progreſs of the human race has always been, 
ſo far as we can trace i, from the eaſt, and particu- 
larly from the ſouthern parts of Aſia, where; ac- 
cording to our facred books, the human race firſt 
began.“ For thoſe parts of Afia are much more 
delightful than Europe, and have always produced 
finer bodies of men, and other aminals, as well 
as better vegetables.“ This of itſelf makes it 
highly probable, even if it were not atteſted by hiſ- 
tory, that men having firſt aſſociated in thoſe 
milder and more fruitful regions of Aſia, did from 
thence ſpread themſelves into Europe, and other 
parts of the world, where the climate was not ſo 
propitious to the human race, and there ſubſiſted 
by arts which they had imported. | 

It cannot be doubted that man, in a warm and 
fertile climate, may eaſily ſubſiſt upon the natural 
fruits of the earth. Tt is for this reaſon, that 
Linnæus makes ſuch climates to be the native 


B 5 country 
e This is an obſervation of Hippocrates the phyf Clan- 
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country of man, where he lives naturally and of 
choice, whereas, in other climates, he lives only 
by compulſion, non naturd ſed coactꝰ. If this be 
ſo, mankind muſt have had their origin in thoſe 
countries, where the productions of a genial ſoil 
could afford them ſubſiſtence. Then becoming 
too numerous to live in that way, they would in- 
vent arts, ſuch as hunting, fiſhing and agriculture; 
and when even thoſe arts became inſufficient for 
their ſubſiſtence, they would be obliged to move to 
other climates leſs ſavourable, and there ſubſiſt by 
the arts, which they had brought with them. And 
in this way the whole earth has been at laſt peopled, 
even the worlt parts of it, lying 


Extra anni ſoliſque vias, 


and altogether uninhabitable by every other animal 
* the milder * | 
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CHA P. HI. 
ON HUNTING AND THE PASTORAL LIFE, 


HONG it is probable, was the firſt ex- 
pedient that men fell upon for ſupplying the 
want of the natural fruits of the earth zit being much 
eaſier than planting, ſowing, or any kind of culture 
of the ground, before inſtruments of art were in- 
vented. For man, by his natural ſtrength and 
agility, with the addition only of a ſtick, can get 
the better of a great number of quadrupeds.* 

One natural conſequence of hunting would be, 
that, in proceſs of time, they would think of the 
expedient of catching certain animals alive, taming 
them, and breeding out of them, which would 
greatly add to their ſtock of proviſions. This pro- 
duced the paſtoral life, which is the only means 
of the ſubſiſtence of whole nations at this day. 
But it may be obſerved, that, unleſs in countries 
where flocks and herds can live through the winter 


With reſpect to hunting it may be obſerved, that as it be- 
comes leſs and leſs neceſſary in the progreſs from cold to hot 
countries, the appetite for it keeps pace with that progreſs. It is 
vigorous in very cold countries, where men depend on hunting 
for food. It is leſs vigorous in temperate countries, where they 


are partly fed with natural fruits ; and there is ſcarce any veſ= - 


tige of it in hot countries, where vegetables are the food of men, 
and where meat is arr article of luxury, | 
B 6 upon 
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upon the natural produce of the earth, it is impoſſi- 
ble that men can be fupported in that way, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of other arts, and particularly 
agriculture. And this is a good reaſon why the 
Indians of North America, not having the art of 
agriculture, have never attempted the paſtoral life, 
or to tame any animals, except dogs that live upon 
, Hleſh. 
-.-- Lapland the ſhepherd-ſtate muſt always pre- 
vail, for it is quite unfit for corn. It produces no 
vegetable but moſs, which is the food of no ani- 
mal but the rein- deer. This circumſtance ſolely 
is what renders Lapland habitable by men. With- 
out rein - deer, the ſea-coaſts within the reach of fith 
would admit fome inhabitants ; but the inland 
parts, would be a deſert. As the ſwiftneſs of that 
animal makes it not an eaſy prey, the taming of it for 
food muſt have been early attempted; and its na- 
tural. docility made the attempt ſucceed. It yields 
to no other animal in uſefulneſs. It is equal to a 
horſe for draught. Its fleſh is excellent food ; and 
the female gives milk more nouriſhing than that of 
a cow. Its fur is fine; and the leather made of i its 
ſkin is both ſoft and durable. 
Though a great part of Tartary lies in the 
temperate zone, it produces very little corn. The 
Tartars, indeed, have had flocks and herds, for 
many ages; and yet, in a great meaſure, they not 


only continue hunters, but _ the ferocity of 
that 


a SY 


that ſtate, They are not fond of being ſhepherds, 
and have no knowledge of huſbandry. This, it 
appearance, is ſingular; but nothing happens with- 
out a cauſe. Tartary is one continued moun- 
tain from welt to eaſt, riſing high above the coun- 


tries to the ſouth, and declining gradually to the 
northern ocean. A few ſpots excepted, a tree 
above the ſize of a ſhrub cannot live in it. Thus 
the Tartars, like che Laplanders, are chained to 
the ſhepherd-ſtate, and never advance to be huſ- 
bandmen. If they ever become ſo populous, as to 
require more food than the paſtoral life can ſup- 
ply, migration will be their only reſource. / 
Neither the hunter nor ſhepherd-ſtate, perhaps, 

ever exiſted in the torrid zone. The inhabitants, 
it is probable, as at preſent, always ſubſiſted on 
vegetable food. In Manila, one of the Philip- 
pine iſlands, the trees bud, bloſſom, and bear fruit, 
all the year. The natives, driven by Spaniſh 
Invaders from the ſea- coaſt to the inland parts, have 

no particular place of abode, but live under the 
ſhelter of trees, which afford them food as well as 
habitation; and when the fruit is conſumed in one 
ſpot, they remove to another. The orange, lemon, 
and other European trees, bear fruit twice a year ; 
and a ſprig planted bears fruit within the year. 


This picture of Manila anſwers to numberleſs 
places in the torrid zone. The Marian or Lad- 


rone iſlands are extremely populous, and yet the 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants live entirely on fiſh, fruits and roots. 
The inhabitants of the new Philippine iſlands live on 
cocoa-nuts, ſallads, roots, and fiſh. The inland ne- 
groes make but one meal a-day,which is in the even- 
ing. Their diet is plain, conſiſting moſtly of rice, 
fruits, and roots, The iſland of Otaheite is healthy, 
the people tall and well made; and, as vegetables 
and fiſh are their chief nouriſhment, they live to a 
good old age, almoſt without any diſeaſe. There 
is no ſuch thing known among them as rotten 
teeth. The very ſmell of wine or ſpirits is diſ- 
agreeable; and they never uſe tobacco or ſpiceries. 
In many places Indian corn is the chief nouriſh- 
ment, which every man plants for himſelf. 
* "The inhabitants of Bildulgerid and the deſert 
of Zaara have but two meals a-day, one in the 
morning, and one in the evening. Being tempe- 
rate, and ſtrangers to diſeaſes ariſing from luxury, 
they generally live to a great age. Sixty with them 
is the prime of life, as thirty is in Europe. An in- 
habitant of Madagaſcar will travel two or three 
days without any food but a ſugar- cane. There is 
indeed little appetite for animal food in hot cli- 
mates; though beef and fowl have in ſmall quan- 
tities been introduced to the tables of the great, as 
articles of luxury. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP . 
ON POPULATION. 


ö chief cauſe of population is plenty of 
The ſouthern provinces of China 
produce two crops of rice in a year, ſometimes 
three ; and an acre well cultivated gives food to ten 
2 Hence the extreme populouſneſs of China 
and other rice countries. In Negroland, two hundred 
children are often born to one man by his different 
wives, Food, therefore muſt be in great plenty 
to enable a man to maintain ſo many children. 
What wonderful ſkill and labour would it require 
to make Europe ſo populous? A country, where 
the inhabitants live chiefly by hunting, muſt be 
very thin of inhabitants, as 10,000 acres are ſcarce- 
ſufficient for the ſupporting a ſingle family, If the 
multiplication of animals depended chiefly on fecun- 
dity, wolves would be more numerous than ſheep. 
Yet we ſee every where large flocks of ſheep, and 
but few wolves. The reaſon is obvious. The 
former have plenty of food, the latter very little. 
A wolf reſembles a ſavage who lives by hunting, 
and conſumes the game of five or ſix thouſand 
Agriculture and manufactures are favourable to 
population ; and perhaps no manufacture N 
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butes more to it than that of ſilk. It employs as 
many hands as wool ; and it withdraws no land 
from tillage or how 
Olivares hoped to repeople Spain by encoura- 
ging matrimony. Abderam, king of Cordova, was 
a better politician. By encouraging induſtry, and 

rocuring plenty of food, he repeopled his kingdom 
in leſs that thirty years. 

There is not a greater enemy to population than 
luxury. Cookery depopulates like a peſtilence; 
becauſe, when it becomes an art, it brings within 
the compaſs of one ſtomach, what is ſufficient for 
ten in days of temperance ; and 1 is ſo far worſe than 
a peſtilence, that the people never recruit again. 
People of rank, cog luxury prevails, are not 
 prdlific. A barren woman among the labouring 
poor is a wonder. Could women of fortune be 
perſuaded to make a trial, they would find more 
ſelt · enjoyment in temperance and exerciſe, than in 
the moſt refined luxury; nor would they have 
cauſe to envy others the bleſſing of a numerous 
and healthy offspring. 
ſpecies than the Egyptian plague. It ſirikes at the 
very root of population. By rendering men miſera- 
ble, it prevents their increaſe. Free ſtates, on the 
contrary, are always populaus. People, who are 
happy, wiſh for children to make them alſo 


happy- The inhabitants of ancient Greece, and 
of 
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of the Leſſer Aſia, were free and numerous. The 
preſent inhabitants are reduced by ſlavery to 2 
ſmall number. 


— ——— 


F 
ON PROPERTY. 


| MA is by nature a hoarding animal, having an 
| appetite for ſtoring up things of uſe; and the 
ſenſe of property is beſtowed on men, for ſecuringto 
them what they thus ſtore up. This ſenſe diſcovers 
itfelf at a very early period. We ſee that children 
poſſefs it; for they are capable of diſtinguiſhing 
their own chair, and their own ſpoon. 

In the earlieſt ages, perhaps, every man ſeparately - 
hunted for himſelf and his family. But as chance 
prevails in that occupation, it was found more 
convenient to carry it on in common. We find, ; 
accordingly, the practice of hunting and 1 in 
common, even among groſs ſavages. 

In ſmall tribes, where patriotiſm is vigorous, or 
in a country thinly peopled in proportion to its 
fertility, the living in common is agreeable. But 
in a large ſtate, where ſelfiſhneſs prevails, or in 
any ſtate, where great population requires ex- 
traordinary culture, the beſt method is to permit 
every man to ſhift for himſelf and his family. Men 
wiſh to labour for themſelves; and they labour 

more ardently for 22 than for the public. 
ö The 
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The ſenſe of property is not 4 50 to the hu- 
man ſpecies. The beavers perceive the timber 
they ſtore up for food, to be their property ; and 
the bees ſeem to have the ſame perception with 
reſpect to their winter's proviſion of honey. Sheep 
know when they are in a treſpaſs, and run to their 
own paſture on the firſt glimpſe of a man; monkies 
do the ſame, when detected in robbing an orchard. 
Sheep and horned cattle have a ſenſe of property, 
with reſpe to their reſting-place in a fold or inclo- 
| ſure, which every one guards againſt the encroach- 
ments of others. He muſt be a ſceptic indeed, 
who denies that perception to rooks. Thieves 
there are among them, as among men. But, if a 
rook purloin a ſtick from another's neſt, a council 
is held, much chattering enſues, and the lex falionis 
is applied by demoliſhing the neſt of the criminal. 
To man are furniſhed rude materials only. To 
convert theſe into food and clothing requires in- 
duſtry ; and if he had not a ſenſe that the product 
of his labour belongs to himſelf, his induſtry would 
be faint. In- general, it is pleaſant to obſerve, 
that the ſenſe of property is always given where it - 
is uſeful, and never but where it is uſeful. 
An ingenious writer, deſcribing the inhabitants 
of Guiana, who continue hunters and fiſhers, 
makes an eloquent harangue upon the happineſs 
they enjoy, in having few wants and deſires, and 
_ little notion of you property, (The manners 
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of theſe Indians exhibit an amiable picture of prĩ- 
meceval innocence and happineſs. The eaſe, with 
which their few wants, are ſupplied, renders di-- 
viſion of land unneceſſary; nor does it afford any 
| temptation to fraud or violence. That proneneſs 
to vice, which, among civilized nations, is eſteem- 
ed a propenſity of nature, has no exiſtence in a 
country, where every man enjoys in perfection his 
native freedom and independence, without hurting 
or being hurt by others. A perfect equality. of 
rank, baniſhing all diſtinctions but of age and per- 
ſonal merit, promotes freedom in converſation, and 
firmneſs in action, and ſuggeſts no deſires but what 
may be gratified with innocence. Envy and diſ- 
content cannot ſubſiſt where there is perfect equa- 
lity. We ſcarce even hear of a diſcontented lover, 
as there is no difference of rank and fortune, the 
common obſtacles that prevent fruition. Thoſe 
who have been unhappily accuſtomed to the reſine- 
ments of luxury, will ſcarce be able to conceive, - 
mat an Indian, with no covering but what modeſty 
requires, with no ſhelter that deſerves the name of 
a houſe, and with no food but of the coarſeſt kind, 
painfully procured by hunting, can feel any happi- 
neſs. And yet to judge from external appearance, 
the happineſs of theſe people may be envied by 
the wealthy of the moſt refined nations ; and juſtly, 
| becauſe their ignorance of extravagant deſires, and 

endleſs * that torment the great world, ex- 


cludes 
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cludes every wiſh beyond the preſent. In a word; 
the inhabitants of Guiana are an example of what 
Socrates juſtly obſerves, that they who want the 


leaſt, approach the neareſt to the gods, who want 


nothing.” It is admitted, that the innocence of 
favages, here painted in fine colours, is in every re- 
pect more amiable than the luxury of the opulent. 
But is there not a middle ſtate more ſuitable than 
either extreme to the dignity of human nature. 
The appetite for property is not beſtowed upon 
us in vain. It has given birth to many arts. 
It furniſhes opportunity for gratifying the moſt - 
| dignified natural affections; for, without private 
property, what place would there be for bene- 
'volence or charity? Without private property there 
would be no induſtry; and without induſtry, men 
could never be civilized. 
The appetite fer property, however, in its na- 
ture a great bleſſing, degenerates into a great curſe, 
when it tranſgreſſes the bounds of moderation. 
Before money was introduced, the appetite ſeldom 
was immoderate, becauſe plain neceffaries were its 
only objects. But money is a ſpecies of property; 
of ſuch extenſive uſe as greatly to inflame the ap- 
petite, Money prompts_men to be induſtrious ; 
and the beautiful productions of induſtry and art, 
roufing the imagination, excite a violent defire for 
grand houfes, fine gardens, and for every thing 
gay and ſplendid. Habitual wants multiply: 
\ We 


( 2x 5 
Luxury and ſenſuality nd. The appetite 
for property becomes ong, and is often gra- 
tified at the expence of juſtice and honour. 
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CHAP. VI. 
ON COMMERCE. 


FN the firſt ſtage of ſociety, the few wants of men 
A are ſupplied by barter, which proves miſerably 
deficient, when men and their wants multiply. 
That ſort of commerce cannot be carried on at a 
diſtance ; and, even among neighbours, it does not 
always happen, that the one can ſpare what the 
other has occaſion for. The numberleſs wants 
of men cannot readily be ſupplied, without ſome 
commodity in general eſtimation, which will be 
gladly accepted in exchange for every other. 

Gold and ſilver, when firſt uſed in commerce, 
were probably bartered, like other commodities, 
merely by bulk. Rock- ſalt in Ethiopia, white as 
ſnow, and hard as ſtone, is to this day bartered, in 
that manner, with other goods. It is dug out of 
the mountain Lafta, formed into plates a foot long, 
and three inches broad and thick; a portion is 
broken off equivalent in value to the thing wanted. 

But more accuracy was ſoon obſerved in the com- 
merce of gold and ſilver. Inſtead of giving it looſe- 
ly by bulk, every portion was weighed in ſcales ; 
which method of barter is practiſed in China, in 


Ethiopia 
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Ethiopia, and in many other countries. Even 


weight was at length diſcovered to be an imperfect 
ſtandard. Ethiopian ſalt may be proof againſt adul- 


teration: but weight is no ſecurity againſt mixing 


gold and filver with baſe metals. To prevent that 


fraud, pieces of gold and ſilver are impreſſed with 


a public mark, vouching both the purity and the 
quantity; and ſuch pieces are termed coin. 
Though we cannot eaſily trace the ſteps, by 
which commerce was introduced among the ancient 
nations, we may, from detached paſſages in ſacred 
writ, aſcertain the progreſs which had. been made 
in it during the patriarchal times. We know, from 
the hiſtory of civil ſociety, that the commercial in- 
tereſt between men muſt be pretty conſiderable, 
before ſhe metals came to be conſidered as the me- 
dium of trade; and yet this was the caſe even in 
the days of Abraham. It appears, however, from 
the relations which eſtabliſh this fact, that the uſe 


of money had not been of ancient date. It had no 


mark to aſcertain its weight or fineneſs; and in a 
contract for a burying- place, in exchange for which 
Abraham gave filver, the metal is weighed i in 


- preſence of all the people. But as commerce im- 


proved, and bargains of this ſort became more com- 
mon, this practice was laid aſide ; and the quantity 
of ſilver was aſcertained by a particular mark, which 
ſaved the trouble of weighing it. But this docs 


not ear to have taken place, till the time of 


Jacob, 
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Jacob, the ſecond from Abraham. The reflah, 
of which we read in his time, was a piece of money 
ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, and of a pre- 
ciſe and ſtated value. It appears from the hiſtory 
of Joſeph, that the commerce, between different 
nations, was by this time regularly carried on. The 
Iſhmaelites and Midianites, who bought him of 
his brethren, were travelling merchants, reſembling 
the modern caravans, who carried ſpices, perfumes, 
and other rich commodities, from their own country 
into Egypt. The ſame obſervations may be made 
from the book of Job, who, according to the beſt 
writers, was a native of Arabia Felix, and alſo 
contemporary with Jacob. He ſpeaks of the roads 
of Thema and Saba, that is, of the caravans which 
ſet out from thoſe cities of Arabia. If we reflect, 
that the commodities of this country were rather 
the luxuries than the conveniencies of life, we ſhall 
have reaſon to conclude, that the countries into 
which they were ſent for ſale, and particularly 
Egypt, were conſiderably improved in arts and re- 
finement ; for people do not think of luxuries, until 
the uſeful arts have made high advancement among 
them. - 

The value of gold and ſilver in commerce, like 
that of other commodities, was at firſt, we may be- 
lieve, both arbitrary and fluctuating. With re- 
fpect to value, however, there is a great difference 
between money and other commodities. Goods 

TY that 
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that are expenſive in keeping, ſuch as cattle, or 
that are impaired by time, ſuch as corn, will al- 
ways be firſt offered in exchange for what is want- 
ed; and when ſuch goods are offered 10 ſale, the 
vender muſt be contented with the current price. 
In making the bargain, the purchaſer has the ad- 
vantage; for he ſuffers not by reſerving his money 
to a better market. And thus commodities are 
brought down by 2 to the loweſt value that 
can afford any profit. At the ſame time, gold and 
filver ſooner find their value than other commodities. 
The value of the latter depends both on the quan- 
tity and on the demand. The value of the former 
depends. on the quantity only, the demand being 
; unbounded. And even, with reſpect to quantity, 
theſe precious metals are leſs variable than other | 


commodities. | 

Gold and ſilver, being thus how fixed in their 
value than other commodities, become a ſtandard 
for valuing every other commodity, and conſequent- 
ly for comparative values. A buſhel of wheat, for 
example, being valued at five ſhillings, and a yard 
of broad cloth at fifteen, their nN values 
are as one to three. 

A ſtandard of values is eſſential to commerce ; 5 
and therefore, where gold and ſilver are unknown, 

other ſtandards are - eſtabliſhed in practice. The 
| only ſtandard among the ſavages of North * | 
is 3 of a beaver, Ten of thele are given for 
= a gun 
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hatchet, ſix for a coat of Olle cloth, five Tor u 
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pettzcbat, and oe for à pod of tobacto? Soth 


nn . ter med cruris: fol 
a ſtandard; 


3 Induſtty and comme ure mock affefted by the 

— quantity of cirtulating coin. While'the quantity 
of money in circulation, and the quantity of goods 
in the market continue” the ſame; the price will 
riſe and fall with the demand. For when more 
goods are demanded than the market affords, thoſe 
who offer the higheſt price will be preferred: Burj 
when the goods brought to market excerd the de- 
mand, the venders have no reſource but to entite 
purchaſers by a low price. The price of fiſh; ſleſ 
butter, and cheeſe, is much higher tha formerly ;; z; 
for theſe being now the daily food even of the lo. 
eſt people, the demand ſot n 
creaſed. 

When a fluctuation only: bes pluce-in the guide 
tity: of goods, the price falls as the” quumtity in- 
creaſes," and riſes as the quantity decreaſes- Thie 
farmer, whoſe qunntity of corn is doubled by # 
favourable ſeaſon, muſt ſell at haf the uſuat price; 
becauſe the purchaſer, who ſees a ſuperſluity will 
pay no more for it, The contrary: happens, het 
the crop is ſcanty. Thoſe, who want corn, mut 
ſtarve, or give * 

5 The 
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The manuſactures of wool, flax, and metals, are 
much cheaper than formerly ; for, though the de- 
mand has increaſed, yet by ſkill and induſtry the 
quantities produced have increaſed in a greater 
proportion. More vegetables are conſumed than 
formerly; and yet, by ſkilful culture, the quantity. 
is fo much greater in proportion, as to have low- 
| SO E982 9s than.ong alt of what, it was 
In Europe, ie 
work ſor all the people, an addition to the circu- 
ating coin, raiſes the price of labour and of manu- 
lactures. But ſuch addition has no ſenſible effect 
in a country where there is a ſuperfluity of hands, 
ers N N ee en as 
1354 can never Biuriid'in a country, 
abounding with mines of gold and ſilver, if there 
be not a ſuperfluity of hands. This in effect is the 
caſe of Spain. A conſtant influx of theſe metals, 
miſing the price of labour and manufaQtures, has 
deprived the Spaniards of foreign markets, and alſo 
of their own. - They are reduced to purchaſe from 
ſtrangers even the neceſſaries of life. | What a 
diſmal condition will they be reduced to, when 
their mines are exhauſted! The gold coaſt in 
| Guinea has its name from the plenty of gold that. 
- - 3s found there. As it is waſhed from the hills with 
the ſoil, in ſmall quantities, every one is on the 
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v atch for it; and the people, like gameſters deſpiſe. 


every other occupation. Iudolence and poverty, 
therefore, are the conſequence. ' The kingdom of 
Fida, which is contiguous, produces no gold, but 
is populous. Induſtry prevails, manufactures floy- 
riſh, b people ane aid in ene NE 

Wich regard to Spain, the rough materials of 
filk, wool, and iron, nnn 
perfection, than any where elſe ; and yet 
manufactures of theſe, youll be {@ for from being? 
| beneficial to it in its preſent ſtate, that they would 
ruin it. Let us only ſuppoſe, that Spain itſelf 
could furniſh all the commodities that are demanded. 
in its American territories, what would be the on- 
ſequence? The gold and ſilver produced by that 
trade would circulate in Spain. Money would 
become a drug. Labour and manufactures would 


. , riſe to a high price; and every necellary of life, not 


excepting manufaQuures of ſilk, wool, and iron, 
would be ſmuggled into Spain, the high price there 
being ſufficient to overbalance every riſk. Spain 
would be left without induſtry, and without people. 
Spain was actually in the flouriſhing ſtate here 
- ſuppoſed, when America was diſcovered, © The 

American gold and ſilver mines inflamed. the diſ- 
| eaſe, and conſequently was the greateſt misfortune 
that ever befel that once potent kingdom. 


The exportation of our ſilver coin to the Eaſt 
77 exclaimed againſt by ſhallow 
28 K 9 
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politicians, is: tou, on -the-contrary, 2 moſi'ſub- 
ſantial-bleſſing- It keeps up thp-valus of ſilver, 
and:. conſequently leſſens the value of labour and 
oſ goods, which enable us to maintain our place in 
foreign-markets. Mere thete no drain for our 
ſilver, its quantity, in our continent, would fink 
in value ſo-much, as to render the: American mines 
Notwithſtanding the great flow. of 
money to che Eaſt-Lodies,. many unines in tho Weſt; 
Indies are given up, becauſe they afford not the eu- 
pence of working ; and were the value of filver in 
Earope-bropght-much lower, all the ſilver mines in 
the Weſt Indics-would be abandoned. Thus our 
Eaſt· India commerce, which is thought ruinous 
by many, becauſe it is a drain to much of our filver, 
is for that very reaſon profitable: The Spaniards 
profit" by importing it into Europe; and other 

nations prof, wg. it for ee | 
. (res 
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en. vn. 
on MANNERS. 


Mew ſignify a mode of bebavicus pecy- 
liar to a certain perſon, or to a certain na- 
tion. An action, conſidered as right or wrong, 
belongs to morals ; but when it is conſidered as 


belonging to a perſon or to a peaple, it belongs t0 
manners. Some , perſons have a peculiar air, a 
peculiar manner of Tpeaking or of acting, which, 
in oppoſition . 6 * 
termed heir manners. 


Tate -pecularities in u wis Mulas * 
diſtinguiſh it from other nations, or from itſelf at 
different periods, 2 * 3 8 
nation. 

The firſt thing Fn Sen; * 

appearance. The human countenance and geſtures 
have a greater variety of expreſſions, than thoſe of any 
generality, in theſe expreſſions, as to be known y 
their manner of walking, or even by ſo flight-an 


* 
- 


aRion as that of putting on or taking off a hat. 
Some men are known even by the ſound of their 

feet in walking. Whole nations are diftingurſhed 
by ſuch peculiarities, And yet there is leſs variety 
ee ns DIA than the different tones of 
1 "102 of 
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0 pure nature. External behaviour is nearly uni- 


— 


1 


form among thoſe who ſtudy to be Na wit 
neſs people of faſhion in France. 


Under external appearance RY is alſo corppre- q 
Hended. Providence hath clothed all animals that 
are unable to clothe themſelves. Man can clothe 
- himſelf; and he 1 is endowed beſides with an dppe- 
_ tite for food. © That appetite'is proportioned, in 
degree, to its uſe, In cold climates it is vigorous; - 
im hot climates, faint. | Savages muſt go naked till 
they learn to cover themſelves ; and ty ſoon learn 
where covering is neceffary. ' The Patagonians, 


| | however, who go naked in an exceeding cold cli- 


mate, muſt be very ſtupid. And the Picts, a 
Scotch tribe, who, it is ſaid, continued naked 


down to the time of Severus, did not probably 


much _—_ the Patagonians i in the talent of 1 
vention. f 
— nee Feſt thought of clothing wh 
proveion only againſt the weather; but they ſoon 
difcovered a beauty in dreſs. Men led-the way, 


| and woman followed. Such ſavages, as go naked, 
paint their bodies, excited by the ſame fondneſs for 


ornament that our women ſnhew in their party- 
coloured garments. Among the Jews; the men 
wore ear-rings as well as the women. When 
Media was governed by its own kings, the men 
were ſumptuous in draſs. They wore looſe robes, 
floating in the air. 1 had long hair covered 


n L | with 


\ 
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with a rich bonnet, bracelets, FE of 0d and. 
precious ſtones. They painted their faces, and 
mixed artificial hair with that of nature. 
As authors are filent about the women, they pro- 
bably made no figure in that kingdom, being ſhut 
up, as at preſent, in ſeraglios. X 

In the days of Socrates, married women in Greece 
wereentirely devoted to houſehold drudgery. Xeno- 
phon introduces an Athenian of great riches and 
reputation, diſcourſing to Socrates of his family 
affairs, ** that he told his wife, that his principal 
object in marrying her was to have a perſon, in 
whoſe diſcretion he could confide, who would take 
proper care of his fervants, and lay out his money 
with ceconomy ;—that one day he obſerved. her 
face painted, and that ſhe had high heeled ſhoes ;— 
that he chid her ſeverely. for ſuch follies, and aſked 
her how ſhe could imagine to paſs ſuch ſilly tricks on a 
huſband ? If ſhe wanted to have a better complexion, 
why not weave at her loom ſtanding upright, why 
not employ herſelf in baking and other family ex- 
erciſes, which would give her ſuch a 2 

could imitate? 

But when the Athenian A 
more poliſhed, greater indulgence was given to the 
ladies in dreſs and ornament. They conſumed the 
whole morning at the toilette, employing paint, and 
every drug for cleaning and whitening the ſkin. 
They laid red even upon their lips, and took great 
.C4 Care 
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Cate of their teeth. Their hair, made yp, in buckles 
with a hot iron, was perfurned and ſpread upon the 


12 ſhoulders. Their dreſs was elegant and artfully 


contrived to · ſet off a fine ſhape. 

Joſephus informs us, that the Jewiſh ladies pow- 
2 hair with gold d duſt; a faſhion that 
was carried from Aſia to \Rome. The firſt writer, 
| who mentions the hair-powder now in uſe, is 
LEtoile in his journal for the year 1593. He re- 
lates that nuns walked the ſtreets of Paris curled and 
powdered. That faſhion ſpread by degrees through 
5 . | n | 


e 
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on THE. TASTE FOR CLEANLINESS. 


is remarkable in. ſeveral nations; ; 
grey have made little progreſs in the arts 
_ of Llife. It appears, therefore, to be inherent in 
the natute of man, and not entirely a refinement 
of paliſhed nations. The ſavages of the Caribbee 
illands, once a numerous tribe, were remarked 
by writers as neat and cleanly. In the iſland 
Otaheite both ſexes are cleanly. They bathe fre- 
quently, and waſni both -before and after their 
meals. They 'waſh morning and evening, and 
perfume themſelves with aromatic herbs. In the city 
WO" women are nr ron 


. 
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clean; and in that reſpect they are not outdone by 
the Dutch. In Corea, people mourn three years 
for the death of their parents; during which time 
they never waſh. Dirtineſs muſt appear diſmal to 
that people, as well as to us. E 
There are, indeed, ſeveral inſtances to the con- 
trary. A Traveller, who vifited the Tartars in 
1246, ſays, © That they never waſh face nor 
hands; that they never clean a diſh, a pot, nor 
a garment ; and that, like ſwine, they make foo 
of every thing.“ The preſent inhabitants of 
Kamtſchatka anſwer to that deſcription in every 
article. The naſtineſs of North · American ſavages, 
in their food, in their cabins, and in their garments, 
paſſes all conception. The Eſquimaux, and many 
other tribes are equally naſty. This dirtineſs, 
however, proceeds from indolence counteracting 
nature; for cleanneſs is agreeable to all, and naſti- 
neſs diſagreeable. No perſon prefers dirt; and 
even thoſe, who are the molt acenſtomed to it, are 
with a cleanly appearance in others. Not 
u a taſte for cleantieſs beſtowed on mam in vain. 
Its final cauſe is conſpicuous ; for it is extremely 
wholeſome, and naſtineſs no leſs unwholeſome. 
Captain Cook, during a voyage round the world, 
| loſt but a ſingle man by diſeaſe, who at the ſame 
time was ſickly when he entered the ſhip. - Ove 
main asticle that preſerved. the health of the crew 
was cleannels. _ 
K . 5 ing 


. F 
ing every week, reviewed his ſhip's company, to 
ſee that every one of them had clean linen; and he 
beſtowed the ſame care, with bene eee 
and bedding. * 
In Conſtantinople vefiilentia fevers, and other 
putrid diſeaſes, very much prevail; not from un- 


| healthineſsin the climate, but from eee. 
and naſtiels ef the ſtreets. LY 
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REMARKS ON SEVERAL NATIONS, RESPECT- 
ING CLEANLINESS, © 


"HE Japaneſe are fo 6inically clean, a onto find 
fault even with the Dutch for'dirtineſs. 
The inns ane not an exception; nor their little 
r 
ing after the operation. 
Many centuries ago, it is recorded of the Eng- 

liſh, that they had an averſion to the Danes on ac- 
count of their cleanneſs. They combed their hair, 
and put on a clean ſhirt once a- week. It was re- 
puted an extraordinary effort in Thomas a | Becket, 
that he had his parlour ſtrewed every day with 
clean ſtraw. The celebrated Eraſmus, who viſited 


England in the reign” of Henry VIII. complains 


" "of the naſtineſs and ſlovenſy habits of its people; 
eats — plagues which 
infeſted 


135 


infeſted them. „ Their floors;?! ſays he, „ are _ 


commonly of clay ſtrewed with ruſhes, under 


- which lies unmoleſted a collection of beer, greaſe, | 


fragments, bones, ſpittle, excrements of dogs and 


cats, and of every thing that is nauſeous.” And 
the  ſtrewing a floor with ſtraw or ruſhes was com- 
mon in Queen Eliſabeth's time, not excepting even | 


her preſence-chamber. 


In thoſe days, however, induſtry was as great a 2 


ſtranger to England as cleanneſs. We may there- 


fore infer, that the Engliſh are indebted, for their | 


cleanlineſs, to the great progreſs of induſtry arnong 
them in later times. Does not n 


in an amiable light 1 


The Spaniards, who are very indolent, are to 8 


this day as dirty, as the Engliſh” were three ctn- 


reclaimed. To promote induſtry is the only ef- 
ſectual remedy. 
Till the year 1760 there was not a 


Madrid, though it be plentifully ſupplied with 
| water. The ordure, during night, was thrown 
F where it was 


C6 gathered 


. turies ago. Madrid, their capital, is nauſeouſſy 
naſty. Heaps of unmoleſled dirt, in every ſtreet, 
raiſe in that warm climate a peſtiferous ſteamy, 
which threatens- to knock down every ſtranger, 
A purgation was lately ſet on foot by royal au- 


thority. But people liabituated to dirt are not eaſily 


* 


| dither vp hee By v el proclamation ye- 
tants, though e e to 1rd go 
derne reſented this prochamation as an i 
| nent ofthe common igh hits 95 and ſtrug- 
gled vigoroully againſt it. The & py SIS 
the moſt violent oppaſers. They rem 

' that if the filth was not thrown into the frets, a 
| fatal ſickneſs yould enſue; demo the pure 
patticles of air, which the filth Bl ee auld 
| be imbibed by the human 
QA wget 
wie. 


7 


. who generally reſort to the 
2 os fat y ns 1 are got * 
e e irons 


Wor Us eaſe than in F France, have 2 greater | 
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ON LANGUAGE 


| ANGUAGE may be accounted in na- 
| tural, in part artificial. In one view it is 
the work of ' providence,” in another it is the 
work of man. And this diſpenſation of things 
is exactly conformable to the whole analogy of the | 
divine government. With reſpect to the organs 


of ſpeech, the ſame external is common 


"= to us and to other animals. In both the work- 


manſhip is the ſame. In both are diſplayed the 
ſame mechanical laws. And in order to confer on 
them the ſimilar endowments of ſpeech, | nothing 
more ſeems neceſſary, than the enlargement of their 
ideas, without any alteration of anatomical texture, 
Man then is not the only creature, perhaps, 
| whoſe organs are capable of forming ſpeech. The 
voice of ſome animals js louder, and the voice of 
other animals is more melodious than his. Nor 
js the human ear alone ſuſceptible of ſuch impreſ- 
ſions. Animals are often conſcious of the im- 
port, » and even recognize the harmony of ſquad. 
In the great ſcale of life, the intelligence of 
CLOSED high 1222 
: mes Co ir aboye animal 
E. 


Let us then imagine a man, in ſome other planet, 


to xelide among beings of this exalted = ogra 5 


| (38) | Z 
Inſtrifted 3 in their EO he might admire the 
magnificence of ſounds louder or more melodious 
than he had heard before. But by reaſon of a diſ- 
ſimilarity and diſproportion of ideas, theſe ſounds 
could never conduct him to ſenſe; and the ſecreis 
of ſuch beings would be as ſafe. in 8 as ours 

are in the ears of any of our domeſtic animals. _ 

Between the lower claſſes and man, however, 
there ſubſiſts one important diſtinction. They are 
formed ſtationary; he progreſſive. | Had the exact 


© meaſure of his ideas, as of theirs, been at firſt aſs 


Ggnetl,his language muſt have ſtood for ever as 
fixed and immutable as theirs. - | But time and na- 

tural intercourſe preſenting new "ideas, and the 
ſcenes of liſe perpetually varying, the expreſſion of 
language muſt vary in the ſame proportion; and 
in order to trace out its originat; we muſt go back 
to the ruder ages, and beginning with the early 
dawn, follow te gradual inuminations of the 
human mind. , 

Man, we may obſerve, i is at it poſſeſſed of few . . 
ideas, and of ſtill fewer defites. © Abſorbed in the 
preſent object of ſenſe, he feldom indulges any 
train of reflex ion on the paſt; and cares Hot, by. 
anxious reaſoning to anticipate futurity. 46089 
All his competitions with his fellows are rather 
 exertions of body than trials of mind. He values 
_ himſelf on the command of the former, and'isdex- 
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Gs of its various funfinee, 


The feelings of the heart break forth in; viſible form; 


Senſations glow in the countenance, and paſſions 
flaſh in the eye. The emotions of pleaſure and. 
pain, hope and fear, commiſeration, ſorrow, "des 
indignation, contempt,” Joy. exultation; 


ſpair, 
triumph, aſſume their tones; and i 


of art, by an inexplicable mechaniſm of natute, 
declare the purpoſes of man to man. 


elements of a riling language. And in theſe diſ. 
tant times, interjection is a part of ſpeech, lich 


retains its primæval character. It is ſearce articu 
lated in any tongue, and is ann ar- 


bitrary rule. \ 


After the intraduRion of ibid 8 the 3 | 


and cadence of the natural were long retained; 
but theſe fell afterwards into diſuſe ; and it be- 


came then the province of art e 


of nature. 


The perſection of Sas is allowed 9, con- | 


Giſt in ſuperadding to ſentiment and diction, all 
- the' emphaſis of voice and geſture : - And action is 
extolled by the moſt approved judges of antiquity 


which 


Such accents and exclamations compolighe firſt ; 


_ 3s the capital excellence. The deciſive judgement ' 
of Demoſthenes is well known; and Cicero, who - 


records that judgment, expatiates himfelf, in al- 
e ber n nem language, 


——äð⁵—³ð — 
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which addreſs if to al nations, and u every 
underſtanding. 
; 0 D win eg ef Gticry, there reigns a 
natural elocution, which the greateſt maſters after- 
wards are proud to imitate, and which art can ſel- 
dom ſupply. At firſt, the talent of the orator, 
as of the poet, is an inborn talent. Nor has 
Demoſthenes, or Tully, or Roſcius, or Garrick, 
in their moſt animated and admired performances, 
reached, perhaps, that vivacity and force which 
„ Ay ms III 5 
Speech is much influenced by temper and dif- 
2 Let a paſſion be bold, rough, cheerful, 
tender, or humble, ſtill it holds, that the natural 
ſounds prompted by it, are in the ſame tone. 
And hence the reaſon why theſe founds are the 
{ame in all languages ' 
Some fight refer reſemblance of the fame kind s 
diſcoverable in many artifical ſounds. The lan- 
guage of a ſavage is harſh ;—of polite ; 
ſmooth ;—and of women, ſoft and muſical. 


- tongues of ſavage nations abound in gutturals, or 
in naſals, Vet one would imagine that ſuch 


(4a ) 
thern Eurapean nations are not PTY 
ſmoother. The Scotch peaſants are a frank and 
plain people ; and their dialeQ is in the tone of 
their character. 

Government hath a conſiderable influence in 
forming the tone of a language. Language in 
a democracy is commonly rough and coarſe; 
ens ag manly and plain in a monarchy, 
courteous and inſinuating; —in deſpotiſm, im- 
perious with reſpect to inferiors, and an with 
reſpect to ſuperiors. | 

The tone of the French language is well Giged 
to its nature and government. Every man is po- 
litely ſubmiſſive to thaſe abaue him; and this tone 
forms the character of the language in general, fo 
as even to regulate the tone of the few, who have. 
| occaſion to ſpeak with authority. The freedom 
of the Engliſh government forms the manners of 
the people. The Engliſh language is 2 
wagte manly and nervous than the French, and 
abounds more with rough ſounds. The Lacede- 
monians of old, a proud and auſtere people, at · 
fected to talk with brevity, inthe tane of command 
maxe than of advice; and hence the Laconic ſtyle, 
dry but maſculine. The Attic ſtyle is more dif- 
heult to be accounted for. It is ſweet and copious, 
and had a remarkable delicacy aboue the ſtyle of 
any other nation. And yet the democracy of 
Athens produced rough manners; witneſs, the 

| 700 * — 
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comed ies of Ariftophanes, andthe oratjons of Eſchi. 
nes and Demoſthenes. ,' 
| "We are not ſo * jar acquainted with the 
ne as to account for the difference be- 
tween their language and their manners. We are 
equally at a loſs about the Ruſſian tongue, which, 
notwithſtanding the barbarity of the people, is 
ſmooth and ſonorous; and, though the Malayans 
are the fercelt people in the univerſe, their language 
is the ſofteſt of all that are ſpoken in Aſia. All 
_ that can be ſaid is, that the operation of a general 
cauſe may de n e circumſtances. 
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el vl CHAP xl. 
OF THE ExrrprzoN oF A POLISHED 79860E; 


1 connexion of language arid manners "Is 
an obvious .connexion. They run parallel 
with each other, "through different periods of their 
progreſs. Yet language from various cauſes may 
arrive at a pitch of refinement, unauthoriſed by 
the tone of public manners. And, on the other 
hand,” public manners may acquire a fuperior c 
of refinement, which the language” alone would 
- not authoriſe ns to expect. 8 
Words fluctuate with the modes of life. "They 
ire varied, or exterminated as harſh and diſſonant, 


upon 


17 62 oY 
upon the ſame principle, that any mode or faſhion 
is varied or exterminated as rude and vulgar. And 
the prevalence of this principle ultimately tends to 


the eſtabliſhment of a general diſtinction. Hence 
the ſmoothneſs of the Ionic dialeR, rather than the 
roughneſs of the Doric, recommends itſelf 10 2 


en age. 
Peter the Great a . the ee, as a 


ſmooth and harmonious tongue, and ordered it as 
ſuch to be uſed at Court. In proportion as the 


Court of Peterſburgh became more poliſhed, the 


German was diſcarded, E ſubſtituted 


in its room. 

In general, the ſuperior refinement of the French 
eſtabliſhed its currency, in all the politer circles of 
the North of Europe. And upon the ſame prin- 
- ciple the Greek, which had no charms for the 


Romans, in the ruder ages of the republic, mi- 


ed the ears of imperial Rome, 
After the Emperor Charles V. had plealpaily 


characteriſed the, ſeveral languages of Europe, tlie 


general effect of ſound alone exhauſted the criti- 
ciſm*. He inſinuated no other compariſon, nor 


® © Franceſe ad un amico—Tudeſco al ſus cavallo—Italians 
alla ſua fignora—Spagnuolo a Dio—Ingleſe a gli ucelli.“ 4 
This apothegm, like an imperial edit; has been rung, | for 
above two centuries, in the ears of Europe. Though rather 
plesſant thgn ſerious, it re from high authority, the 


a enquired 


1 of ſound. 


A 
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enquired into their artificial fabric. "The criterion, 
however, of a n tongue ſrems principally 
qo reſide there. 

eee be Amend, that the great 
excellence of a rude tongue conſiſts, if not in per- 
Wicuiſ, at leaſt in vivacity and. ffrengih. In theſe 
modes of excellence our moſt remote progenitons 
Aar "ſurpaſſed us. And the advantages of a culti- 
vated tongue, when oppoſed to theſe, will conſiſt 
chiefly in copiouſneſs of expreſſion, in the grace 
of alluſion, W more melo- 
dious ſound. 


CHAP. XI, - . 
ON MUSTC. 11 


8 1 
Different ſtyle and compoſition in Muſic 
are found beſt accommodated to the genius 
| of different nations. 

The French muſic, accordingly, 3s * as the 
Italian is univerſally exploded among the Turks; 
and whether from the texture of their organs, or 
from climate, or from certain habitudes of life, 
poſſeſſes no powers to raviſh their ears with har- 
| . eee eee the paſſions. 


In general European muſic is diſreliſhed, or ex- 


m in the Eaſt. « Your ed ſaid a native 
1-1 | of 
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of Egypt to a celebrated traveller, © is a Wild and 
offenſive noiſe, which a ſerious man can hardly: 
endure,” Nor is this an anomalous ex- 
ample. When Iſmenias, the greateſt maſter in 
muſic at the court of Macedon, was commanded to 
perform before the King of Scythia ; the king hav- 
ing heard the performance, far from acquieſcing in 
the public admiration, ſwore, that to him the 
neighing of a horſe was more agreeable.” So little 
acceptable to Scythian. ears, and to à barbarous 
monarch, . 
Greeks. 

Even among nations of equal refinement, there 
is to each appropriated a ſtyle in muſic, reſulting / 
from local circumſtances, or from certain peculiari - 
nes of character; and national muſic; becauſe more 
intelligible, will ever be more acceptable than 
foreign, to the inhabitants of every country. 
„ The admiration, fays a late popular writer, 
' pretended to be given to foreign muſic in Britain is, 
in general, deſpicable affeQtation. In Italy, we 
ſee the natives tranſported at the opera with all that 
variety of delight and paſſion, which the compoſer 

intended to produce. The ſame opera in England 
is ſeen, with the moſt remarkable liſtleſſneſs and 
inattention. It can raiſe no paſſion in the audience, 
F 
it is written.“ 


® Dr, Gregory» 5 
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The ſame writer, afterenumerating ſeveral cauſes, 
which conferred pre- eminence on the muſic of the 


- ancients, proceeds to obſerve, That if we were 


to recover the muſic, which once had ſo much 
power in the early periods of the Greek ſtates, it 
— fuck Daene for modern cars, = oe: 
great admirers of antiquity imagine. ö 
The extent of theſe charms, it may be added, 
ever} for the ears of Greeks, is magnified beyond 
me truth. It can hardly be imagined; that their 
muſical education was eſſential to public morals, or 
to frame their governments; though it might con- 
tribute, in ſome degree, to ſway the genius of the 
youth, to counterbalance the tendency of their gym- 
naſtic exerciſes, and to heighten the ſenſibilities 20} 
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ON, THE SIMPLICITY or ANCIENT MANNERS. 


| early times, people lived in a very ſimple man- - 
"ner, ignorant of f uch habitual wants as are come 


monly 5 — luxury. Rebecca, Rachael, and the 
daughters of Jethro, tended their father's flocks. 
They were really ſnepherdeſſes. Young women 
of faſhion drew water from the well with-their own 
hands. The joiner, who made the -bridal-bed 
of Ulyſſes, was Ulyſſes himſelf, The Prin- 
ceſs of Nauſica waſhed the family clothes. Queens 
were employed in ſpinning. It is from this faſhion 
that young women, in England, are denominated 


Heger, 
Priam's car is rakes by his own ſons, when he 


goes to redeem from Achilles the body of his ſon 

Hector. Telemachus yokes his own car. Hamer's 8 
bleroes kill and dreſs their own victuals. | 
The ftory of Ruth is a pleaſing inſtance of fim- * | |} 
plicity in ancient times; and her laying herſelf 
down to ſleep at the feet of Boaz, is a no leſs pleal- 
ing inſtance of innocence, in thoſe times. No pe- 
ple lived more innocently than the ancient Germans, | 
though men and women lived together without re- 
ſerve. They ſlept promiſcuoully around the walls 
| of their honſes; and yet we never read of adultery 
among them. The Scotch Highlanders to his day 
hve in the ame manner. Not 
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Not to mention gold, ſilver was ſcarce in England 
during the reign of the third Edward. Rents wers 
paid in kind; and whit money they had was locked 
up in the coffers of the great barons. Pieces of 
plate were bequeathed, even by kings of England, 
ſo trifling in our eſtimation, that a gentleman of 
moderate fortune would be aſhamed io mention ſuch 
in his will. | 


CHAP. XIV. | 
-, ON CRUELTYAND HUMANITY. 


2 very acute philoſopher* derives, from 7 
difference of * the mental qualities of 
cruelty and humanity. Certain it is,” ſays he, 
« that the people, who ſubſiſt moſtly on animal 
Food, are cruel and fierce above all others. The 


4 barbarity of the Engliſh is well known. The 


Guates, who live on. vegetables, are- the ſweeteſt-. 
tempered of all meh.” 

Before venturing on a general 1 t to to 
be wel prepared, by an extenſive induction of par- 
ticulars. What will Mr. Rouſſeau ſay as to the 
Macaſſars,” who never taſte animal food, and yet are 
ackhowledged to be the fierceſt of mortals? And 


I rere PRs 
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remurlably 


to ſtretch out a relieving hand. 
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remarkably brutal and eruel? A favourite dag, 
companion to his maſter, lives commonly on the re- 


fuſe of his table, and yet is remarkably gentle. 
The Engliſh are noted for love of liberty. They 


cannot bear oppreſſion ; and they know no bounds 


to reſentment againſt oppreſſors. He may call this 


cruelty, if he be ſo diſpoſed ; but others more can- 


did will eſteem it a laudable property. But to charge 


a nation, in general, with cruelty and ferocity, can 

admit of no excuſe but ſtubborn truth. Ignorance 
cannot be admitted; and yet he ſhews groſs igno- 
rance, as no people are more noted for humanity. 
In no other nation do ſympathetic affections more 
prevail. None are more ready, in cafes of diſtreſs, 
Did not the Eng- 
liſh, in aboliſhing the horrid barbarity of torture, 
give an illuſtrious example of humanity to all other 
nations? Nay his inſtance, that butchers are pro- 


hibited from being put upon a jury, the only par- 
ticular inſtance he gives of their cruelty, is, on the 


contrary, a proof of their humanity. For why are 
butchers excluded from being judges in criminal 


cauſes? For no other reaſon, than that being inured 


to the blood of animals, they may have too little re- 
gard to the lives of their fellow - ſubjects. 


Fleſh is compoſed of particles of different kinds. 


In the ſtomach, as in a ſtill, it is reſolved into its 
component particles. Will Mr. Rouſſeau venture 
to ſay, which of theſe component particles it is, 
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| s acruel diſpoſition ? Man, from the form 
of his teeth, and from other circumſtances, is evi- 
dently fitted by his Maker, for animal as well as 
vegetable food; and it would be an imputation on 


providence, that either of them ſhould have any 
bad effect on his mind, more than on his body. 


— . ͤ— — } 
Ae. 
OF INDELICATE MANNERS, 


HE manners of the Greeks were extremely 
coarſe; ſuch as may be expected from a 
people living among their ſlaves, without any ſociety 
with virtuous women. And is it not here natural 
© remark that the rough and harſh manners of our 
Weſt-Indian planters, proceed from the unreſtrain- 
ed licence of venting ill humour upon their negro 
ſlaves? 

Fo Ibs behaviour of Demoſthenes and: Xiſchines to 
each other, in their public harangues, is exceedingly 
coarſe. But Athens was a democracy; and a de- 
mocracy, above all other governments, is rough and 
licentious. In the Athenian comedy neither Gads 
nor men are ſpared. 


What ſtronger inſtance would one require . 
delicacy in the manners of the Greeks, than that 
they held all the world, except themſelves, to be 

barbarians ? 
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barbarians? In that particuliar, however, they are 
not altogether ſingular. The people of Congo 


think all the world to be the work of angels, except : 


their own dear country, which they hold to be the 
handy- work of the Supreme Architect. The Green- 
landers have a high conceit of themſelves, and in 


private make a mock of the Europeans. Deſpiſing > 


arts and ſciences, they value themſelves on their 


{kill in catching ſeals, conceiving it to be the only 


uſeful art. They conſider themſelves as the only 
civilized and well-bred people; and when they ſee 


a modeſt ſtranger, they ſay, he begins to be a 


man ;”* that is to be like one of themſelves. 


Sometimes, however, ſparks of light are perceiv= | 


ed breaking through the deepeſt gloom. When 
the Athenians were at war with Philip King of 
Macedon; they intercepted ſome letters addreſſed by 


him to his miniſters. Theſe they opened for in- 


telligence. But one to his Queen Olympias they 


left with the meſſenger untouched. This was done, 
not by, a ſingle perſon, but by the authority of the 


whole people. 

So coarſe and indelicate were Romang manners, that 
whipping was a puniſhment inflicted on the officers 
of the army, not even excepting Centurions. Doth 
it not ſhow extreme groſſneſs of manners, to ex- 


preſs in plain words what modeſty bids us conceal? 


And yet this is common in Greek and Roman 
writers? | 
* D 2 
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The manners of Europe, before the revival of 
letters, were no leſs coarſe than cruel. In the 
days of C harlemagne, judges were forbidden to 
hold courts but in the morning, with an empty 
ſtomach. It would appear, that men in thoſe 
days were not aſhamed to be ſeen drunk, even in 
a court of juſtice. 

How lamentable would our condition be, were 
we as much perſecuted as our forefathers with 
omens, dreams, propheſies, aſtrologers, witches, 
and apparitions? Our forefathers were robuſt both 


in mind and body, and could bear, without much 


pain, what would totally overwhelm us. 
Swearing, as an expletive of ſpeech, is a violent 
ſymptom of rough and coarſe manners. Even 


women in Plautus uſe it fluently. It prevailed in. 


Spain and in France, till it was baniſhed by po- 
lite manners. Our Queen Eliſabeth was a bold 
fwearer ; and the Engliſh populace, who are rough 
beyond their neighbours, are noted by ſtrangers 
for that vice. In vain have acts of parliament 
been made againſt ſwearing. It is eaſy to evade 
the penalty, by coining new oaths. Poliſhed 
manners are the only effectual cure for that ma- 
When a people begin to emerge out of bar- 


| barity, loud mirth and rough jokes come in place 


of rancour and reſentment. About a century ago, 
it was uſual for the ſervants and retainers of the 


Court 
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Court of Seſſion in Scotland, to o break out into 
riotous mirth and uproar the laſt day of every 


term, throwing bags, duſt, ſand Or ſtones, all 


around. We have undoubted evidence of that 


diſorderly practice from an act of the Court, pro- 


hibiting it under a ſevere penalty, as diſhonourable 
to the Court, and unbecoming the civility Nie | 
in ſuch a place. 


N CHAP XVL | 
INSTANCES OF LOW ANCIENT MANNERS, - 


| 1 2 great difference between low, 


and ſimple manners. The latter are agree- 
able, not the former. Among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, to cram a man was an act of high reſpect. 
The Greeks, in their feaſts, diſtinguiſhed their 
heroes by a. double portion. ' Ulyſſes cut a fat 
piece, out of the chine of a wild boar, for Demo- 
docus the bard. The ſame reſpectful politeneſs 
is practiſed, at preſent, among the American ſa- 
- So much are men alike, in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. Telemachus complains grievouſly of 
Penelope's ſuitors, that they were gluttons, and 
ne his beef and mutton. ' 


In Rome, every gueſt brought his own napkin 


to a feaſt ; which a ſlave carried home, filled with 
what was left of be entertainment. 


D'3 | The 
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The manners of the Greeks did not correſpond 


to the delicacy of their taſte in the fine arts: Nor 
can it be expected, when they were ſtrangers to 


that polite ſociety with women, which refines be- 
haviour, and elevates manners. 

To live by plunder was held honourable, by 
ſome of the Grecian ſtates ; for it was their opini- 
on, that the rules of :uſtice are not intended for 
reſtraining the powerful. All ſtrangers were ac- 
counted enemies, as among the Romans, and inns 
were unknown, becauſe people lived at home, hav- 
ing very little intercourſe even with thoſe of their 
own nation: Inns were unknown in Germany, 
and to this day are unknown in the remote parts of 


the highlands of Scotland: but the reaſon is quite 


oppoſite. For hoſpitality prevailed greatly among 
the ancient Germans, and continues to prevail ſo 
- much among our highlanders, that a gentleman 
takes it for an affront, if a ſtranger paſs his door. 
At a congreſs between Francis I. of France, and 
Henry VIII. of England; among other ſpectacles 
for public entertainment, the two Kings had, a 
wreſtling-match. Had they forgot that * were 


1 ſovereign princes? 
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| CHAP. XVI. 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF WAR ON THE HUMAN 


CHARA TER. 


(VE old imagine var be s ſoil ton rough | 
for the growth of civilization ; and yet it is 
not always an unkindly ſoil. War between two 
two ſmall tribes is fierce and cruel ; but a large 


ſtate mitigates refentment, by directing it not 


againſt individuals, but againſt the ſtate, Cruelty 
ſubſides; and magnanimity, in its ſtead, trans- 
forms ſoldiers from brutes to- heroes. Some time 


ago, it was uſual in France to demand battle ; and 
it was held diſhonourable to decline it, however un- 


equal the match. Before the battle of Pavia, 


Francis I. wrote to the Marquis Peſcara, the Im- 
perial General, . You will find me before Pavia, 


and you ought to be here in ſix days: I give o 


twenty. Let not the ſuperiority of my forces ſerve 
for an excuſe ; I will fight you with equal num- 


bers.” Here was heroiſm without prudence ; but, 


in all reformations, it Is natural to go from one 
extreme to another. 


While the King of England held any poſſeſſions 


in France, war was perpetual between the two na- 
tions, which was commonly carried on with more 


ah as than is uſual between inveterate 
| 9D 4 enemies. 


3 bai 7 ſtrength, , takes mY advantage of his enemy, 
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enemies. It became cuſtomary to give priſoners 


their ranſom at a day named. The ſame was the 
cuſtom in the border-wars between the Engliſh 
and Scots, before their union under one monarch. 
Both parties found their account erde in ſuch 
honourable behaviour. 

Edward Prince of Wales, in a pitched battle 
againſt the French, took the illuſtrious Betrand 
du Gueſclin priſoner. He long declined to accept 
a xanſom; but, finding it whiſpered that he was 


afraid of that hero, he inſtantly ſet him at liberty 


without aranſom, This may be deemed impolitic, 
or whimſical, But is love of glory leſs it 
worthy than love of conqueſt ? 


The Duke of Guiſe, who was 1 in FI 


battle of Dreux, reſted all night in the field of 


battle; and gave the Prince of Conde, his priſoner, 


a * ES of his bed, where they lay like brothers. 
Never was gallantry in war carried to a greater 
height, than between the Engliſh and Scotch bor- 
derers, before the crowns were united. The 
night after the battle of Otterburn, the victors and 
- vanquiſhed Jay promiſcuouſly i in the ſame camp, 


WE without apprehending 3 leaſt danger from one an- 
8 other. > 
| The manners of ancient warriors were e very dif- 


8h. Homer's hero, though ſuperior to all in 


and 


their freedom, upon a ſimple parole to return with 
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and nevet feels either compaſſion or remorſe. The 
policy of the Greeks and Romans in war, was to 

weaken a ſtate by plundering its territory, and 
deſtroying its people. Humanity with us pre- 
N vuails even in war. Individuals, not in arms, are 


ö ſecure, which ſaves much innocent blood. 
f | . — es — 

| ent 
OF THE INFLUENCE or PERSECUTION ON. 


ANNE RS are . affected by 
tion. * The forms of procedure in the 21 
quiſition enable the inquiſitots to ruin whom they 
pleaſe. A perſon accuſed is not confronted, with. 
the accuſer. Every ſort of accuſation is welcome, - 
and from every perſon. A child, a common pro- 
ſtitute, one branded with infamy, ate 0 s 
witneſſes. A man is compelled to give evidence 
againſt his father, and a woman againſt het huſ- 
band. Nay, the perſons accuſed are compelled 
to inform againſt themſelves, by gueſſing what ſin 
they may have been guilty of. Such odious, cruel, - 
and tyrannical proceedings made all Spain tremble. - 


Every man diſtruſted his neighbour, and even his 


own family. A total end was put to friendſhip, - 
and to ſocial freedom. Hence the gravity and re- 
D 5 ſerve 
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ferve of a people, who have naturally all the vi- 
vacity, ariſing from a temperate clime and bounti- 
ful ſoil®. Hence the profound ignorance of that 
people, while other European nations 'are daily 
improving in every art, and in every ſcience. 
Human nature is reduced to its loweſt ebb, when 
governed by ſuperſtition clothed with power. 

— | — | r 

C HA P. XIX. 


ON SE LFISHNESS. 


| GELF SHNESS prevails among ſavages ; be- 
cauſe corporeal pleaſures are its chief objects, 
and of theſe eve every ſavage is perfectly ſenſible. Be- 
nevolence and real affection are too refined for a 
 favage, unleſs of the ſimpleſt kind, ſuch as the ties of 


blood. While artificial wants were unknown, 


_ . (ſelfiſhneſs, tho prevalent, made no capital figure. 


The means of gratifying the calls of nature were 
in plenty ; and men who are not afraid of ever be- 
ing in want, never think of providing againſt it, The 
Carribbeans, who know no wants but what nature 
inſpires, are amazed at the induſtry of the Europeans 


® The populace of Spain, too low game for the Inquiſition, | 
are abundantly chearful, perhaps more ſo than thoſe of France. 
The Spaniſh women, it is ſaid, nn dancing, finging, 
Lell, or talking, 
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in amaſſing wealth. Liſten to one of ener : 
poſtulating with a Frenchman in the following 

terms: How miſerable art thou to expoſe thy 
perſon to tedious and dangerous voyages, and to 
ſuffer thyſelf to be oppreſſed with anxiety about 
_ Futurity! An inordinate appetite for wealth is thy 
bane ; and yet thou art no leſs tormented in pre- 
ſerving the goods thou haſt acquired, than in ac- 
quiring more. Fear of robbery or ſhipwreck fuf- 
fers thee not to enjoy a quiet moment. Thus 
thou groweſt old in thy youth, thy hair turns gray, 
thy forehead is wrinkled, a thouſand ailments af- 
| fli& thy body, a thouſand diſtreſſes ſurround thy 
heart, and thou moveſt with painful hurry to the 
grave. Why art thou not content with What 
thine own country produceth ? Why not contemn 
ſuperfluities, as we do?” 

But men are not long contented with ſimple 
neceſſaries. An unwearied appetite to be more 
and more comfortably provided, leads them from: 
neceſſaries to conveniencies, and from theſe to every 
fort of luxury. Avarice turns headſtrong; and 
locks and -bars, formerly unknown, become ne- 
ceſſary to protect people from the rapacity of their 
neighbours. | x 
| When the goods of fortune come to be prized, 
ſelfiſhneſs ſoon diſplays itſelf. Admiral Watſon 
being introduced to the King of Baba, in Madaga- 

D 6 | {car 
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| ſear, was aſked by his Majeſty, what preſents he 
had brought? Hence the cuſtom, univerſal among 
barbarians, of always accoſting a king, or any man 
of high rank, with preſents. Sir John Chardin 


fays, that this cuſtom prevails almoſt through all 
Aſia. It is reckoned an honour to receive pre- 


ſents. They are received in public; and a time 
is Choſen when the crowd is greateſt. It is a max- 
im too refined for the potentates of Aſia, that 


there is more honour in e than in re- 


ceiving. 


One peculiar excellence of man, hom all other 
animals, is the capacity he has of improving by 


education and example. In proportion as his 


faculties refine, he acquires a reliſh for wage 
and finds a pleaſure in benevolence, generoſity, and 
in every other kind affection, far above what ſelfiſh- 


neſs can afford. How agreeable is this ſcene ! Alas, 
too agreeable to be laſting. Opulence and luxury 
inflame the hoarding appetite ; and ſelfiſhneſs at 
Hat prevails, as as it did originally. 


(%)) 
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r THE INFLUENCE OF OPULENCE ON 
MANNERS. ö | 


UDE and illiterate nations are tenacious of 
their laws and manners; for they are govern- 
ed by cuſtom, which is more and more rivetted by 
length of time. A people, on the contrary, who 
are poliſhed by having paſſed through various ſcenes, | 
are full of invention, and conſtantly thinking of 
new modes. Manners, in particular, can never 
be ſtationary in a nation refined by proſperity and 
the arts of peace. Good government will advance 
men to a high degree of civilization; but the very 
beſt government will. not preſerve them from cor- 
Tuption, after becoming rich by proſperity. Js 

Babylon is arraigned by Greek writers for luxury, 
ſenſuality and profligacy. But Babylon repreſents 
the capital -of every opulent kingdom, ancient and 
modern. The manners of all are the ſame ; for 

power and riches never fail to produce luxwy, ſen- 
fuality, and profligacy. 

In no other hiſtory is the influence of proſperity 
and opulence on manners ſo conſpicuous, as in 
that of old Rome. During the ſecond Punic war, 
when the Romans were reduced by Hannibal to 
* pro aris et fecis, Hiero, King of Syracule, 

5 | ſent 
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ſent to Rome a large quantity of corn, with a gol- 
den ſtatue of victory weighing three hundred and 
twenty pounds, which the ſenate accepted. But, 
though their finances were at the loweſt ebb, they 
accepted but the lighteſt of forty golden vaſes, pre- 
ſented to them by the city of Naples ; and politely 
returned, with many thanks, ſome golden vaſes 
ſent by the city of Pæſtum in Lucania ; a rare in- 
ſtance of magnanimity. But no degree of virtue is 
proof againſt the corruption of conqueſk and opu- 
lence. . Upon the influx of Aſiatic riches and luxury, 
the Romans abandoned themſelves to every vice. 
They became, in particular, wonderfully avarici- 
ous, breaking through every reſtraint of juſtice and 
humanity. * After it had become an honour to 
be rich,” ſays Salluſt, and glory, empire and 
power, became the attendants of riches, virtue de- 
clined apace, poverty was reckoned diſgraceful, 
and innocence was held ſecret malice. Thus to the 
introduction of riches our youth owe their unn. 
their avarice, and pride.“ 
The profligacy of the Roman * during the 
triumvirate of Cæſar, Pompey and Craſſus, is paint- 
ed in lively colours by Appian. For along time,” 
ſays he, diſorder and confuſion overſpread the 
'commonwealth. No office was obtained but by 
faction, bribery, or criminal ſervice. No man was 
"aſhamed to buy votes, which were ſold in open 


"_—_ One man there was, who, to obtain a 
| lucrative 


(6) 
lucrative office, expended eight hundred talents.* 
Ill men enriched themſelves with public money, 
or with bribes. No honeſt man would ſtand can- 
didate for an office; and into a ſituation ſo miſer- 
able was the commonwealth reduced, that once for 
eight months it had not a ſingle magiſtrate.” 

The free ſtates of Italy, which had become rich 

by commerce, employed mercenary troops to-fave 
their own people, who were more profitably em- 
ployed at home. But, as mercenaries gaified no- 
thing by victory or bloodſhed, they did very little 
execution againſt one another. They exhauſted 
the ſtates which employed them, without doing any 
real ſervice. Our condition is in ſame | 

ſimilar. We employ generals and admirals, who, 
by great appointments, ſoon loſe the reliſh for glory, 
intent only to prolong a war ſor their own benefit. 
According to our preſent manners, where luxury 
and ſelfiſhneſs prevail, it appears an egregious blun- 
der, to enrich a general or admiral, during, his 
command. Have we any reaſon to expect, that 
he will fight like one whoſe fortune depends on his 
good bebaviour? This ſingle error againſt good 
policy has reduced Britain more than once to a low 
condition, and may prove its ruin at laſt. 


* About 150,000 pounds 
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Ab. XXI. 


ON THE INTENTION * LIGHT AND DARKNESS: 


a 


1GHT i is ; intended by. our r Maker for action, 
and darkneſs. for reſt. In the fourteenta 
he the ſhops in Paris were opened at four in 


the morning; at preſent a ſhopkeeper is ſcarce 


awake at ſeven. The King of F rance dined at- 
eight in the morning, and retired to his bed-cham- 
ber at the ſame hour in the evening ; an early hour g 


at preſent for public amuſements. 


The Spaniards adhere to ancient cuſtom ; for 


manners and faſhions ſeldom change where Wien 


are locked up. Their King, to this day, dines 
preciſely at noon, and ep, leſs naps þ at nine 


in the evening. 


During the reign of Henry VIII. faſhionable 
people in England breakfaſted at ſeven in the morn- 
ing, and dined at ten. In Elizabeth's time, the 
ansdbility, gentry, and ſtudents, dined at eleven in 
the morning, and ſupped between five and ſix in 
the afternoon. In the reign of Charles II. four 


in the afternoon was the appointed hour for acting 
plays. At preſent, even dinner 1s at a later our. - 


The King of Yeman, the greateſt" prince in 
Arabia Felix, dines at nine in the morning, ſups 


at five-in the mn and goes to reſt at 
| Gn, 
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From this ſhort ſpecimen it appears, that the - 


occupations of day-light commence gradually later 
and later ; as if there were a'tendency, in polite 
nations, of converting night into day, and day into 
night. | | 
Nothing happens without a cauſe. Light diſ- 
poſes to action, darkneſs to reſt. The diverſions 
of day are tournaments, tennis, hunting, racing, and 
other active exerciſes. The diverſions of night are 
ſedentary ; plays, cards, and converſation. Balls 
are of a mixed nature, partly active in dancing, 
partly ſedentary in converſing.. Formerly active 
exerciſes prevailed among a robuſt and plain people. 
The milder pleaſures of ſociety prevail as manners 
refine. Hence it is, that candle-light amuſementa 
are now faſhionable in France, and in other poliſhed 
countries; and when ſuch amuſements are much 
reliſhed, they baniſh the robuſt exerciſes: of the- 
field, Balls, perhaps, were formerly more frequent 
in dayzlight. At preſent, candle-light is the fa- 
vourable time. The active part is, at that time, 


equally agreeable, and the ſedentary part, more ſo. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


AMING is the vice of idle n Savages 


are addicted to gaming; and thoſe of North 


America, in particular, are fond to diſtraction of a 
game termed „he platter. A loſthg gameſter will 
+ ftriphimſelfto the ſkin ; and ſome have been known 
do ſtake their liberty, though by them valued above 
All other bleſſings. Negroes on the flave- coaſt of 
Guinea, will ſtake their wives, their children, and 
even themſelves. 

The Greeks were an active and ſprightly people 
conſtantly engaged in war, or in cultivating the fine 
arts. They had no leifure for gaming, nor any 
krowledge of it. Happy for them was their ig- 
norance; for no other vice tends more to render 
men ſelfiſh, diſnoneſt, and, in the modiſh ſtyle diſ- 
honourable. A gameſter, a friend to no man, is a 
very great enemy to himſelf. The luxurious of the 
| preſent age paſs every hour in gaming, that can be 
ſpared from ſenſual pleaſure. Idleneſs is their ex- 
cuſe, as it is among ſavages; and they would, in 
ſome degree, be excuſeable, were they never aQu- 
ated by a more * motive. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


ON PARTICULAR CUSTOMS, 


"RITERS do not carefully diſtinguiſh par- 
ticularcuftoms from general manners. For- 
merly, women were not admitted upon the ſtage 
in France, Italy, or England. At that very time, 
none but women were admitted in Spain. From 
that faſhion, it would beraſh to infer, that women 
have more liberty in Spain, than in the other 
countries mentioned ; for the contrary is true. In 
Hindoſtan, eſtabliſhed cuſtom prompts women to 
burn themſelves alive with the bodies of their de- 
ceaſed huſbands ; but from that ſingular cuſtom, it 
would be a falſe inference, that the Hindoo women 
are either more bold, or more affectionate to their 
huſbands, than in other countries. 

The Polanders, even after they became Chriſtians, 
in the thirteenth century, adhered to the cuſtoms of 
their forefathers, the Samaritans, in killing infants 
Dorn deformed, and men debilitated by age; which 
would betoken horrid barbarity, if it were not a 
ſingular cuſtom. 

Roman Catholics i imagine, that there is no re- 
ligion in England, nor in Holland; becauſe, from 
a ſpirit of civil * all ſes are there tole- 
rated. , 

4 The 
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The encouragement given to aſſaſſination in Italy, 
where every church is a ſanctuary, makes ſtrangers 
raſhly infer, that the Italians are all aſſaſſins. 
Writers ſometimes fall into an oppoſite miſtake, 
attributing to a particular nation certain manners 
and cuſtoms, common to all nations, in one or 
other period of their progreſs. 
It is remarked by Heraclides Ponticus, as pecu- 
liar to the Athamanes, that the men fed the flocks, 
and the women cultivated the ground. This has 
been the practice of all nations in their progreſs from 
the ſhepherd-ſtate to that of huſbandry ; and is at 
preſent the practice among American ſavages. The 
ſame author obſerves, as peculiar to the Celtæ and 
Aphitzi, that they leave their doors open without 
hazard of theft. But that practice is common 
among all ſavages in the firſt ſtage of * before 
the uſe of money is known. 


! 
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'CHAP. XXIV. 


OF UNNATURAL CUSTOMS. 


T. we ſurvey the condition of rude nations, in 
various corners of the world, we ſhall find the 
human frame degraded by violent and unnatural 
cuſtoms. Nor is it in the option of individuals to 
embrace, or to reſiſt ſuch cuſtoms. The violence 
is frequently, by the impoſition of parents, render- 
cd almoſt coeval with exiſtence. The body, in its 
infant ſtate, being pliant and ductile, is more eaſily di- 
veſted of its juſt proportions, and the limbs and mem- 
bers are then capable of being moulded into a variety 
of unnatural and artificial forms, impracticable i in 
maturer years. If diſtortions, then, of feature and 
perſon, are thus early introduced, more ſerious 
and extenſive conſequences may poſſibly ariſe from 
the ſame ſource, 

Among the Chineſe, the ſmallneſs of the feet of 
the women is reckoned a principal part of their 
beauty, and no ſwathing is omitted, when they are 
young to give them that accompliſhment ; ſo that 
when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather 
than to walk. This fanciful piece of beauty was 
probably invented by the ancient Chineſe, in order 

to palliate their jealouſy, _ 

This violence being directed to the extremities 
of the body, ſituated at a diſtance from the princi- 
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pal organs of ſenſation, the effect on the animal 
ceconomy is more ſupportable, and the vitals of the 
conſtitution probably elude the injury. But, un- 
fortunately, the impreſſion is made by ſome tribes 
of mankind, where the conſtitution is moſt vulner- 
able, and the more ſenſible parts ſuſtain a ſhock, 
annoying to the whole nervous ſyſtem. Among 

one people, to flatten the dimenſions of the head; 
among another, to render it more convex ; parents 
have recourſe to the moſt ſhocking expedients of 
art, and the natural guardians of infancy become 
its chief tormentors. The names, by which cer- 
tain Indian tribes in North America have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed, are expreſſive of ſuch unnatural charac- 
_ teriſtics. The Caraibees of the Weſt Indies, by 

contrivances and applications of art nearly ſimilar, 
have acquired a caſt of phyſiognomy altogether 
. peculiar. The Indians of Aſia are not entirely 
exempted from the ſame odious abuſes. But the 
principal ſeat of the enormity is certain regions of 
Africa, where the art of disfiguring the human 
perſon is, perhaps, the only art, which has made 
- ſuch progreſs among the rude inhabitants as to mark 


their departure from a ſtate of nature. 


In ſuch deplorable faſhions, which ſtifle the voice 

of nature, the ſufferers; and the authors of the ſuf- 

ferings, almoſt equally claim commiſeration. But, 

to diſtort the natural form, with an avowed purpoſe 

_ to derange the intelleQuals of man, is a conduct ſo 
| flagitious 
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flagitious and enormous, as has never ſtained the 
manners of ſavage and untutored tribes ; yet, not 
many ages ago, even this enormity exiſted in the 
manners of Europe, where, in various inſtances, 
the forming fools for the entertainment of the great, 
was the ultimate end propoſed in mulilating the. 
human figure. | 
The recital of ſuch examples fills humanity with 
horror, and the poſſibility of their exiſtence would 
| hardly be admitted in a cultivated period, did not 
hiſtory eſtabliſh the facts, upon inconteſtible au- 
thority, and number them among the corruptions, 
which are found in ſo many ſocieties of men, to 


degrade the dignity of our ſpecies. 

There is a variety of other cuſtoms among rude 
tribes, which take their riſe from the illuſions of 
imagination. In obſerving the gradations of colour 
among the races of mankind, our ideas of beauty . 
are often entirely governed, or greatly influenced, 
by a regard to the moſt general form of nature we 
are accuſtomed to contemplate. Among a nation 
of Blacks, the White; among a nation of Whites, 
the Black was never the approved complexion. 
The Hottentots, an ambiguous race, equally allied 
to either extreme, are at pains to deepen the ſhade of 
| Black, as if to maintain a conformity with the pre- 
vailing complexton of Africa. On the other hand, 
the Moors of Barbary, the counterpart of the Hot- 
tentots in the northern hemiſphere, who poſſeſs, 

| like 
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like them, the medium complexion, diſcover little 
predilection for either extreme, which is owing, 
probably, to an almoſt equal correſpondence with 
African and European nations. 

Upon the ſame principle, the copper colour of 
the Americans is regarded among them as a cri- 
terion of beauty; and it ſeems to be the object of 
art, by painting the face with vermilion, to main- 
_ tain, in all its perfection, the predominant com- 
plexion of the Indian race. 

Even the univerſal principles of taſte, when not 
duly regulated, may lead to egregious abuſe. Un- 
equal degrees of beauty, of elegance, and of ſtrength, 
enter into the various contexture of the human body; 
and all attempts are vain to ſuperinduce by violence 
or art, that perfection, which is denied by nature. 


Conſtitutional blemiſhes or defects may be heigh- 


tened by too eager a deſire to aboliſh them; and 
by the violent ſubſtitution of other proportions and 
lineaments than are conſiſtent with the primæval 
configuration of the parts, though more conformable, 
perhaps, to ſome ideal ſtandard of perfection. 

But ſome of the more flagrant examples of vio- 
lence done to the perſon, to be met with in the 
cuſtoms of rude tribes, are neither authorized nor 
- ſuggeſted by any perception of beauty. They are 

deſigned, in reality, to create oppoſite emotions, and 
are dictated by the ferocity of warlike people, on 
purpoſe to confound their enemies, by appearances 
ſcarcely human, | The 
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The gentler ſex, whoſe conſtant aim is. to im- 
prove the beauty of the outward form, and who 
ſubdue-mankind only by- their charms, even in the 
African climates, never deviate fo far from nature. 
In the iſland of Biſſao, near to the river Gambia, 
the matrons are dreſſed in decent attire ; and the 
- perſons of the young, though without all ſort of 

apparel, are not unadorned. The degrees of em- 
belliſhment indicate rank and condition; and the 
eldeſt danghter of the reigning monarch is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other ladies of the court by 
elegance of painting, and the richneſs of her brace- 
lets. But all the happier refinements of fancy 
are diſregarded in the apparatus of war. 

The Giagas, thoſe bloody ſavagesof Africa, whaare 
as regardleſs of natural as of moral beauty, aſſume 
the moſt infernal aſpe& to render themſelves more 
- formidable to other tribes. The ſame principle 
authorizes the abuſe of perſon among various In- 
dian tribes in North America; and authorized it, 
according to Tacitus the Roman Hiſtorian, amopg 


Ad tribe of the ancient Germans. 


Blut an aſpect ſo tremendous to a foreign enemy, 
may become venerable among people of the ſame 
tribe. The dignity of the expreſſion is more con- 
ſidered than the deformity of the picture. The beau- 
tiful.is abſorbed in the ſublime ; and the ſpectacle, 
how odious ſoever in itſelf, is endured, as deſcrip- 
E tive 
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| tive of the degrees of heroiſm and martial vigour ; 

- virtues chiefly reſpected in a rude age. 
Religious fanaticiſm, it may be obſerved, is fre- 
- quently another ſource of the moſt wretched de- 
baſement. Penances, mortifications, Monkiſh 
ſeverities, and a number of flagrant obſervances, in 
the ritual of ſuperſtition, that annoy our frame, 
have, to the diſgrace of the world, been deemed 
meritorious in the fight of Heaven; as if one 
fpecies of guilt could be expiated by another ; or, 
as if to deform and abuſe our nature, could ever be 
acceptable to the author of all beauty and excel- 

lence. 

But it is not neceſſary to carry our reſearches 
anxiouſly into the principles, which have concur- 
red, to the introduction and eſtabliſhment of ſo 
many abſurd cuſtoms among mankind. It is ſuf- 
- ficient to obſerve, that the cuſtoms themſelves, 
from what fountain foever they flow, are often at- 
| tended with conſequences, no leſs deſtructive, than 
doo odious.” Thus, what ariſes from human folly, 
may become undiſtinguiſhable from the original 
wWortmanſbip; or rather, certain diſtinctions, at 
| fuſt adventitious, may become the characteriſtics of 
A tribe, and even be, in part, tranſmiſſible and 

| 


| hereditary to future generations. 
| © The cyſtoms, indeed, under review, belong 
chiefly | to an unpoliſhed ſtate of ſociety ; ; but they 
| are often ſucceeded by others of a tendency ſome- 
| tr what 
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what ſimilar. The ſwathing of infants, the con- 
finement of dreſs, and other abſurd practices in 
our c2conomy, unprecedented among barbarians, 
might be mentioned as counterparts of the ſame 
violence, among poliſhed nations. In general, 
perhaps, the hardy diſcipline of early times Is more 
_ auſpicious to health, vigour, and ſymmetry of form, 
than the more refined culture, and ſofter habits, of 
a luxurious age. 

- But, without running the parallel of public 
manners, in different periods of civil progreſs, it 
may be affirmed, that ſome of the groſſer and moro 
heinous abuſes, we have here remarked, are irre- 
coverably deſtructive of the human figure, and 
perhaps remotely touch the n mow 2 1 
tual frame. bp 
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CHAP, XXV. 
ON THE KESEMBLANCE OP THE ORANG 
OUTANG TO MAN, 


6 Orang Outang, in a great meaſure, re- 
ſembles man in the ſtructure of his body, 
and therefore, fays Mr. Buffon, the Indians are ex- 
cuſable for having aſſociated him with the human 
race, under the name of Orang Outang, which ſig- 
'mifies in their language, a wild man. 

As to the relations of travellers concerning this 
animal, I ſhall begin, ſays Lord Monboddo“, with 
that of Bontius, who was firſt phyſician in Bata- 
via, and has written a learned natural hiſtory of 
India, in which he relates, that he faw ſeveral 
Orang Outangs, of both ſexes, walking ere&t; 
and he particularly obſerved the female, that ſhe | 
ſhewed ſigns of modeſty, by hiding herſelf from 
men, whom ſhe did not know. And he adds 
that ſhe wept and groaned, and performedother hu- 
man actions: ſo that little ſeemed to be wanting 
in her, except ſpeech. 

Purchas, in his collection of voyages, reports, 
upon the credit of one Battel, whom he ſaw and 
converſed with; that there is, in Africa, an ani- 
mal, which he calls Pongo, reſembling a man in 


This curious account is taken from his lordſhip n 
1 eee : 
every 
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every reſpect, only that he is much bigger, and 
like a giant; — that theſe animals walk always up- 
right, and are armed with ſticks, with which they 
attack even elephants, and drive them out of their 

woods. They live upon fruits only, and eat no 
fleſh. They ſleep in trees, and make huts to de- 
fend themſelves againſt the ſun and raiũ; and, 
when one of them dies, the reſt cover the body 
with a heap of branches and foliage. He ſays 
there are two kinds of them; the one he calls 
Pongo, which is tall; and the other he calls Znjocko, 
or Fecko, who is much leſs than a man. He ſays, 
that they cannot ſpeak ; but have more underſtand- 
ing than the other animals. He adds, that Bat- 
tel told him, that they had carried off from him a 
little negro boy, who came back to him again, aſter 
ſtaying a year with them, without ſuffering any harm. 
Gaſſendi, the philoſopher, having advanced, up- 
on the credit of one St. Ammand, a traveller, that 
there were, in the iſland of Java, apes reſembling 
men; the fact was denied: M. Peireſc, however, 
in defence of Gaſſendi's aſſertion, produced 2a 
letter from Mr. Noelle, a phyſician, who. was 
then living in Africa, Mr. Buffon has quoted 
the very words of the letter; the ſubſtance of which 
is, that in Guinea, there are apes of great ſize to 


which he gives the name of Barri. They have 

long white beards, which give them a venerable . 

Nh RE ET IuLE: walk with gravity and com 
9 Poſure. 
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poſure. When they are clothed, they immediate 
ly walk erect; and they play very well upon the 
pipe, harp, and other inſtruments. 

Mr. Buffon quotes three other travellers as gir- 
ing the fame account of theſe Barri; and he quotes 
a fourth, who ſpeaks of their great docility, ſaying, 
. that if they are caught, and taught when they 
are young, they learn to perform all domeſtic offices, 
and, particularly, to carry water; and, if they let 
fall, and break the veſſel, they fall a crying. 

Mr. de la Broſſe, who made a voyage to Angola 
in 1738, ſays, that the Orang Outangs, whom he 
calls by the name of Durmpezes, being probably the 
name which the natives of Angola gave them, are 
from ſix to ſeven feet high. They make to them- 
ſelves huts; and the weapon they uſe is a ſtick. 
He ſays further, that he purchaſed from à negro 
two young Orang Outangs, one of which was a 
male, fourteen moons old, and the other a female 
of twelve moons. He carried them aboard the 
thip with him; and he ſays, that they had the 

inſtinct to eat of every thing, and to drink wine 
and other liquors. They contrived to make them- 
ſelves underſtood to the cabin-boys ; and when 
they did not give them what they wanted} they 
fell into a paſſion, ſeized them, bit them, and 


threw them down to the ground. The male, he 
fays, fell ſick, while they were on the road, and 


made himſelf to be treated like a ſick perſon. He 
| was 
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was twice blooded ; and afterwards, when he ailed 
any thing, he held out his arm, and made ſigns 
that they ſhould bleed him. 

Another authority, quoted by Mr. Buffon, is, that 
of an Engliſh traveller, one Harry Groſs, who e- 
lates, that, ſome were upon the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, there were two of the little“ kind caught, 
ſcarcely three feet high, the one a male, and the 
other a female, and given, as a preſent, to Mr. 
Horn, the governor of Bombay ;—that they were 
entirely of the human form ;—that their action, 
in a great meaſure, reſembled that of a man; and 
that they made their bed in the box, in which they 
were put, with great care. They were ſenſible of 
their captivity, and appeared, on that account, 
melancholy. The female died on board a ſhip, 
which afflicted the other ſo much, that he abſtain-/ 
ed from food, and ſurvived his companion but two 
And, that we may have the authority ofan Italian, 
as well as a French and Engliſh traveller, I ſhall 
quote, from Mr. Buffon, the teſtimony of Gamelli 
Carreri, who ſays, that theſe apes ſeem to have 
more wit than men, in certain reſpects. For, when 
the fruits upon the mountains fail, they come down 
do the ſhore, where they find oyſters of a great ſize, 


®* Some of the Orang Ovtangs are from fix to ſeven feet, 
and others of them do not exceed three feet, in height. 
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weighing ſeveral pounds. Some of theſe lie open 
upon the beech. But, for fear they ſhould ſhut, 
and catch them, while they are taking out the 
coyſter, they put in a ſtone, which prevents that 
danger; and ſo they take out the oyſter without any 
riſk. 

The laſt teſtimony I ſhall Mention, from Buffon, 
is that of Buffon himſelf, who ſays, that he ſaw 
one of the ſmall kind; who walked always upon 
two; and, in that, and all his movements, was 
grave and compoſed. He was of a ſweet temper, 
and, in that reſpe& very different from the ape or 
Monkey kind: for he did every thing, that he was 
| defired to do, by ſigns or words; whereas thoſe of 
the other kind did nothing, but from the fear of 
blows. He gave his hand to thoſe who came to ſee 
him, in order to ſhew them the way out; walked 
- with them, with great gravity, as if he had been of 
their company; and when he was ſet at table, he 
behaved, in every reſpect, like a man, not only do- 
ing what he was bid, but often acting voluntarily, 
and without being defired. _ 

To theſe authorities, I ſhall add that of end- 
table merchant in Briſtol, who was formerly cap» 
tain of a ſhip trading to the ſlave coaſt of Africa, 
and made ſeveral voyages thither. His ſon fuc- 
ceeded him in the command of the ſhip, and con- 


titived the trade for ſeveral years, 0x 
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* Of this animal,” ſays he, 4 there are three 
claſſes or ſpecies. The firſt, and largeſt, is by the 
natives called Pango. This wonderful, and fright- 
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ful production of nature walks upright like man, — 


is from ſeven to nine feet high, —when at maturity, 
thick in proportion, and amazinglyſtrong,—covered 
Vith jet black hair all over the body, — and of a black 
complexion. When this animal ſees any negroes, 
it generally purſues and catches them; but ſeldom 
kills them. It lives on the fruits and roots of the 
country, at the expence chiefly of the labour of the 
natives; and when it happens to be where there is 
| no water, there is a tree with a juicy bark, which 
' it ſtrikes with its hand, bruiſes, and fucks the] juice; 
and ſome of this tree it often carries with | it, with 
it travels, in caſe it ſhould not find it, or. water by 
the way. And indeed, I have heard them ſay, that 
K can throw down a palm-tree, by its amazing 
ſtrength, to come at the wine. I never faw this 
animal; but there was a young one brought dowu 
from the inland country to the king of Malemba, 
while my fon was there. The people that brought 
it down ſaid, that, during the ſeveral months they 


had it, it was very compoſed, and took its victuals 
and drink quietly, But when it came tothe King's 


town, ſuch amazing trowds came to ſee it from 
all quarters, that it grew ſullen and ſulky, for being 
To expoſed, would eat no victuals, and died in four 
or five days. It was young, aud about fix feet and 

E 5 a half 


- 


* 


er jar, and brought it home full with the reſt. 
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a half high. Neither I nor my ſon have ever ſeen 
this extraordinary animal; for it is only to be ſeen 
in the kingdom of Angola. But my ſon, in his laſt. 


voyage, ſaw the hand of one of them cut off, a 


little above the wriſt, which, though dry and wither- 
ed when he ſaw it, was ſo much larger than the 


hand of an ordinary man, that it muſt. have belong- 


ed to an animal of no. leſs ſize than nine feet, or 
perhaps greater. It is ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt of all 
the beaſts of the wood. All are afraid of it. 
The little one, called Chimpenza, reſembles the 
Other in ſhape,. and walks oftener on all-fours than. 
kpright. We ſcarce know when this animal comes 
to a ſtate of maturity,, or the common period of its 
life. It is reported, that theſe Chimpenzas live 
together in communities, and build little towns or 
villages ; that, when their houſes are finiſhed, they 
immediately leave them, and ſet about building 
more, never chuſing to ſleep, but as few nights as 
poſſible, in one place. They are governed by a 


King, who. does not work, and have their games 


and paſtimes, as well as the negroes. When taken. 
young, and accuſtomed to the natives in their dwell- 


” ings, they cannot be prevailed upon. to ſtir out of 


doors after it is dark. One, at Serraleon, in my 
time, when the women uſed to go out to gather 
ſticks, went with them, and gathered its bundle ; 
and, when they went for water, carried its pitcher 


The 
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The complexion of this animal is rather darker 
than that of a mulatto; and the mouth is ſo large 
and wide, that it reaches almoſt from ear to ear. 
It has a flat noſe, long chin, and a good regular ſet 
of teeth like ours. Its face is ſo ugly and comical, 
that it cannot fail to excite laughter- And, I have 
_heard the natives ſay, that if they are laughed at, 
they take it to heart; which I believe is the reaſon, 
why fcarce one of them can be brought home alive. 
The young one, I got at Serraleon, could be kept 
alive only three months ; and this might be the cauſe 
of his untimely end; as a friend of mine, who re- 
ſided there many years, told me, that the natives 
aſſured him, that if they were made game of, it had 
ſuch an effect upon them, that they languiſhed and 
died. My anſwer to him was, if that was the caſe, 
they mult die; for it was impoſſible to look at thera 
without ling. | 
The Chimpenza, at its full a 1s FR 
three feet high, and very ſtrong, as appears by a 
droll adventure, that happened near Cabenda, with 
one of theſe animals, the laſt time my ſon was there. 
As the women in that country do the greateſt part 
of the work of the field, one of them told her huſ- 
band, that ſomething ate the corn and fugar-canes, 
He accordingly got up early next morning, and 
loaded his gun ; and ſeeing ſome of theſe animals 
among the corn, he fired, and wounded one, which 
happened to be horns * male, alarmed at 
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its cries, 2 exaſperated, purſued the negro, who 

had juſt time to get into his houſe, and ſhut the door, 
before the Chimpenza came up with him. It ſoon 
burſt open the door, feized the negro, and dragged 
him out of the houſe to the place where the female 
lay dead or wounded, and the people of the neigh- 
bourhood could not reſcue the negro, nor force the 
Chimpenza to quit his hold of him, till they ſhot 
him likewiſe. This man uſed to come to the fac- 
tories, and goes by the name of the SIR 
nd I ſuppoſe will as long as he lives. 

Theſe animals live chiefly or altogether on the 
Fruits of the country, fuch as plantains, bananas, 
palm; nuts, fugar-canes, and ears of corn, which 
they roaſt as the nitives'do. I afked how they made 
Meir fire; and wus told, that they take a ftick out 
of the black people's fire, who are at work in the 
field, and ſo make their own. The Itzena is a 
ſpecies betwixt the two former, being greater than 
the Chimpenza, and leſs than the Pongo. They 


herd by therhſchres, not mixing with either of the 


two other kinds. 
| ln certain parts of the world, the Oring Outang 
is to be found with fome uſe of articulation. This 
is atteſted by Maillet, the author of the Deſcription 
of Egypt. In this work he relates, that, in 1702, 
the Dutch Eaſt India company ſent out two veſſels 
from Batavia for the coaſts of New Guinea, and 


the ſouthern Countries, 1 order to trade and make 
diſcoveries. 
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diſcoveries. During that expedition, which was 
of no uſe, the Dutch ſeized two male animals, 
which they brought to Batavia, and which 
in the language of the country where they 
were taken, they called Orang: Outangs, that is, 
Wild inhabitants of the woods. They had the hu- 
man form, and like us walked upon two legs. 

Their legs and arms were very ſmall, and quite 
Tovered with hair, ſome of which they alfo had 
on the whole of their body, their faces not excepted 
Their feet were flat, where they are joined to the 
leg; ſo that they reſembled a piece of plank with 
A baton driven into it. Theſe Orangs Outangs 
Had the nails of their fingers and toes very long, 
and ſomewhat crooked, They could only articu- 
date ſounds very indiſtinctly; but were very me- 
lancholy, gentle, and peaceable. The one died 
ut Batavia, and the other in the road to Holland, 
-whither he was ſent as a curioſity, re che ad- 
miration of all Europe. 

The ſubſtance of all-cheſe differvnt 9 is, 
mat the Orang Outang, though an animal much 
reſembling man, is not (according to Lord Mon- 
boddo's hypotheſis) poſſeſſed of reaſon, or human 
Intelligence, any more than a horſe, a dog, Or a 
parrot, but is only @ ſpedies of the ape. | 
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CH A p. XXVI. 


OF- THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE 
HUMAN CONSTITUTION. 


HILE the elements ſwarm with life; while 
earth, ſea, and air, are peopled with their pro- 
per inhabitants; while different tribes have habita- 
tions aſſigned to them in particular corners of the 
globe, where alone they can find ſubſiſtence; man 
erects for himſelf a manſion in every country, 
ſubſiſts on a variety of aliment, prepared, or unpre- 
pared, by art, and breathes with equal freedom in 
the frozen, or in the burning zone. 
There is no one country, on the face Choc 
which is declared, by general conſent, to be the 
fitteſt reſidence for man. That influence of the 
heavens ſeems to be relatively the beſt, . which ha- 
bit has rendered the moſt familiar, And to ex- 
change, of a ſudden, one climate for another, is 
always hazardous for any tribe or people. Yet the 


+ - Poſitive malignancy of no climate of the world can 


de inferred from the dangers, which are ſo often 
conſequent on the migrations of mankind. Our 
phyſical habits are eſtabliſhed or diſſolved by ſlow 
degrees. Violent tranſitions ſeem repugnant to 
Nature, and often threaten our conſtitution with 
deſtruction, But if 1 it Can reſiſt the impetuoſity of 

. .the 


) * 
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the ſhock, the body axcommedates itſelf by de- 
grees to its new. condition. Things offenſive be- 


come indifferent, or even agreeable; things noxi- 
ous, innocent, or ſalutary, and in time, perhaps, 


ſo eſſential that no danger were more to be appre- 


hended, than a return to ancient habits. 


Emigrants can learn only from experience the 


peculiarities of other climates ; and, in the courſe 
of that experience, they ſtruggle with a ſeries of 
calamities from which the natives of thoſe climates 
are exempt, and from which the poſterity of thoſe 
| emigrants will be exempt, in ſucceeding gener» 
tions. 

In ſome climates of the world, the body arrives 
ſoon at maturity, and haſtens to a diflolution-with 
a proportionable celerity. In other climates, a 
longer period is allowed both for its progreſs and 
decline, In the ages of antiquity, the Britons 
were remarkable for the Tongeſt, the Egyptians for 
the leaſtextended life ; while the ordinary ſtandard, 
in other countries, deviated, as was ſuppoſed, more 
or leſs from theſe oppoſite extremes. Conſiſtently 
with the ſame order of ſecond cauſes, modern hiſtory 
informs us of a variety of people, among whom 


the natural term of life exceeds not, or even falls: 


below the ſtandard of Egypt; and the ' Britons 
yield, perhaps, 1 in longevity, to the more * 
nations. | inp 
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| however, pretended, that the Patagonians are emi- 
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The balance of nuthbers, indeed, may not be 


affected by ſuch diſtinctiors. If climates the moſt 


prolific are alſo the moſt deſtructive to the human 
ſpecies the rules of proportion are not broken ; and 
the increaſe of mankind, in one country, may be 


as effectually advanced by the prolongation of life, as 


in another by a more abundant progeny. 
In all ages of the world, the term of our exiſ- 
tence, though dependent on a multiplicity of - 


"cauſes, ſeems to have had ſome reference to cli- 


mate ; and in general to have increaſed with the 
latitude. Strength and vigour of body, till we 
arrive at the limit of the Polar circle, are found to 


Increaſe in a ſimilar progreſſion. 


Stature and magnitude, on the other hand, are 
at leaſt as conſiderable in the warmer, as in the 
colder regions. And the moſt diminutive and dwar- 


ih of the human race are, perhaps, the natives of 


the frigid Zone. 
The Patagonian ſtature, 7 exerciſing ſo long 


the curioſity, the ſcepticiſ m, and the credulity of 


the public, is at laſt ſufficiently aſcertained, and 
ſeems not to violate, in any marvellous degree, the 
wſual deſcription of man. — 

But, as a contraſt to this, the world has been 
alſo amuſed with an account of a nation, in the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, where the ordinary ſtature 

Hes not above three feet and a half. It is not, 


nent 


haas ever ſeen. One of theſe is Lord Falkland, - 
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nent for intellectual abilities, above * tribes 
of Barbarians; and the little people of Madagaſcar 
ſeem to have nothing dwarfith, in the conſtitution. 
of their minds. They are deſcribed, by an in- 
telligent writer, as a warlike people, and a match 
in genius, in conduct, and in enterprize, for the 
other natives of the ifſand. - 

No hiſtorian has deſcribed that meaſure of ant- 
mat ſtrength, that ſymmetry of. outward propor- 
tion, or that natural term of exiſtence, which, in 
the courſe of human life, is found molt connected 
with the largeſt endowments and accompliſhmeats. 
of the ſpecies. In every age and country, theſe 
combinations and aſſemblages are too diſſimilar, 
and various, to form the baſis of any theory. 
Great defects in the animal conſtitution often 
coincide with the perfection of underſtanding ; 
and great defects in the intellectual, with the ut · 
moſt perfection in all the animal powers. Some 
illuſtrious examples of ſuch coincidences occur 
among the characters of the laſt age an age, per- 
haps, as fertile of intellectual talents, as the world 


whole diſadvantages of perſon are contraſted with 
excellence of mind, by the noble hiſtorianꝰ, who 
has delivered his name down to poſterity, as a 
model of perfection. Another is Sir Charles Ca- 
vendiſh, whoſe character, as delineated by the ſame 


maſterly 
Lord Clarendon, 
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maſterly hand, conveys a moral leſſon to poſterity. 
«« The converſation,” ſays his lordſhip, ſpeaking of 
himſelf, that the Chancellor took moſt delight 
in, was that of Sir Charles Cavendiſh, brother 
to the Marquis, who was one of the moſt extraor- 
dinary perſons of that age, in all the noble endow- 
ments of the mind. He had all the difadvantages 
imaginable in his perſon, which was not only 
of fo ſmall a ſize, that it drew the eyes of men 
upon him; but with ſuch a deformity in his 
little perſon, and an aſpect in his countenance, 
that was apter to rai iſe contempt than appli- 
cation. But in this unhandſome or homely ha- 
bitation, there was a mind and a ſoul lodged that 
was very lively and beautiful; cultivated and po- 
liſhed by all the knowledge and wiſdom, that arts 
and ſeiences could ſupply it with. He was a great 
philoſopher in the extent of it, and an excellent 
mathematician, whoſe correſpendence was very 
dear to Gaſſendi and Deſcartes, the laſt of whom _ 
dedicated ſome of his works to him. He had very 
notable courage; and the vigour of his mind fo 
adorned his body, that being with his brother the 
Marquis in all the war, he uſually went out in all 
parties, and charged the enemy in all battles with” 
as keen a courage as could dwell in the heart of 
man. But then the goodneſs of his difpoſition, 
the "humility and meekneſs of his nature, and the 
vivacity of his wit were admirable He was fo 
22 modeſt 
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modeſt, that he could hardly be prevailed upon to 
enlarge on ſubjects which he underſtood better 
than other men, except he were preſſed by his very 
intimate friends; as if he thought it preſumption 
to know more than handſomer men uſe to do. 
Above all, his virtue and piety were ſuch, that no 
temptation could work upon him to conſent to any 
thing, that ſwerved, in the leaſt degree, from the 
preciſe rules of honour, or the moſt ſevere rules - 
of conſcience.” 

Thus far the noble hiſtorian, who in the laſt 
feature of the character ſeems to have drawn, by 
anticipation, the Cavendiſhes of our days ; whoſe 
inflexible integrity and patriotiſm. appear in the 
Britiſh ſenate ; and whoſe hereditary virtues are 
worthy” of the houſe of Cavendith, and of the 
former age, on 

Ihe human mind is independent on the laws 
of mechaniſm, - and allied with a nobler ſyſtem, 
0 diſregard of this high prerogative has contami- 
nated, in ſome inſtances, the conduct of nations. 
Hence the policy of Sparta authoriſed an inſtitu- 
tion, the moſt ſhocking in the proceedings of man- 
kind. — that inſtitution of Lycurgus, by which 
children of a delicate frame were condemned to 
inſtant death, ſrom a ſuppoſed connexion between 
intellectual and corporeal inſirmity. How dif- 
ferent is the wiſdom of nature, which uſually ren- 
ders ſuch children the darling objects of parental 
| care 
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tare Had the Spartan rule been adopted in our 
age, England had not reared up a Pere 
, 3 nor Europe bred a Voltaire. 

Some- predominant qualities in rude and favage 
n to be aſcribed, in the opinion of ingeni · 
ous writers, to the face of the country they inhabit. 
The emotions in the breaſt of the ſavage derive, it 
feems, a degree of wildneſs and ferocity from the 
chaos which ſurrounds him; and a certain adjuſt- 

ment and embelliſhment of the outward objects, 
is requiſite to diſpel the gloom of life, to enliven 
and extithrate the fpirits, to en the temper, 
and to render 1 humane. A 


| — 46 The attentive mind, [ | 
By this harmonious action on her pow 6. 
% Becomes herſelf harmonious,” a ar bt oe 


But this adjuſtment is not equally ae 
throughout the habitable globe. For, independent- 
Ty of culture the ſcene from the hand of nature is 
more or leſs magnificent, more or leſs adorned. 
Here are immenſe deſerts ; there delicious plains. 
Par the region of A880 and ſtorms; that, of a 
more placid and benignant ſky. Here predomi- 
nates the beautiful; there the ſublime. The 
emotions hence ornerated correſpond z and the 
tone of temper, and of manners, is in uniſon * 
the natural world. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP xXxvn. 
ON THE FEMALE SEX.” 


W I'TTH regard to the outlines, men and women 
are the ſame. Nature, however, intending 
them for mates, has given them di ſpoſitions dif- 
ferent but concordant, ſo as to produce together deli- 
cious harmony. The man, more robuſt, is fitted 
for ſevere labour, and for field exerciſe. The 
woman, more delicate, is fitted for ſedentary oc- 
cupations; and particularly for nurſing children. 
That difference is remarkable in the mind, no leſs 
than in the body. A boy is always running about; 
delights in a top or a ball, and rides upon a ſtick as 
a horſe. A girl has leſs inclination to move. Her 
firſt amuſement is a baby, which ſhe delights to 
dreſs and undreſs. I have ſcen oftener than once a 
female child under fix getting an infant in its arms, 
careſſing, ſinging, and walking about, ſtaggering 
under the weight. A boy never thinks of ſuch 
a paſtime. The man, bold and vigorous, is quali- 
fied for being a protector. The woman, delicate 
and timid, requires protection. The man, as a 
protector, is directed by nature to govern. The 
woman, conſcious of inferiority, is diſpoſed to 
obcy. 
Their intellectual powers correſpond to the 
diſtinction of nature. Men have penetration and 
* 
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folid judgment, to fit them for governing. Women 
* have a ſufficient underſtanding to make a decent 
| figure under good government. A greater propor- 
tion would excite 1 hte rivalſhip. Women 
have more imagination and more ſenſibility than 
men; and yet none of them have made an emi- 
nent figure in any of the fine arts. We hear of no 
"ſculptor nor ſtatuary among them; and none of 
them have riſen above a mediocrity in poetry or 
painting. Nature has avoided rivalſhip between 
the ſexes, by giving them different talen. 
The gentle and inſinuating manners of the fe- 
male er. tend to ſoften; and wherever women 
are indulged with any re hoy are ſooner 
poliſhed than men. 
« The chief quali ity of women, ſays Rouſſeau, 

« js ſweetneſs of temper. Made by nature for ſub- 
' miſſion in the married ſtate, they ought to learn 
to ſuffer wrong, even without complaining. Sour- 
neſs and ſtubborneſs ſerve but to increaſe the huſ- 
"band's unkindneſs, and their own diſtreſſes. It 
was not to indulge bad humours, that Heaven be- 
ſtowed on them manners inſinuating and perſua- 
ſive. They were not made weak, in order to be 
imperious. A ſweet voice ſuits ill with ſcolding. 
Delicate features ought not to be disfigured with 
paſſion. They frequently may have reaſon for 
complaints; but never to utter them publicly.“ 


5 Theſe 
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Theſe are not the only particulars that diſtin- 
guiſh the ſexes. With reſpe@ to matrimony, it 
is the privilege of the male, as ſuperior and pro- 
tector, to make a choice. The female preferred 
has no privilege but barely to conſent or to refuſe. 
Nature fits them for theſe different parts: The 
male is bold, the female baſhful. Hence among 
all nations it is the practice for men to court, and 
for women to be courted. 

Another diſtinction is equally viſible. The maſ- 
ter of a family is immediately connected with his 
Er His wife, his children, his ſervants, 
are immediately connected with him, and with 
their country through him only. Women accord- + 
ingly have leſs patriotiſm than men; and leſs bit- 

terneſs againſt the enemies of their country. 

The peculiar modeſty of the female ſex is alſo 
a a diſtinguiſhing circumſtance. Nature hath pro- 
_ vided them with it, as a defence againſt the artful | 
ſolicitations of the other ſex before marriage, and 
alſo as a ſupport of conjugal fidelity. 
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CHAT, xxvm. 
ON THE ation OF LOVE. 


- OVE is compoſed of that phyſical want to 
which the Creator attaches the propagation 
* the ſpecies, and of that univerſal tie of the mo- 
tal world, which induces us to join ourſelves to a 
determined object, to form a ſmall ſociety. 
To prove this truth, one need only examine 
what happens to every attentive man in a nume- 
rous aſſembly of women. He will not always be 
moſt taken with the handſomeſt. He will moſt 
frequently be determined in favour of a woman by 
ber pbyſiognomy, or graces. Now, that phyſiog- 
nomy, and thoſe graces are outward ſigns of the 
qualities and diſpoſition of the ſoul, W e conſe- 
quently determine for the qualities of that charac- 
ter, whoſe conformity with our own, or the eſteem 
in which we hold them, promiſe us the 1 
Happineſs in an intimate commerce. 


The ſhape alone let others prize 
Ibe features of the fair; 
I ook for ſpirit i in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 
A damaſk cheek, and ivory arm, 
Shall ne'er my wiſhes win: 
Give me an animated form 
That ſpeaks a mind within. 
4 


A face, 
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A face, where awful honour ſhines, 
Where ſenſe and ſweetneſs move, 

And angel innocence refines 

The tenderneſs of love. 


Theſe are the ſoul of beauty's frame, 
Without whoſe vital aid 

Unfiniſh'd all her features ſeem, 
And all her roſes dead, 


But ah! were both their charms _ 
How perfect 1 is the view, 

With every 1mage of delight, 
With graces ever new! 


Of power to charm the greateſt woe, 
The wildeſt rage controul ; 

Diffuſing mildneſs o'er the brow, 
And rapture through the ſoul, 


"Their power but faintly to expreſs 
All language muſt deſpair; 
But go, behold Maria's face, 
And read it perfect there, 


| RE + {+ 
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e HAT XXX. 
FALSE OPINIONS CONCERNING rox. 


OME philtofophers, ſtruck with the force of 

the phyſical want, admit in love only that 
groſs deſire. The call of nature alone, ſay they, 
is worth heeding in that paſſion; the reſt is only a 
refinement. of ſelf-love, - which man adds for his 
torment. This cynical opinion degrades humanity, 


and puts us upon a level with the brutes. Hap- 


pily for us, the inward ſentiments of every rea- 
ſonable man flatly contradict it 
Others, either enthuftaſts or ' hypocrites, baniſh 
from love, all that intereſts, the pleaſures of the 
ſenſes. They talk to us of an univerſal harmony, 
—an inclination for the primitite beauty. —a ſym- 
pathy of ſouls which, ſeparated, ſeek every means 
to rejoin each other. Thus tearing man to pieces, 


they form to themſelves a phantom, of which ex- 


perience ſhews them te non-exiſtence, hy making 
them feel that they _ Ty as well as a 
foul. 

Of theſe two falſe and over-ſtrained opinions, 
the laſt is however the moſt ſufferable. Upon 
ſeeing two ſtrangers, one of whom ſhould be moſt 
ſmitten with the mind and graces, and the other 
with beauty, I ſhould be prejudiced in favour of the 

former, 
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| former. Regulärity of features, and fineneſs d 
complexion, are not the marks of a fair ſoul. 

The perſon, who is ſtruck with them only, is ſert- 
ſual, and little fit to attain to virtue or great ta- 
lents. He that eſteems, that cheriſhes the ſigris 
of beauty in the ſoul, proves to me, by that analogy 
of ideas, his diſpoſition to acquire, or his happineſs 
in poſſeſſing the moſt eſtimable qualities. The 
perſon, who is taken by the eye only, "diſcovers 
little mind. A beautiful, as well as very ſenſible 
lady declares, that ſhe looks upon this unhappy diſ- 
poſition to be one of the greateſt defects. 


\Cft 4. JG... .* 


OF LOVE, IN AN INFANT-/SOCIETY. 


N infant ſociety, whoſe | ſübſiſtence is but 
precarious, is wholly taken up with provi- 
ding the firſt neceſſaries of life. The members 
of ſuch a ſociety, embarraſſed for a livalihood, 
feel love as a part of their wants, and ſatisfy it as 
groſsly, as they do hunger and thirſt. r 
vagrant life hindering them from having any pecu- 
liar poſſeſſion, their women will be n com- 
mon. 

The ſavages preſent us the piẽdure of: Sankt 
ſociety They treat love in a manner ſuitable to 
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their barbarous ſtate. To ſee a woman for the 
firſt time, and to receive the greateſt fayours ſhe 
can grant, are things quite uſual among them. 

Encomiums are beſtowed upon what is called 
the vigorous, the manly manners of ancient times ; 
times when fierce men abandoned themſelves to 
-wrath, to revenge, to the moſt violent paſſions ; 
-when a woman opened her arms to receive*the 
firſt comer. Is not this praiſing barbariſm ? Is it 
not commending the ſweetneſs of the acorn, whilſt 
we have plenty of the molt delicious meats ? 


— 


CHAP. XXXI. 


OF LOVE IN A SOCIETY, WHOSE MANNERS 
BEGIN TO BE SOFTENED. 


As a ſociety acquires ſtrength and conſiſtence, 
its maners are ſoftened, and the ſpirit of pro- 


perty introduces itſelf. It is as natural to wiſh to 
be the ſole poſſeſſor of a fine woman, as of a 
convenient houſe, or a fruitful field. When all 
the faculties of the ſoul are no longer engroſſed 
by care. and ſolicitude for abſolute neceſſaries, the 
comforts of ſociety are better felt, the ſocial virtues 
are better known. The deſires of love join with 


friendſhip, and that palin, aſſumes a more decent 
form. TO 
Theſe 
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_ Theſe alterations in the manners of men are 
effected only by flow degrees, and in the courſe 
of ſeveral ages. The Greeks, not far removed 
from the heroic times, which might rather be call- 
ed ſavage and barbarous, retained an -aſtoniſhing 
roughneſs of manners. Their way of conſidering 
and treating love is ſhockingly groſs, and artleſs to 
a degree that diſguſts. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


OF LOVE, IN A SOCIETY AGGRANDIZED BY 
RICHES, 


WET a ſociety has ſubſiſted for any length 
of time, when it has aggrandized itſelf, and 
acquired riches, and when thoſe riches have fa- 
voured the culture of the ſciences and arts, it ne- 
ceſſarily falls into an exceſs of luxury. Luxury, 
being by its nature inclined to abuſe all proper- 
ty, will alſo abuſe that, of women. They will 
again become almoſt common. Manners grow 
corrupted ; decency diſappears. What ſcenes of 
groſs and unbridled vices do -not the voluptuous 
courts of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and Rome 
under the tyrannical government of her Emperors, 
preſent to our view. 
This is the circle preſcribed tothe form of ** 
well as to * happineſs. We are at firſt barbarians, 
F4y. and 
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and conſequently unciyilized and unhappy. Quit- 
ting that barbariſm, we become for a while ac- 
quainted with happineſs and politeneſs. We then 
are plunged: into luxury. That luxury enervates 
and corrupts us, and our refmements throw us back 
into unhappineſs and barbariſm. 

A Roman lady reproached a Britiſh lady with, 
the barbarous cuſtom of ancient Britain, which as. 
bandoned its fine women to all warriors. «© We 
are as much barbarians as you,” anſwered the 
Briton ; © the only difference is, that we do open- 
ly with men of ment, What you do Nixately with 
the meaneſt of men.” | 


——_ — — — 
CHAP XXXIII. 


OF LOVE IN, A REPUBLIC. 


"HE form of government generally deter- 

mines the manners of a people. It ought 
alſo to determine the manner of treating love. 
In republics; whoſe conſtitution depends on vir- 
tue, the manners are ſimple and pure. INE 
of patriotiſm, and the defire of glory, poſſeſs all 
the faculties of thoſe republican fouls, and leave but 
littte- activity to the other paſſions. The civil 
inſtitutions are ſtable and reſpe&ed; Love, in a 
republic, will conſequently preſerve its natural 
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All-the members of-a good republic think them- 
ſelves concerned i in the government. Inceſſantly 
buſied with great intereſts; they feel little of thoſe 
humiliating hours of idle wearineſs of mind, which 
make men run after frivolous amuſements, ho- 


noured with the name of pleaſures. Fhey will 


live little with women, who, by the ſimplicity of 
their manners are kept within doors. Phey will 
give them only the moments conſecrated to domeſ- 
tic friendſhip. The idle, and the ſenſual, will be 
obliged to ſeek for diſguſt among deſpicable wo- 
men. Hiſtory informs us, that this method of 
treating love was that of the Greeks and Romans, 
in the nobleſt times of their republics, 


CHAP XXXIY. 


LOVE OF THE ORIENTALS. 


as fine political ſlavery of deſpotiſm neceſſarily 
draws after it civil flavery, and domeſtic 


fervitude. Among the people of thoſe unhappy . 


nations, a wife is only the flave of her huſband. 
The great put a fine woman into their ſeraglio, as 
we put a fine bird into an aviary. The number 
of theſe melancholy victims ſhews the grandeur 
of their maſter. Theſe women, whoſe ſouls are 
eneryated, whoſe minds are deſtroyed, and whoſe 


F4 - ſentiments 
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ſentiments are debaſed by a bad education, are not 
capable of inſpiringa real attachment. A ſcornful 
maſter ſees them, to paſs an idle hour, out of a 
babitude of groſs pleaſure. In thoſe wretched 
countries, the phyſical want only is known. Jea- 
louſy, the natural conſequence of that ſlavery, 
baniſhes the women from ſociety. | 

Such is the love of the Turks. The dogmas 
of Mahomet have undoubtedly contributed to 
the contempt in which his followers hold wo- 
men. The Muſſulmen look upon them as the in- 
ſtruments of their pleaſures in the life to come; 
they cannot, by conſequence, have a higher idea 
of them in this. Their contempt preſerves them 
from all attachment to a degraded ſex, and pre- 
vents the activity of ſocial inſtinct. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. xxxv. 
OF LOVE IN MONARCHIES. 


T is in monarchies that love takes the moſt dif- 
ferent forms. Honour, the great ſpirit of that 
kind of government, keeps its nature in great ſouls 
and remains what it ought to be, the love of true 
glory. In little ſouls, it degenerates into vanity. 
In a ſtate, where every individual endeavours to 
raiſe himſelf, they, whoſe feeble. talents cannot aſ- 
pire to great enterprizes, form others proportion- 
ed to their weakneſs. Not being able to conquer 
enemies, they endeavour to triumph over the pre- 
judices of women. A fort of glory is tacked to 
theſe frivolous conqueſts, to ſhew the merit of 
which, ſuch arguments are alledged, as ought often 
to humble the pride of him that uſes them. "Theſe 
ridiculous conquerors, unable to perform things 
truly great, ſtrive to make themſelves amends in 
their own conceit, by bringing little ones Into 
vogue. Such is the pedigree of foppery. 

Few citizens in a monarchy, are charged with 
the cares of government. Few well know how to- 
nouriſh the great paſſions, ambition, and the love of 
true glory. They will purſue thoſe which are 
more eaſily ſatified. Love, with them, will act a 
principal part. The idleneſs of the men, and the 
freedom of the women, the natural conſequences of 
2 ns this 
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this form of government, will produce a continaal 
commerce between the two fexes. Thoſe women, 
who ſhall find themſelves poſſeſſed of talents, and 
who cannot have employment, will give into in- 
trigue, and will have a great influence in affairs, 
This influence of the fair ſex, joined tothe foppiſh- 
neſs of the men, will beget a romantic idea of love. 
Great ſentiments will be held in honous. 

A great monarchy, which ſuppoſes power and 
riches, falls into great luxury as its power and riches. 
increaſe. If luxury gets poſſeſſion of a nation, the 
ſublime idea of love will vaniſh, and be ſucceeded, by 
one quite oppoſite, It is the nature of luxury to 
ſubſiſt by a continual change of taſtes, and this reſt-. 
leſsneſs of taſtes leads to fancies. Enervated ſouls 
can no longer fix to any thing, but glory in their 
inconſiſtence and levity. Falſe delicacy, dwelling 
vpon no one object, exhauſts them all; and, 
Gnding- no longer the means of ſatisfying itſelf 
with what really exiſts, forms to itſelf phan- 
toms. This habit of inconſtaney and falſe taſte 
extends to the mode of the paſſions. A ſolid. at- 
tachment becomes ridiculous. Pleaſure is run after 
without being found. Inſtead of love, connections 
ara formed founded on vanity, and that paſſion is 
10 longer any ming more than MING turn of 
— 
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or LOVE AMONG THE NORTHERN NATIONS: 


DIN, the great legiſlator of the North, pro- 
miſes to his warriors a paradiſe, where 
will enjoy all the pleaſures of the ſenſes, drink de- 
licious beer, and have beautiful women. | Already, 
in this life, the poſſeſſion of a fine, woman was the 
reward of courage. Prejudices o favourable to 
the ſex gained him great diſtinction. The people 
of the North in general, and the Germans in par- 
ticular, ſaw ſomething divine in women. They 
were conſulted in weighty affairs. They werg 
the propheteſſes of the nation. Their perſons 
were ſacred. 

Women, among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans (as we have before hinted) ſeem to have been 
conſidered merely as objects of ſenſuality, or of 
domeſtic conveniency. They had few attentions 
paid them, and were permitted to take as little 
ſhare in the converſation, as in the general com- 
merce of life. 

But the northern nations, who paid a kind of 
devotion to the ſofter ſex, even in their native 
foreſts, had no ſooner ſettled themſelves in the 
provinces of the Roman empire, than the female 
charaQter to aſſume new conſequence. "Thoſe 
* barbarians, who ſeemed to thirſt only for 
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blood, who involved in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin 
the monuments of ancient grandeur and ancient 
ingenuity, and who devoted to the flames the 
knowledge of ages, always forbore to offer any 
violence to the women. They brought along with 
them the reſpectful gallantry of the North, which 
| had power to reſtrain even their ſavage ferocity ; 
and they introduced into the Weſt of Europe, a ge- 
neroſity of ſentiment, and a complaiſance toward 
the ladies, to which the moſt poliſhed nations of 
antiquity were ſtrangers. 
Theſe ſentiments ef generous 8 were 
foſtered by the inſtitution of chivalry, which lifted 
woman yet higher in the ſcale of life. Inſtead of 
being nobody in ſociety, ſhe became its PRIMUM 
MOBILE. Every knight devoting himſelf to 
danger, declared himſelf the humble ſervant of ſome 
lady, and that lady was often the object of his 
love. Her honour was ſuppoſed to be intimately 
connected with bis, and her ſmile was the reward 
of his valour. For her he attacked, for her he de- 
fended, and for her he ſhed his blood. Courage, 
animated by ſo powerful a motive, loſt ſight of 
every thing but enterprize. Incredible toils were 
chearfully endured ; incredible actions were per- 
formed ; and-adventures, ſeemingly fabulous, were 
more than realized. 
The effect was reciprocal. Women, proud 
of their influence, became worthy of the heroiſm 
which 
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which they had inſpired. They were not to be 
approached, but by the high-minded and the brave; 
and men then could only be admitted to the bolom 
of the chaſte fair,, after proving. their fidelity and 
affection by e of AY and of e W 
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ON THE NECESSITY AND HAPPINESS OF 
MATRIMONY. ; 


ROVIDENTIAL care deſcends even to ve- 
getable life. Every plant bears a profufion of 
ſeed, and in order to cover the earth with vegeta- 
bles, ſome ſeeds have wings, ſome are ſcattered by 
means of a ſpring, and ſome are ſo light as to be 
carried about by the wind. Brute animals, which 
do not pair, have graſs and other food in plenty, 
enabling the female to feed her young, without 
needing any aſſiſtance from the male. But, where 
the young require the nurſing care of both Fenn 
pairing is a law of nature. 

When other races are ſo amply provides for, can 
it be ſeriouſly thought, that Providence is leſs at- 
tentive to the human race? Man is à helpleſs be- 
ing before the age of fiſteen or ſixteen; and there 
may be in a family ten or twelve children of differ- 
ent births, before the eldeſt can ſhift for itſelf. 
Now in the original ſtate of * and fiſhing, 

which 
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which are laborious oceupations, and not always 
ſucceſsſul, a woman, ſuckling her infant, is not 
able to provide food even for herſelf, much leſs 
for ten or twelve yoracious children. Matrimony, 
therefore, is ſo neceſſary to the human race, that 
it muſt be an appointment of Heaven. This con- 
eluſion cannot be reſiſted by any one who believes 
in Providence, and in final cauſes. 

To confirm this doctrine, let the conſequences 
of a looſe commerce between the ſexes be ex- 
amined. The carnal appetite, when confined to- 
one object, ſeldom transgreſſes the bounds of tem- 
perance. But were it encouraged to roam, like a 
bee, ſucking honey from every flower, every new 
object would inflame the imagination. Satiety, 
with reſpe& to one, would create new deſires with 
reſpect to others, and animal love would become 
the ruling paſſion. - 

Friendſhip conſtitutes the greateſt part of our 
happineſs. Without this, there is nothing agree- 
able in ſociety. Without this, glory and riches 
are but a burden, and pleaſure itſelf hath no reliſh, 
Now, Where can this be found ſo perfect, and ſo 
fraught with the moſt pure delights, as in the mar- 
riage ſtate? Where can ſuch reſemblance or con- 
formity of affections be expected, as between two 
perſons, who ought to have the ſame heart, and the 

fame foul? What converſation can be more free and 


wo, 6 who haye come 
under 
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under mutual engagements never to part? Can 
there. be a greater ſatisfaction in life, than to have 
a faithful companion, to whom we may freely 
diſcover every: joy and every ſorrow, and with 
whom we may intruſt every private thought with 
an entire confidence ? 

How delightfal is that ſociety, in which every 
inſtant furnithes either ſide, with new occaſions to 
" eommend and rejoice in their choice; in which 
telicity and public approbation ſhine continually 
upon two fortunate perſons, who have given them- 
felves to each other for life; in Which all their de- 
fires are inceſſantly ſatisfied ; and in which the love 
of diſtinction has nothing to ſeek beyond that ſo- 
ciety 2 


Oh ! woman! lovely woman ! Nature made you | 

To temper man: We had been brutes without you 

Angels are painted fair to look like you : 

| There's in you all that we believe of heay'n, 
Amazing brightneſs, purity and truth, 

Eternal joy and everlaſting love ! 
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All other goods by Fortune's hand * given, 
Awife, is the peculiar gift of Heaven. 
Porz. 
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every woman to one huſband. That equality, 


it is clearly the voice of nature, as well as of the 


ther and mother and cleave to his wife; and they 


the laws of nature were not contrived by our 
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CHA P. XXXVIII. 


ON POLY GAM v. 


. is a groſs infringement of the 
law of nature. The equal number of males 
and females is a clear indication, that Providence in- 
tends every man to be confined to one wife, and 


which has ſubſiſted in all countries, and at all 
times, is a ſignal inſtance of over-ruling provi- 
dence; for the chances againſt it are infinite. 
All men are, by nature, equal in rank. No 
man is privileged above another to have a wiſe ; 
and therefore polygamy 1s contradictory to the plan 
of Providence. Were ten women born for one 
man, as is erroneouſly reported to be the caſe in 
Bantam, polygamy might be the intention of Pro- 
vidence; but from the equality of males and females, 


ſacred Scripture, © That a man ſhall leave his fa- 


ſhall be one fleſh.” 

However plauſible polygamy may appear in the 
preſent ſtate. of things, where inequality of rank and 
fortune have produced luxury and ſenſuality, yet 


Maker for a forced ſtate, where numberleſs in- 
| dividuals 
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dividuals are degraded below their natural rank, 


for the benefit of a few, who are elevated above it. 
To form a juſt notion of polygamy, we mult look 


back to the original ſtate of man, where all are 
equal. In that ſtate, every man cannot have two 
wives; and conſequently no man is entitled to 
more than one, till every other be upon an-equal 
footing with him. At the ſame time, the .union 
of one man with one woman is much better cal- 
culated for continuing the race than the union of 


one man with many women. Think of a ſavage,” 
who may have fifty or ſixty children by. different. 


wives, all depending for food upon his induſtry. 


Chance muſt turn out much in his favour, if the 
half of them periſh not by hunger. How much 
a better chance for life have infants, who are diſ- 
| tributed more equally in different families? 


Polygamy has an effect ſtill, more pernicious, 
with reſpe& to children even of the moſt opulent, 
families. Unleſs affection be reciprocal and equal, 
there can be no proper ſociety in the matrimonial 
ſtate, no cordiality, nor due care of offspring. But 


ſuch affection is inconſiſtent with polygamy. A 


woman, in that ſtate, far from being a companion 
to her huſband, is degraded to the rank of a ſer- 
vant, a mere inſtrument of pleaſure and propaga- 
tion. Among many wives there will always be a 


favourite, The reſt turn peeviſh ; and if they re- 


ſent not the injury againſt their huſband, and againſt 


their 
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heir children as belonging to him, they will at leaſt, 
be diſheartened, and turn negligent of them. At 
the ſame time, fondneſs for the favourite wife and 
her children, makes the huſband indifferent about 
the reſt; and woeful is the condition of children, 
wha are fleglected by both parents. To produce 
ſuch an effect, is certainly not the purpoſe of: 
It merits peculiar attention, that Providence has 
provided for an agreeable union, among all crea- 
tures who are taught by nature to pair. Animal 
love, among creatures who pair not, is confmed 
| within a narrow ſpace of time. While the dam 
i. is occupied about her young, animal Iove lies dor- 
| mant, that ſhe may not be abſtracted from her 
duty. In pairing animals, on the contrary, animal 
love is always awake. Among the wild birds, that 
build on trees, the male, after feeding her mate in 
the neſt, plants himſelf upon the next ſpray, and 
cheers her with a ſong®. 
There is ſtill greater enjoyment provided for, the. 
human race in the matrimonial ſtate, and ſtronger. 
| incitements to conſtancy, Sweet is the ſociety of a 
pair. fitted for each other, in whom are collected 


„ A canary bird, nging to his mate on her neſt in a breeding - 
| tage, fell down dead. The female alarmed, left her neſt, and 
3 pecked at him; but finding him immoveable, ſhe refuſed 
1 nomiſhment, and died at his fide... | | 1 
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| the affeQions. of huſband, wiſe, lover, friend, 
the tendereſt affections of human nature. Public, 
government is in perfection, when the ſovereign 
commands with humanity, and the ſubjects are 
cordial in their obedience. Private government 
in conjugal ſociety, arrives at ſtill greater perfection. 
where huſband and wife govern, and are governed 
reciprocally, with entire ſatisfaction to both. The 
man bears rule over his wife's. pegſon and conduct; 
the bears rule over his inclinations. He governs 
by law; ſhe by perfuaſion. 

% The empire of a woman,” ſays Acer 
writer, © is an empire of ſoftneſs, of addreſs, of 
complacency. Her commands are careſſes; her 
menaces are tears. She ought to reign m the. 
family, like a miniſter in the ſtate, by making 
that which is her inclination be enjoined to her as 
her duty. Thus it is evident, that the. beſt do- 
meſtic ceconomy is that, where the wife has moſt 
authority. But when ſhe is inſenſible to the voice 
of her chief, when ſhe' tries to uſurp his prerogative, 
and to command alone, what can reſult from ſuch 
diſorder, but miſery, ſcandal, and diſhonour ?” 

The Empreſs. Livia being queſtioned by a mar- 
ried woman, how ſhe had obtained ſuch an aſcen; 
dancy over her huſband Auguſtus, anſwered, —** By 
being abedient to his commands,—by not wiſhing 

g to 
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to know his ſecrets, —and by hiding my knowledge 


of his amours.“ 

The late Queen of Spain was a woman of ſin- 
gular prudence, and of folid judgment. A charac- 
ter of her, publiſhed after her death, contains the 
following paſſage :—* She had a great aſcendancy 


over the King, founded on his perſuaſion of her 


ſuperior ſenſe, which ſhe ſhowed in a perfect ſub- 
miſſion to his congmanc... ; the more eaſily obeyed, 
as they were commonly, though to him imper- 
ceptibly, dictuled by herſelf, She cured him of 
many foibles; and, in a word, was his Minerva, 
under the appearance of Mentor.“ 

The chief ſources of polygamy are—ſavage man- 
ners,—and voluptuouſneſs in warm climates, which 
inſtigates men of wealth to e every rule 
of temperance. 

Strength and boldneſs are che only qualities 
which ſavages value. In theſe, females are very 
deficient, and, therefore, are deſpiſed by the males, 
as beings of an inferior order. 

The North-American tribes glory in Pry 
The drudgery of labour degrades a man in their 
opinion, and is proper for women only. To join 
| young perſons in marriage is, accordingly, the 
' buſineſs of parents; and it would be unpardonable 
meanneſs in the bridegroom, to ſhew any fondneſs 
for the bride. Young men are admitted into ſo- 
ciety with their ſeniors, at d the age of eighteen ; 
after - 
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after which it is ee to en company with 


women. 


In Guiana, a woman never eats with her huſ- 
band ; but, after every meal, ſhe attends him with 
water for waſhing. 


In the Carribbee iſlands, wives are not even per- 
mitted to eat in the preſence. of their huſbands ; 
and yet we are aſſured, that women there obey with 
ſach ſweetneſs and reſpect, as never to give their 
huſbands occaſion to remind them of their duty. 
* An example,“ adds our author“, „ worthy 
the imitation of Chriſtian wives, who are daily in- 
ſtructed from the pulpit, in the duties of obedience 
and conjugal fidelity, but to very little purpoſe.” 

Dampier obſerves in general, that, among all the 
wild nations he was acquainted with,” the women 
carry the burdens, while the men walk before, and 
carry nothing but their arms. Women, ever of 
the higheſt rank, are not better treated. The ſove- 
reign of Giaga, in Africa, has many wives, who 
are literally flaves. One carries his bow, one his 
arrow; and one gives him drink; and while he is 


tial they all fall on their knees, * their 
hands, and ſing. 


In Siberia, and even in Ruſſia, the nia ex- 
cepted, men treat their wives in every reſpect as 
flaves, The regulations of Peter I. put marriage 


upon 
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upon a more reſpectable footing, cine er 


rank; and yet ſuch are the brutal manners of the - 
Roſſiane, that tyrannical treatment of wives is far 


from being eradicated. 
Thus the low condition of the female fex, 


among favages and barbarians, paved the way to 
polygamy. Excited by a taſte for variety, and 
Ml more by pride, which is gratified by many 
_ Fervants, they delighted in a multiplicity of wives. 
The © cuſtom of ' purchafing wives is intimately 
connected with polygarny. A woman, purchaſed 
as a wife, las 'no juſt cauſe for complaining, that 
others are purchaſed as ſhe was. This practice, 
and, by conſequence, polygamy was prevalent 
among the Jews. Sechem, demanding in mar- 
riage Dinah, Jacob's daughter, ſaid, © Aſk me 
ever ſo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye ſhall ſay unto me: But give me the 
damſel to wife.” To David demanding Sanl's 
daughter in marriage, Saul ſaid, The king 
deſireth not any dowry, but an hundred foreſkins of 
the Philiſtines. Jacob, having nothing elſe to 
give, ferved Büban fourteen years for two wives. 
8 The ancient Spaniards purchaſed their wives. 
| We have the authority of Herodotus, that the 
Thracians followed the ſame practite. The latter 


adds, "that if a wile was ill treated, her relations 
could 


(h ; 
cobſd demand Rar! back, upon repizing the pie 


they got for her. 
The *Babyfonanis and the Aſpynlans, at Rated 


times, collected all the marriageable young women, 


and diſpoſed of them by auction. 
Rubreiguis, in his voyage to Tartary, * 
that there every man his wife. „ They 


beheve,” he adds, that their wives ſerve them 
in another world as they do in this ;-for which 
reaſon a widow has no chance for a ſecond. huſ- 
band, whom ſhe cannot ſerve in another world.“ 

Olaus Magnus, remark ing that among the an- 
cient Goths no dower was provided on the bride's 
Part, gives a reaſon, better ſuited perhaps to the 
time he lived in, than to 'what he deſcribes. 
„Among the. Goths,” ſays he, „ a man gave a 
dowry for his bride, inſtead of receiving one with 
her; to prevent pride and inſolence, which com- 
monly accompany riches on the woman's part.“ 
As if the hazard of petulance in a wife would 
inder a man to accept a dower witty her: a fad 
| U6Arine-foran herrefs. * 


By the laws of King Ethelbert, 'a nian, who 
committed adultery with his Heighbour's wife, was 
obliged | to pay him a fine, and to taps d him another 
wife. 

_ Giraldus Cami rents, in His delenpuen Gf 

ales, las, that there, men purchaſed "Mir 
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wives, with liberty to return them, if they proved 
not agreeable. The bride's parents retained the 
dowry, and her chance for a huſband was as good 
AS ever. X 

Among barbarous nations, ſuch as the Tartars, 
the Samoides, the Oſtiacs, as well as the inha- 
bitants of Pegu, Sumatra, and the Molucca 
illands, the practice of purchaſing their wives ſtill 
continues. 


In Timor, an Faſt-Indian iſland, men ſell even 
| thels children to purchaſe more wives. 

Among the Carribbees, there .is one inſtance 
where a man gets a wite, without paying for her. 
After a ſucceſsful war, the victors are entertained 
at'a feaſt, when the General harangues on the 
valour of the young men, who made the beſt 
| figure. Every man, who has marriageable daugh- 
ters, is eager to offer them to ſuch young men, 
without any price. | 
Opulence, in a hot climate, is he other cauſe 
of polygamy. Men, fo. circumſtanced, will pur- 
chaſe wives, rather than be confined to one. And 
purchaſe they muſt ; for no man, without a valu- 
able conſideration, will ſurrender his daughter ta 
be one of many who are deſtined to gratify the 
carnal appetite of a ſingle man. The numerous 
wives and concubines in Aſiatic harems are all 


| puzchaſed with money. In the hot climate of 
4 Hindoſtan 
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Hindoſtan polygamy is univerſal, and men « bi 
their wives. The ſame obtains in China. After 
the price is adjuſted and paid, the bride is con- 


ducted to the bridegroom's houſe, locked in a 


ſedan, and the key delivered to him. If he be not 
ſatisficd with his bargain, he ſends her back, at 
the expence of loſing the ſum he paid for her. If 
ſatisfied, he feaſts his male friends in one room, 
and he her female friends in another. A man, 
who has little ſubſtance, takes a wife for his ſon 
from an hoſpital, which ſaves him a dowry, -- 


It has been pleaded for polygamy in warm cli- -; 


mates, that women have no children after the age 
of twenty-five, while men are yet in the prime of 
life ; and therefore that a ſecond wife ought to be 


permitted, who can have children. Are women 


then to be laid aſide as uſeleſs, when they ceaſe to 
have children? In the hotteſt climates, a woman 
may be the mother of ten or twelve children; and 
are not both parents uſefully employed in rearing . 
ſuch a number, and fitting them to do for them- 
ſelves? After this important taſk is performed, is 
not the woman well entitled, for the remainder of 
lite, to enjoy the conjugal ſociety of a man to whom 
ſhe dedicated the flower of her youth? 


7 


The argument for polygamy might indeed be 


concluſive, were a greater number of females born 
than of males, But as an equality of males and 
G Females 
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- * females is the invariable rule of Nature, the argu- 
ment has no force. All men are born equal by 
nature ; and to permit polygamy, in any degree, is 
to authorize ſome to uſurp the privilege of others. 

As polygamy is a forced ſtate, contradictory to 
nature, locks and bars are the only ſure means for 
reſtraining a number of women confined to one 
huſband. When the King of Perſia, with his 
wives, removes from Iſpahan to any of his villas, 
the hour of his departure, and the ſtreet through 
which he is to paſs, are proclaimed three days 
before, in order that every man may keep out of 
the way. 

In contradiction to the climate,  Chiriſtianity 
has baniſhed polygamy from Ethiopia, though the 
Judges are far from being ſevere upon that crime. 
The heat of the climate makes them wiſh to in- 
dulge in a plurality of wives, even at the expence 
of purchaſing each of them. Among the Chriſ- 
tians of Congo polygamy is in uſe, as formerly 
when they were Pagans. To be confined to one 

wife is held, by the moſt zealous Chriſtians there, 
to be altogether irrational. Rather than be ſo con- 
fined, they would renounce Chriſtianity. 

The Chineſe are fo jealous of their wives, as 
even to lock them up from their relations; ; and, 
fo great is their diffidence of the female ſex in ge- 


— that brothers and ſiſters are not permitted to 
- converſe 


— 
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converſe together. When women go abroad, they. 
are ſhut up in a cloſe ſedan, into which no eye 
can penetrate. The intrigues carried on by the 
wives of the Chineſe Emperor, and the jealouſy 
that reigns among them, render them unhappy. 
But luckily, as women are little regarded, where 
polygamy is indulged, their ambition and intrigues 
give leſs diſturbance to the government, than? in the 
courts of European princes. 


The ladies of Hindoſtan cover their heads with 
a gauze veil, even at home, which they lay not 
aſide, except in the company of their neareſt rela- 
tions. A Hindoo buys his wife; and the firſt 
time he is permitted to ſee her without a veil is 
after marriage in his own houſe. 

In ſeveral hot countries, women are put under 
the guard of eunuchs, as an additional ſecurity ; 
and black eunuchs are commonly preferred for 
their uglineſs. But, as a woman, deprived of the 
ſociety of men, is apt to be inflamed even with the 
appearance of a man, ſome jealous nations, re- 


fining upon that circumſtance, employ old maids, 


| termed duennas, for guarding their women. In 
the city of Moka, in Arabia Felix, women of. 
faſhion never appear in the ſtreets in day light; 

-but it is a proof of manners, refined above thoſe in 
neighbouring countries, that they are permitted to 
viſit one another in the evening. If they ſind men 
G 2 in 
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Mm their way, they draw aſide to let them paſs. A 
French ſurgeon being called by one of the King of 
| Yeman's chief officers, to cure a rheumatiſm, 
which had ſeized two of his wives, was permitted 
to handle the parts affected; but he could not get 
a ſight of their faces. 


C H A P. XXXIX. 


— 


ON THE EDUCATION OF ASIATIC WOMEN, 


T* the warm regions of Aſia, where polygamy 
is indulged, the education of young women is 
extremely looſe, being intended ſolely for animal 
pleaſure. They are accompliſhed in.ſuch graces 
and allurements, as tend to inflame the ſenſual ap- 
petite. They are taught vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic; with various dances that cannot ſtand the 
teſt of decency. But no culture is beſtowed on the 
mind, no moral inſtruction, —no improvement 
of the rational faculties; becauſe ſuch education 
as qualifies them for being virtuous companions to 
men of ſenſe, would inſpire them with abhorrence 
at the being made proſtitutes. In a word, ſo cor- 
rupted are they by vicious education, as to be 
unfit objects of any delire, but what is Ty 
ſenſual. 


Aſiatic wives are not truſted even with the ma- 
| nagement 


. 
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nt of houſehold affairs, which would afford 
opportunities of infidelity. 


In Perſia, ſays Chardin, the ladies are not per- 
mitted, more than children, to chooſe a gown for 
themſelves. No lady knows! in the morning what 
ſhe is to wear that dax. 


The education of young women in Hindcltan i is 
conſiderably different. They are not taught muſic 
nor dancing, which are reckoned fit only for ladies 
of pleaſure. They are taught all the graces of 
external behaviour, particularly to converſe with 
ſpirit and elegance. They are taught alſo to ſew, 
to embroider, and to dreſs with taſte. Writing is 
neglected; but they are taught to read, that they 
may have the conſolation of ſtudying the Alcoran; 
which they never open, nor could underſtand. 11 
they did. 
| Notwithſtanding ſuch care in educating Hin- 

doſtan females, their confinement in a feraglio 
renders their manners extremely looſe. The moſt 
refined luxury of ſenſe, with idleneſs, or with 
reading love-tales ſtill worſe than idleneſs, cannot 
fail to vitiate the minds of perſons deprived of li- 
berty, and to prepare them for every ſort CIS | 
_ temperance. | 

The wives and concubines of grandees in Con- 
ſtantinople are permitted ſometimes to walk abroad 
for air and exerciſe, A foreigner ſtumbling acci- 
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bouring countries, a ſtrap, a kettle, and a faggot, 
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dentally on a knot of them, about forty in number, 
attended with black eunuchs, was, in the twinkling 
of an eye, ſeized by a briſk girl, with the reſt at 
her heels, who all accoſted him with looſe expreſ- 


| ſions. An old Janiſſary, ſtanding at a little diſ- 


tance, was amazed. His Mahometan baſhfulneſs 


would not ſuffer him to lay hands upon women; 


but, with 2 Stentorian voice, he roared to the 
black eunuchs, that they were guardians of proſti- 
tutes, not of modeſt women; urging them to free 


the man from ſuch harpies. 


—— 


CHAP, XL. 


ON MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 


ARRIAGE-ceremonies - vary. in gt 
countries, and at different times. Where 


ſavages, or among pampered people in hot climates, 
payment .of the price completes the marriage, 
without any other ceremony. Other ceremonies, 


however, are ſometimes practiſed. In old Rome, 


the bride was attended to the bridegroom's houſe 
with a female ſlave, carrying a diſtaff and a ſpindleg 


© importing that ſhe ought to ſpin for the family. 


Among the ſavages of Canada, and of the neigh- 
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are put in the bride's cabin, as ſymbols of her 
diity, viz. to carry burdens, to drels victuals, and 
to provide wood. On the other hand, the bride, 
in token of her ſlavery, takes her axe, cuts wood, 
bundles it up, and lays it before the door of the 

dridegroom's hut. All the ſalutation the receives 
is, © It is time to go to reſt,” 

The inhabitants of Sierra Leona, a negro coun- 
try, have in all their towns a boarding-ſchool, 
where young ladies are educated for a year, under 
the care of a venerable old gentleman. When 
their education is completed, they are carried in , 
their beſt attire to a public aſſembly ; which may 
be termed a matrimonial market, becauſe there 
young men convene to make choice. Thoſe, who 
fit themſelves to their fancy, pay the dowry ; and, 
cover and above, gratify the old ſuperintendant for 
his extraordinary care in educating the bride. _ 

In the iſland of Java, the bride, in token of ſub- 
jection, waſhes the bridegroom's feet ; and this is, 
a capital ceremony. 

In Ruſſia, the bride preſents to the bridegroom  . 
a bundle of rods, to be uſed againſt her when the 
deſerves to be chaſtiſed; and at the ſame time ſhe 
pulls off his boots. The preſent empreſs, intent 
upon reforming the rude manners of her ſubjects, 
has diſcountenanced that OY among people 
of faſhion. : 
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Very different were the manners of Peru, before 
the Spaniſh conqueſt, The bridegroom carried 
ſhoes to the bride, and put them on with his own 
hands. But there, purchaſing of wives was un- 
known. Marriage ceremonies in Lapland are di- 
rected by the ſame principle. It is cuſtomary ' 
there for a man tv make preſents to his children of 
rein- deer; and young women, who have a large 
ſtock of theſe animals, have lovers in plenty. A 
young man looks for ſuch a wife at a fair, or at a 
meeting for paying taxes. He takes to the houſe of 
the young woman's parents ſome of his relations 
being ſolicitous in particular to have an eloquent 
ſpeaker. -T hey are all admitted, except the lover, 
who muſt wait till he be called in. After drinking 
ſome ſpirits, the ſpokeſman addreſſes the father in 
humble terms, bowing the wn + a8 "it he were in- 
troduced to a "_ 1308 
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CHAP. XII. 


ON FEMALE EEE CESSION. 


HE gradual advance of the female fox to an 
equality. with the male ſex, is viſible in the _ 
laws of female ſucceſſion that have been eſtabliſhed 
at different times, and in different countries. It is 
not probable that, in any country, women were. - 
early admitted to inherit land. They are too much 
deſpiſed among ſavages, for ſo valuable a privilege. 
The fierceneſs and brutality of the ancient Romans, 
in particular, unqualified the women to be their 
companions. It never entered their thoughts, 
that women ſhould inherit land, which they cannot 


defend by the ſword. But women came to be re- 


garded, in proportion as the national manners re- 
fined. The law, prohibiting female ſucceſſion in 
land, eſtabliſhed in days of ruſticity, was held to be 
rigorous and unjuſt, when. the Romans were more 
poliſhed... | 
The barbarous nations, who cruſhed the Roman: 
power, were not late in adopting the mild man- 
ners of the conquered. They admitted women to: 
inherit land, and they exacted a double N 
for injuries done to them. 


By the Salic law among the Franks, women 
were expreſsly prohibited to inherit land, But 
G5 this 
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this prohibition was in time eluded, by the follow- 
ing ſolemnity. The man, who wanted to put his 
daughter upon a footing with his ſons, carried her 
before the commiſſary, ſaying, My dear child, 


an ancient and impious cuſtom bars a young wo- 


man from ſuceeding to her father: but, as all my 
children, are equally given me by God, I ought 
to love them equally ; therefore, my dear child, 
amy will is that my effects be divided equally be- 
tween you and your brethren.“ 

In poliſhed ſtates women are not excluded from 
qucceeding even to the crown. Ruſſia and Britain 
afford examples of women capable to govern, in an 
abſolute, as well as in a limited monarchy. 
Among the Hurons in North Amarica, where 
the regal dignity is hereditary, and great regard 
paid to the royal family, the ſucceſſion is continued 
through females, in order to preſerve the royal 


blood untainted. When the chief dies, his ſon 


does not ſueceed, but his ſiſter's ſon ; who certain- 
ly is of the royal blood, whoever be the father. 
And, when the royal family is at an end, a chief 


zs elected by the nobleſt matron of the tribe. 


The ſame rule of ſucceſſion obtains among the 


| Natches, a people bordering on the Miſſiſſippi; 


it being an article of their creed, That their 
royal family are children of the ſun.” | 
On the ſame belief was founded a law in Peru, 
appointing the heir of the crown to marry his ſiſ- 


ter; 
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ter; which, equally with the law mentioned, pre- 
ſerved the blood of the ſun in the royal ſamily. 

Female ſucceſſion depends, in ſome degree, on 
the nature of the government. In Holland, all 
the children, male and female, ſucceed equally. 
The Hollanders live by commerce, which women 
are capable of as well as men. Land, at the ſame 
time is ſo ſcanty in that country, as to render it im- 
practicable to raiſe a family, by engroſſing a great 
eſtate in land; and there is nothing but the am- 
bition of raiſing a family, that can move a man to 
prefer one of his children before the reſt. The ſame 
law obtains in Hamburgh, far the ſame reaſons. _ 

Extenſive eſtates in land ſupport great families i in 
Britain, a circumſtance unfavourable to younger 
children. But probably in London, and in other 
great trading towns, mercantile men provide againſt 
the law, by making a more equal diſtribution of 
their effects among their children. | 

Upon a review of the hiſtory of the fair is, 
would not one be apt to conclude, that originally 
females were every where deſpiſed, as they are at 
preſent among the ſavages of America ; — that 
wives, like ſlaves, were procured by barter and 
that polygamy was univerſal. The northern na- 
tions of Europe, however, muſt be excepted from 
-theſe concluſions. Among them; women were 
from the beginning courted and honoured, nor 
was polygamy ever 1 among them. 
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cn AP. XIII. 


CURIOUS INSTANCES OF FALSE mene, 


Wu we conſider the many cauſes that 
miſlead from juſt reaſoning, in days eſ- 
pecially of ignorance ; the erroneous and abſurd 
opinions that have prevailed, and till continue, 
in ſome meaſure, to. prevail in the world, a fir 
from being ſurpriſing. 

WMWere reaſon our only guide in the conduct of 
life, we ſhould have cauſe to complain; but our 
Maker has provided us with the moral ſenſe, a 
guide little ſubjeẽt to error in matters > of impor- 
tance, 

To exemplify erroneous and abſurd ae 
of every ſort, would be endleſs. Let the follow- 
ing amuſing inſtances, therefore, ſuffice. 

Plato, taking it for granted, © That every being 
which moves itſelf muſt have a ſoul, concludes 
that the world muſt have a foul, becauſe it moves 
itſelf. | 
Appion ridicules the Jews for adhering literally 
to the precept of reſting on their ſabbath, ſo as to 
ſuffer Jeruſalem to be taken that day by Ptolemy 
ſon of Lagus. Mark the anſwer of Joſephus. 
„ Whoever paſſes a ſober judgment on this mat- 
ter, will find our practice agreeable to honour and 

virtue; for what can be more honourable and vir- 

| .”, = Want, 
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tuous, than to poſtpone our country, and even 
life itſelf, to the ſervice of God, and of his holy 
religion?“ A ſtrange idea of religion, to put it in 
direct oppoſition to every moral principle! 

A ſuperſtitious and abfurd doctrine, & that God 
will interpoſe by a miracle to declare what is right, 
in every controverſy, has occaſioned much erroneous 
reaſoning, and abſurd practice. The practice of 
determining controverſies, by ſingle combat, com- 
menced about the feventh century, when religion 
had depenerated into ſuperſtition, and _ 
was eſteemed the only moral virtue. The parlia- 
ment of Paris, in the reign of Charles VI. ap- 
pointed a ſingle combat, in order to have the 
judgment of Heaven, whether the one had com- 
mitted a rape with the other's wife. 

The trials by water, and by fire, reſt on the 
fame erroneous foundation. In the former, if the 
perſon accuſed ſunk to the bottom, it was a judg- 
ment pronounced by God, that he was innocent. 
If he kept above, it was a judgment that he was 
guilty. Fleury remarks, that if ever the perſon 
accuſed was found guilty, it was his own fault. 

In Sicily, a woman acccufed of adultery, was 
compelled to ſwear to her innocence. The oath, 


taken down in writing, was laid on water; and if 


it did not fink, the woman was innocent. We 


find the ſame practice in Japan, and in Malabar... 
One 
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One of the articles inſiſted on by the reformers 
in Stotland, was, „that public prayers be made, 
and the ſacraments adminiſtered in the vulgar 
tongue.“ The anſwer of a provincial council was 
in the following words: "Phat to conceive public 
prayers, or adminiſter the ſacraments in any lan- 
guage but Latin, is contrary to the traditions and 
practice of the Catholic church, for many ages 
paſt; and that the demand cannot be granted, 
without impiety to God, and diſobedience to the 
church.” Here it is taken for granted, that the 
practice of the church is always right; which is 
building an argument on a very rotten foundation. 
The Caribbeans abſtain from eating turtle, 
which they think would infe& them with the lazi- 
neſs and ſtupidity of -that animal. Upon the ſame 
: erroneous notion, the Brafilians abſtain from the 
fleſh of ducks and of every creature that moves 
ſlowly. | 

It is obſerved of aGnhern nations, that they. do 
not open the mouth ſufficiently for diſtinct articu- 
lation; and the reaſon given is, „that the cold- 
neſs of the air makes them keep the mouth as cloſe 
as poſſible.” People inured to a cold climate are 

as little affected by cold in the mouth, as in any 
other part of the body. The real cauſe is, that 
northern tongues abound with conſonants which 
i mt but a {mall 1 of the mouth. 
: A talent 
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A talent for writing ſeems in Germany to be 
eſtimated by weight, as beauty is ſaid to be in 
Holland. Cocceius, for writing three weighty folio 
volumes on law, has obtained among his country- 
men the epithet of Great. This author, handling 
the rules of ſucceſſion in land- eſtates, has, with 
moſt profound erudition, founded all of them upon 
the following very ſimple propoſition. In a com- 
petition, that deſcendant is entitled to be preferred, 
who has the greateſt quantity of the predeceſſor's 
blood in his.veins. Has a man any of his prede- 
ceſſor's blood in his veins, otherwiſe than meta- 
phorically ? Simple indeed! to build an argument 
in law upon a pure metaphor. 


To convince the the world of the truth of the 


four goſpels, Ireneus urges the following arguments, 


which he calls demonſtration. There are four 


quarters of the world, and four cardinal winds, 
conſequently there are four goſpels in the church, 
as there are four Pillars that ſupport it, and four 
breaths of life that render it immortal.” Again, 
«© There have been four covenants ; the firſt, under 
Adam, the ſecond under Noah, the third under 
Moſes, the fourth under Jeſus Chriſt.” E 

St. Cyprian, in his exhortation to martyrdom, 
after having applied the myſterious number ſeven, to 
the ſeven days of the creation, to the ſeven thou- 


ſand years of the world's duration, to the ſeven 
ſpirits 
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; fpirits that ſtand before God, to the ſeven lamps 
of the tabernacle, to the ſeven candleſtic ks of the 
Apocalypſe, to the ſeven pillars of wiſdom, to the 


feven children of the barren woman, to the ſeven 


women, who took one man for their huſband, to the 


ſeven brothers of the Maccabees, —obſerves, that St. 


Paul mentions that number as a privileged number; 

- which, ſays he, is the reaſon why he did not write 
but to ſeven churches. 

Joſephus, in his anſwer to Appion, urges the 


following argument for the temple of Jeruſalem: 


« As there is but one God, and one world, it holds 
by analogy, that there ſhould be but one temple.” 
At that rate, there ſhould be but one worſhipper. 


And why ſhould that one temple be at Jeruſalem, 


rather than at Rome, or at Pekin ? 

The Syrians and Greeks did not for a long time 
eat fiſh. Two reaſons are aſſigned, One is, that 
fiſh is not ſacrificed to the Gods; the other, that 


being immerſed in the ſea, they look not up to 
heaven. The firſt would afford a more plauſible 


argument for eating fiſh. And, if the other have 


any weight, it would be an . e for ſacrificing 
men, and neither fiſh nor cattle. 


In juſtification of the Salic th which prohibits. 


female ſucceſſion, it was long held a concluſive 
argument, That in the Scripture, the lies are 
_ id neither to work nor to _ wg 


Peter 
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Peter Hantz of Horn, who lived in the laſt cen- 
wry, imagined that Noah's ark is the true conſtruc- 
tion of a ſhip ; which,“ ſaid he, © is the work- 
manſhip of God, and therefore perfect; —as if a 
veſſel, made only for floating on the water, were 
the beſt alſo for ſailing. 
The Spaniards, who laid waſte a great part of 
the Welt Indies, endeavoured to excuſe their cruel-- 
ties, by maintaining, that the natives were not 
men, but a ſpecies of the Ouran Outang ; . for no 
better reaſon, than that they were of a copper 
colour, ſpoke an unknown language, and had no 
| beard. | X 
In 1440, the Portugueſe ſolicited the Pope's 
permiſſion to double the Cape of Good Hope, and 
to reduce to perpetual ſervitude the negroes, be- 
cauſe they had the colour of the damned, and never 
went to church. 939 
In the Frederician . a ition is laid 
down, © that by the law of nature, no man can 
make a teſtament.” And in ſupport of that propoſi- 
tion the following argument is urged, which is ſaid 
to be a demonſtration : © No deed can be a teſta- 
ment while a man is alive, becaufe it is not neceſ- 
ſarily his Ja will; and no man can make a teſta- 
ment after his death.“ Both premiſes are true, 
but the negative concluſion does not follow. It 
is true a man's -deed is not his /aft will, while he 
é | 1s 
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is alive. But does it not become his laſt will, 
when he dies without altering the deed? | 


The Roman Catholics began with beheading 


heretics, hanging them, or ſtoning them to death. 
But ſuch puniſhments were diſcovered to be too 


flight, in matters of faith. It was demonſtrated 


that heretics ought to be burnt in a flow fire. It 
being taken for granted, that God puniſhes them in 
the other world with a ſlow fire ; it was inferred, 
That as every prince and every magiſtrate is the 
image of God in this world, they ought to follow 
his example.” Here is a double error in reaſon- 
ing ;—firſt, the taking for granted the fundamental 


propoſition, which is ſurely not ſelf-evident ; and 
next, the drawing a concluſion from it, without 


any connection. | 
Huetius, Biſhop of Auvranches, declaiming 
againſt the vanity of eſtabliſhing a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of deſcendants, obſerves, that other writers 
had expoſed it upon moral principles, but that he 
would cut it down with a plain metaphyſical. ar- 
gument. © Father and ſon are relative ideas; 
and the relation is at an end by the death of either, 
My will therefore to leave my eſtate to my ſon is 
abſurd ; becauſe after my death, he is no longer | 


my ſon.” By the ſame ſort of argument he de- 


monſtrates the vanity of fame. The relation 
that ſubſiſts between a man and his character, is at 
an 
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an end by his death; and therefore, the cha- 
rater given him by the world, belongs not to him 
nor to any perſon.” Huetius is not the only 
writer, who has urged metaphyſical n 
contrary to common ſenſe. 

It was once a general opinion among hoſe who 
dwelt near the ſea, that people never die but during 
the ebb of the tide. And there were not wanting 
plauſible reaſons. The fea, in flowing, carries 
with it vivifying particles that recruit the ſick. 


The ſea is ſalt, and ſalt preſerves from rottenneſs. 


When the ſea ſinks in ebbing, every thing ſinks 
with it. Nature languiſhes, the ſick are not vi- 
vified. They die. 


The Jews enjoyed the iii; for ſeveral 


centuries, of being ſkilful phyſicians. Francis I. of 


France, having long laboured under a diſeaſe that 
eluded the art of his own phyſicians, applied to the 
Emperor Charles V. for a Jewiſh phyſician from 
Spain. Finding that the perſon ſent had been 
converted to Chriſtianity, the King refuſed to em- 
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ploy him; as if a Jew were to loſe his ſkill, upon 


being converted to Chriſtianity, Why did not the 


King order one of his own phyſicians to be con- 
verted to Judaiſm ? 


In reaſoning, inſtances are not rare, 1 miſtaking 
the cauſe for the effect, and the effect for the cauſe. 


When a ſtone is thrown from the hand, the con- 


' - tinuance 
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tinuance of its motion in the air, was once univen 


ſally accounted for as follows :—** That the air 
follows the ſtone at the heels, and puſhes it on.” 


The effect here is miſtaken for the cauſe. The 


air indeed follows the ſtone at the heels; but it 


only fills the vacuity made by the ſtone, and does 
not puſh it on. 

It has been ſlyly urged againſt the art of phyſic, 
that phyſicians are rare among temperate people, 


who have no wants but thoſe of nature; and that 


where phyſicians abound, diſeaſes abound. This 


is miſtaking the cauſe for the effect, and the effect 
for the cauſe. People in health have no occaſion 


for a phyſician; but indolence and luxury beget 
diſeaſes, and diſeaſes beget phyſicians. 
In accounting for natural appearances, even good 


Writers have betrayed a weakneſs in reaſoning. 
| Deſcartes aſcribes the motion of the planets to a 


vortex of ether whirling round and round. He 


thought not of enquiring, whether there really be 


"ſuch a vortex, nor what makes it move. 


M. Buffon forms the earth out of a ſplinter of 


the ſun, ſtruck off by a comet. May not one be 
permitted humbly to enquire of that eminent phi- 


loſopher, what formed the comet? This paſſes for 
ſolid reaſoning; and yet we laugh at the poor 


Indian, who ſupports the earth from falling by an 
788 and the clephant by a tortoiſe. 
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Ancient hiſtories are full of incredible facts, that 
paſſed current, during the infancy of reaſon, which 
at preſent would be rejected with contempt. Every 
one, who is converſant in the hiſtory of ancient 
nations, can recall inſtances without end. Does 
any perſon believe at preſent, though gravely re- 
ported by hiſtorians, that in old Rome there was a 
law, for cutting into pieces the body of a bank- 
rupt, and diſtributing the parts among his cre- 
ditors? The ſtory of Porſenna and Scevola is highly 
romantic; and there is little reaſon to believe, 
there ever was ſuch a ſtate as that of the Amazons, 


Abſurd concluſions have been deduced from pro- 
hibitions taken literally, againſt common ſenſe. 
Lord Clarendon gives two inſtances ; both of them 
relative to the great fire of London. The mayor 
propoſing to pull down a houſe, in order to ſtop 
the progreſs of the fire, was oppoſed by the lawyers, 
who declared the act to be unlawful; and the 
| houſe was burnt without being pulled down. 
About the ſame time, it was propoſed to break 
open ſome houſes in the Temple for IN the 
furniture, the poſſeſſors being in the country; 
it was declared burglary to force open a door — 
out conſent of the poſſeſſor. - ' 


Such literal interpretation, contrary to common 
ſenſe, has been extended even to inflit puniſh- 
ment. Iſadas was bathing, when the alarm was 
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given in Lacedæmon, that Epaminondas was at 
hand with a numerous army. Naked as he was, 
he ruſhed againſt the enemy with a ſpear in one 
hand, and a ſword in the other, bearing down all 
before him. The Ephori fined him for going to 
battle unarmed; but honoured him with a garland 
for his gallant behaviour. How abſurd to think, 
that the law was .intended for ſuch a caſe! And 
how much more abſurd to think, that the ſame 


act ought to be both puniſhed and rewarded ! 


It is a ſalutary regulation, that a man Who is 
abſent cannot be tried for his life. Pope For- 
moſus died ſuddenly, without ſuffering any pu- 
niſhment for his crimes. He was raiſed from his 
grave, dreſſed in his pontifical habit ; and in that 
ſhape a criminal proceſs went on againſt him. 
Could it ſeriouſly be thought, that a rotten carcaſe, 


brought into court, was ſufficient to fulfill the law ? 


The ſame abſurd farce was played in Scotland, 
upon the body of Logan of Reſtalrig, ſeveral years 


aſter his interment. The body of Tancred, King 


of Sicily, was raiſed from the grave, and the head 
cut of for ſuppoſed rebellion. Henry IV. of 


| Caſtile, was depoſed in abſence; but, for a colour 
ol juſtice, the following ridiculous ſcene was acted. 


A wooden ſtatue, dreſſed in a royal habit, was 
placed on a theatre; and the ſentence of depo- 
ſition was ſolemnly read to it, as if it had been 


the King himſelf. The Archbiſhop of Toledo 
| 2 ſeied 
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ſcized the crown, another the ſceptre, a third the 
ſword, and the ceremony was concluded, with 
proclaiming another king. 

C HAP. XLIII. 
ON THE ANTICIPATION OF FUTURITY. 


O bias in human nature is more prevalent, 

than a deſire to anticipate futurity, by being 

made acquainted beforehand with what will happen. 
It was indulged without reſerve in dark times ; and 
hence omens, auguries, dreams, judicial aſtrology, 
oracles, and prophecies, without end. It ſhows 
ſtrange weakneſs not to ſee, that ſuch fore-know- 
ledge would be a gift more pernicious to man, than 
Pandora's box. It would deprive him of every mo- 


tive to action; and leave no place for ſagacity, nor 
for contriving means to bring about a deſired event. 
Life is an enchanted caſtle, opening to intereſting * 


views that inflame the imagination, and excite in- 
duſtry.— Remove the veil that hides futurity— 
To an active, buſtling, animating ſcene, ſucceeds 
a dead ſtupor, men converted into ſtatues, —paſlive, 
like inert matter, becauſe there remains not a 
fingle motive to action. Anxiety about futurity 
rouſes our ſagacity to prepare for what may hap- 
pen; but an appetite to know, what ſagacity 
cannot diſcover, is a weakneſs in nature, incon- 
ſiſtent with every rational principle. 
| 3 
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_- oN ou PROPENSITY TO THE BELIEP OF THE. 
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ROPENSIT to things rare and . 
is a natural bias no leſs ſiniuetſal than the for- 
mer. Any ſtrange or unaccountable\gvent reviſes = 
3 the attention, and inflames the mind. We ſuck it in 
. greedily, wiſh it to be true, and * it upon the 
lighteſt evidence, - | 
A hart taken in the foreſt of Senlis by Charles VI. 
ol France, bore a collar upon which was inſcribed 
„ Cæſar hoe me donavit.” Cæſar gave me this, 
Every one believed that a Roman Emperor was 
meant, and that the beaſt muſt have lived at leaſt a 
thouſand years; overlooking that the Emperor of 
Germany is alſo ſtyled Cæſar, and that it was not 
neceſſary to go back fifty years. 
This propenſity diſplays itſelf even in i childhood.” 
Stories of ghoſts and apparitions are anxiouſly liſten- 
ed to, and by the terror they occaſion, firmly be- 
lieved. The vulgar, accordingly, have been cap- 
_ tivated with ſuch ſtories, upon evidence that would 
not be ſufficient to aſcertain the ſimpleſt fat. The 
abſurd and childiſh prodigies that are every where 
ſcattered through the hiſtory of Titus Livius, not * 
to mention other ancient hiſtorians, would be un- 
. accountable in a writer of ſenſe and gravity, were 
it not for the propenſr mentioned, | 
But 
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But human belief is not left at the mercy of every 
irregular bias. Our Maker has ſubjected belief to 
the ſubjection of the rational faculty; and accor- 
dingly, in proportion as reaſon advances towards 
maturity, wonders, prodigies, apparitions, incan- 


tations, witchcraft, and fuch ſtuff, loſe their in- 


fluence. That reformation, however, has been ex- 
ceeedingiy flow, becauſe the propenſity is very 
ſtrong. Such abſurdities found credit among wile - 
men, even as late as the laſt age. | 

The Earl of Clarendon gravely relates an inci- 
dent concerning the aſſaſſination of the Duke of 
Buckingham, the ſum of which follows. © There 
were many ſtories ſcattered abroad at that time, of 
prophecies and predictions of the Duke's untimely 
and violent death ; one of which was upon a better 
foundation of credit, than ſuch diſcourſes are uſu- 
ally founded upon. There was an officer in the. 
King's wardrobe in Windſor caſtle of reputation 
for honeſty and diſcretion, and at that time about 
the age of fifty. About ſix months before the 


miſerable end of the Duke, this man being in bed 


and in good health, there appeared to him at mid- 
night a man of a venerable aſpect, who drawing 
the curtains, and fixing his eye upon him, ſaid, 
Do you know me, Sir?” The poor man, half dead 
with fear, anſwered, that he thought him to be 
Sir George Villiers, father to the Duke. Upon 
which he was ordered by the apparition, to go to 
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the Duke and tell him, that if he did not ſomewhat 
to ingratiate himfelf with the people, he would be 
ſuffered to live but a ſhort time. The ſame perſon 
appeared to him a ſecond and a third time, reproach- 
ing him bitterly for not performing his promiſe. 
The poor man pluck' d up as much courage as to 
excuſe himfelf, that it was difficult to find acceſs to 

the Duke, and that he would be thought a madman. 
"The appatition imparted to him ſome ſecrets, which 
he ſaid would be his credentials to the Duke. The 
officer, introduced to the Duke by Sir Ralph 
Freeman, was received courteouſſy. They walk- 
ed together near an hour ; and the Duke ſometimes 
ſpoke with great commotion, though his ſervants 
with Sir Ralph were at ſuch a diſtance, that they 
could not hear a word. The officer, returning from 
the Duke, told Sir Ralph, that when he mentioned 
| the particulars that were to gain him credit, the 
Duke's colour changed; and he Twore the officer 
could come to that knowledge only by the devil; 

for that theſe particulars were. known only to kin 
ſelf, and to one perſon more, of whoſe fidelity he 
was ſecure. The Duke, who went to accompany 
the King at hunting, was obſerved to ride, all the 
the morning, in deep thought; and before the 
morning was ſpent, left the field and alighted at 
his mother's houſe, with whom he was ſhut up 
"for two or three hours. When the Duke left her, 


bis Countenance appeared full of trouble, with a 
mixture 
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mixture of anger, which never appeared before in 
converſing with her; and ſhe was found overwhelm- 
ed with tears, and in great agony, Whatever there 
was of all this, it is a notorious truth, that when 
ſhe heard of the Duke's murder, ſhe ſeemed not 
in the leaſt ſurpriſed, nor * ſhe expreſs much 
ſorrow.“ | 
The name of Lord Clarendon calls for more at- 
tention to the foregoing relation than otherwile it 
would deſerve. It is no article of the Chriſtian 
faith, that the dead [preſerve their connection with 
the living, or are ever ſuffered to return to this 
world. We have no ſolid evidence for ſuch a fact; 
and rarely hear of it, except in tales for amuſing or 
terrifying children. Secondly, The ſtory is incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſyſtem of Providence; which, for 
the beſt purpoſes, has drawn an impenetrable veil 
between us and futurity. Thirdly, This appa- 
rition, though ſuppoſed to be endowed with a mi- 
raculous knowledge of future events, is, however, 
- deficient in the ſagacity that belongs to a perſon of 
ordinary underſtanding. It appears twice to the 
officer without thinking of giving him proper cre- 
dentials; nor does it think of them till ſuggeſted by 
the officer. Fourthly, Why did not the apparition 
go directly to the Duke himſelf; what neceſſity for 
employing a third perſon? The Duke muſt have 
been much more affected with an apparition to him- 
ſelf, than with the hearing it at ſecond hand. The 
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officer was afraid of being taken for a madman ; 
and the Duke had ſome reaſon to think him ſuch. 
Laſtly, The apparition happened above three 
months before the Duke's death ; and yet we hear 
not of a ſingle ſtep taken * him, in purſuance of 
the advice he get. 

The authority of the writer, and the regard we 
owe to him, have drawn from me, ſays Lord 


Kaimes, the foregoing reflections, which with re- 


ſpect to the ſtory itſelf are very little neceſſary ; for 
the evidence is really not ſuch as to verify an ordi- 
nary occurrence. His Lordſhip acknowledges, that 
he had no evidence but common report, ſaying, 
that it was one of the-many ſtories-ſcattered abroad 


at that time. He does not ſay, that the ſtory was 


related to him by the officer, whoſe name he does 


not even mention, or by Sir Ralph Freeman, or by 


the Duke, or by the Duke's mother. If any thing 


happened like what is related, it may with goed 
reaſon be ſuppoſed that the officer was crazy, or en- 
thuſiaſtically mad. Nor have we any evidence be- 


yond common report, that he communicated any 


Aecret to the Duke, 


( 
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6X THE TENDENCY OF THE HUMAN MIND TO 
MYSTERIES AND HIDDEN MEANINGS, 


en HER ſource of erroneous reaſoning, is 
a ſingular tendency in the mind of man to 
myſteries and hidden meanings. Where an object 
makes a deep impreſſion, the buſy mind is ſeldom 
ſatisfied with the ſimple and obvious meaning, In- 
vention is rouſed to allegorize, and to pierce into 
hidden views and purpoſes. Religious forms and 
ceremonies, however arbitrary, are never held to- 
be ſo. If an uſeful purpoſe do not appear, it is ta- 
ken for granted that there muſt be an hidden mean- 
ing; and any meaning, however childiſh, will ſerve, 
when a better cannot be found. Such propenſity. 
there is in dark ages for allegorizing, that evenour 
Saviour's miracles have not eſcaped. 

«. Sacrifice to the celeſtial gods with an odd 
number, and to the terreſtrial gods with an even 
number, is a precept of Pythagoras. Another is, 
« Turn round in adoring the gods, and fit down 
when thou haſt worſhipped.” The learned make 

2 ſtrange pother about the hidden meaning of theſe 
precepts. But, after all, have they any hidden 
meaning? Forms and ceremonies are uſeful in ex- 
ternal worſhip, for occupying the mind; and it is 
of no- importance what they be, provided they pre- 
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vent the mind from wandering. Why ſuch parti- 
ality to ancient ceremonies, when no hidden mean- 
ing is ſuppoſed in thoſe of Chriſtians, ſuch as 
| bowing to the eaſt, or the prieſt performing the 
liturgy, partly in a black upper garment, partly in 
a white ? 

No ideas are more ſimple than of numbers, nor 
leſs ſuſceptible of any hidden meaning; and yet 
the profound Pythagoras has imagined many ſuch 
meanings. The number one, ſays he, having no 
parts, repreſents the Deity. It repreſents alſo or- 
der, peace, and tranquillity, which reſult from 
unity of ſentiment. The number 1% repre- 
ſents diſorder, confuſion, and change. He diſ- 
covered in the number three the moſt ſublime 
myſteries. All things are compdſed, ſays he, of three 
ſubſtances. The number four is holy in its nature, 
and conſtitutes the divine eſſence which conſiſts in uni- 


7 ty, power, benevolence, and wiſdom. Would one 


believe, that the great philoſopher, who demonſtrated 
the forty-ſeventh propoſition of the firſt book of Eu- 
clid, wasthe inventor of ſuch wild conceits? Perhaps 
Pythagoras only meant to divert himſelf with them. 
Whether he did ſo or not, it ſeems difficult to be 
explained, how ſuch trifles were preſerved in me- 
mory, and handed down to us through ſo many 
generations. All that can be ſaid is, that during 


the infancy of . every novelty makes a 
figure, 
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figure, and it requires a long courſe of time to 
| ſeparate the corn from the chatf. 

The following precepts of the ſame- philoſopher, 
though now only fit for the Child's Guide, were 
originally cheriſhed and preſerved, in memory as 
emanations of ſuperior wiſdom. « Do not enter 
a temple for worſhip but with a decent air. Ren- 
der not life painful, by undertaking too many affairs. 
Be always ready for what may happen. Never bind 
_ yourſelf by a vow nor by an oath. Leritate not a 
man who is angry.“ | 

The ſeven wiſe men of Greece made a figure in 
their time; but it would be unreaſonable to expect, 
that what they taught during the infancy of know- 
ledge, ſhould make a figure in its maturity. 

A certain writer, ſmitten with the conceit of 
hidden meanings, has applied his talent to the con- 
ſtellations of the zodiac. The lion typifies the force 
or heat of the ſun, in the month of July, when 
he enters that conſtellation. The conſtellation, 
where the ſun is, in the month of Auguſt, is term- 
ed the virgin, ſignifying the time of harveſt. He 
enters the balance in September, denoting the equa- 
lity of day and night. The ſcorpion, where he is 
found in October, is an emblem of the diſeaſes 
that are frequent during that month. The balance, 
it muſt be acknowledged, is well hit off; but the 
reſemblance of the force of the lion to the heat of 
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the fun, is not ſo clearly feen, and till leſs that of 
harveſt to a virgin. The ſpring would be more 
happily repreſented by a virgin, and the harveſt by 
a woman that is pregnant. 

Our tendency to myſtery and allegory diſplays 
itſelf with greater vigour, in thinking of our fore- 
fathers, and of the ancients in general, by means of 
the veneration that is paid them. Before writing 
was known, ancient hiſtory is made up of tradi- 
tional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled Eng- 
land; and the Scots are deſcended from Scota, 
daughter to an Egyptian king. Have we not 
equally reaſon to think, that the hiſtories of the 
beathen Gods are involved in fable? We pretend 
not to draw any hidden meaning from the ſormer, 
why ſhould we expect any ſuch meaning in the 
latter? 

Deſcartes was the greateſt geometer of the age 
he lived in, and one of the greateſt of any age; 
which inſenſibly, led him to overlook intuitive 
| knowledge, and to admit no propoſition, but what 
is demonſtrated or proved, in the regular form of 
ſyllogiſm. He took a fancy to doubt even of his 
own exiſtence, till he was convinced of it by the 
following argument. Cogito, ergo ſum : I think, 
therefore I exiſt. And what ſort of a demonſtra- 
| tion is this after all? If nothing is to be taken for 
granted, an argument is no leſs neceſſary to prove 


that he — than to prove that he exiſts. It is 
- true 
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true, that he has intuitive knowledge of his think 
ing; but has he not the ſame of his exiſting ? 
Would not a man deſerve to be laughed at, who, 
after warming himſelf at a fire, ſhould imagine the 


the following argument neceſſary to prove its exiſ- 
tence. © The fire burns, therefore © it exiſts,” 
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ON THE TENDENCY OF MORAL CHARACTER: 
TO DIVERSIFY THE HUMAN FORM. 


"HE mind itfelf is often the original ſeat of - 
diſorder which is transferred to the animal 
fyſtem. In the hiſtory of. individuals, it is obvious 
to obſerve, that a diſtempered imagination, and 
irregular paſſions, frequently: prey upon the body, 
waſte its vigour, and even haſten its diſſolution. - 
Judging then from analogy, it ſeems not unreaſona- 
ble to expect, that the paſſions, to which ſociety is 
occaſionally obnoxious, may be productive of ſimi- 
lar effects upon the multitude, appear in exterior 
ſymptoms, impair the ſoundneſs of public health, 
and enervate the principle of animal life. What 
form of ſociety is moſt open to this annoyance, is 
a problem which, perhaps, the hiſtory of the ſpecies 
is not able to reſolve. But, in general, it may 
de pronounced of human life, that the vindictive, 
E 5, | tlie 
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the envious, and unſocial paſſions, are hoſtile 
to the poſſeſſor, while all the oppoſite emotions 
diffuſe a kindlier influence over our animal frame. 
« How miſerable are the damned!“ ſaid Saint 
Catherine of Genoa; * they are no longer capable 
of love. | 

So cloſe is the ſocial union, that if the fierceſt 
tyrant that ever exiſted in human form was doom- 
ed to be himſelf the executioner of his bloody edicts, 
the victims of his tyranny would become the inſtru- 
ments of his puniſhment, and the torture inflicted 
would be more than he could endure. _ 

The little tyrant of Greece, whom the "I 
of Euripides chaſed from the public theatre, all 
bathed in tears, retained, in defiance of himſelf, 
the ſenſibility of nature. And if the heart is thus 
liable to be ſubdued by fiction, how ſhould it ſuſ- 
tain, in fimilar circumſtances, the actual preſence 
of woe? To be callous to ſuch impreſſions, i is to 
be more or leſs than man; and, even where virtue 
is extinct, our organized Iyſtem is liable to be af- 
fected by this powerful ſympathy of minds. 

Varieties of national character we obſerve im- 
printed on the phyſiognomy of nations. The ſe- 
veral qualities of levity or vanity dignity or pride, 

puſillanimity, fortitude, dulneſs, vivacity, ferocity, 
meekneſs, and a thouſand nicer gradations of moral 
character, riſe up in the viſage, and mark the ex- 


- texior of man. Individuals, it is allowed, are of- 
| ten 
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ten found devoid of the characteriſtics that pre- 
dominate 1n the family, in the tribe, or in the 
nation to which they belong, while they retain, 
nevertheleſs, all the uſual marks of thoſe charac- 
teriſtics. Hence, phyſiognomy is a deluſive art. 

Men are belied by appearances, till at laſt the 
genuine expreſſion of the individual is inter- 
. preted, and declares the fallacy of more equivo- 
cal and general ſigns. Theſe general ſigns, the 
accumulated effect, perhaps, of prevailing habit 
for generations, may become congenial to a race; 
and, being wrought into the organization, cannot 
be effaced at once by the abſence of the ans, 
which contribyted to their formation, 

To correct, and to eſtabliſh mental habit, is the 
prerogative of a moral agent. But the lineaments 
and proportions of the body are not variable with 
the gradations of intellectual improvement; and 
hence the mind is ſo often at variance with the 


forms which the countenance aſſumes, in conſe- 


quence of its primæval caſt. 

When the moſt exalted genius of antiquityx, ” 
by the exertion of this prerogative, had reformed 
and - ennobled all the features of his character, a. 
phyſiognomiſt, by the rules of art, judged of him 

trom his conſtitutional propenſities. | 
Some latitude, however, is allowed to man in” 
this adjuſtment of things. He can often conceal 
| 6 or 
* Socrates. 


„ 43 
or diſguiſe his ſentiments by the ſuppreſſion of the 
natural ſign. He can aſſume appearances, without 
the feelings to which they belong. In the exer- 
eiſe of this talent he diſplays conſummate addreſs ; 
and artificial language, more at command, ier 
the deceit, and countervails the language of nature. 
Such artifices confer a falſe and temporary phyſiog- 
nomy, that violates the connection of things, and 
belies the ſyſtem of the mind.; ſo difficult, however, 
and laborious, is this effort of art, that the moſt 
dexterous diſſemblers, aided by all the owe of 
words, often fail in the attempt. 

- A wniter, profoundly verſed in the "Oe cha- 
rater, yet more diſpoſed to heighten its blemiſhes 
than its perfections, has remarked; in one of the 
great ſtateſmen of his time, this ſtruggle between 
art and nature. It is indeed true,” ſays Dean 
Swift of Lord Somers, ©* that no man is more apt 
to take fire upon the leaſt appearance of provoca· 
tion, which temper he ſtrives to ſubdue with the 
utmoſt violence upon himſelf; ſo that his breaſt 
has been ſeen to heave, and his eyes to ſparkle with 
rage, in theſe very moments when his words and the 
eadence of his voice, were in the humbleſt and ſofteſt 
manner. Perhaps that force upon his nature may 
cauſe that inſatiable love of revenge, which his de- 
tractors lay to his charge, who confequently reckon 
Giffimulation * his chief ne Ky 


To 
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To form falſe combinations is not only difficult,. 
but the execution probably is always imperfect; 
and hence the great maſters in expreſſion, whether 
orators, or actors on the ſtage, muſt endeavour to 
feel all the emotions they would diſplay to advan- 
tage. This may even influence the moral cha- 
racter. In often perſonating the hero, there is ac- 
quired a caſt of heroiſm; and in perſonating mean 

wretches, there is a danger of actual debaſement.. 
Sentiments find an eaſy ingreſs through the ima: 
gination into the heart, and the occaſional ſen- 
timents of the actor may become the habitual 
principles of the man. Thus, the profligate or 
libertine, long acted, abates the love of decorum; 
and he who can ſuſtain the enthuſiafm of any vir- 
tue, though in a borrowed character, has probably 
appropriated to himſelf ſome ſhare of its real 
energy. 8 7, ; | 

It is this mode of proceeding, which diſcrimi- 
nates the actor of genius from the inferior mimic, 
whoſe talents are exhauſted in the tranſcript of viſi- 
ble ſigns, regardleſs of their foundation. in the 
human mind. In the ene caſe, the repreſentation 
is juſt and natural; in the other aukward and ina- 
nimated; and, by ſuch a criterion, a ſagacious ob- 
ſerver will diſtinguiſh real excellence from me- 
chanical imitation, in. the fictitious drama; as in 
the drama of the world, candour from affectation, 
and the truth of character from diſſimulation, and 
impoſture. Upon 


_ 6 

Upon the whole, it may be. concluded, that 
moral ſentiment diverſiſies the outward form. 
And though the varieties, which indicate national 
character, may often be equally conſiſtent with 
health and vigour, yet, in certain circumſtances of 
ſaciety, there is reaſon to believe, that the predo- 
minant feelings of our nature become highly in-- 
jurious to the animal ceconomy. ä 
Let us ſuppoſe a tribe of mankind, reduced to 

a ſituation the moſt humiliating and calamitous,— 
cramped in their intellectual exertions by an illi- 
beral - diſcipline, —prone to the ſentiments they 
muſt learn to diſſemble, and averſe from other ſen- 
timents they are obliged to counterfeit, —at perpe- 
tual variance with fortune, — and led, by the rigour 
of its perſecutions, to cheriſh the odious, the ran- 
- Corous, the vindictive, to the excluſion of all the 
gentler paſſions. Under ſuch circumſtances, it 
were contrary to the whole analogy of nature, if 
the bodily conſtitution. remained ſound and un- 

touched. 5 
This picture is not copied from imagination, 
and affumed merely on the prerogative of hypotheſis. 
The original is to be contemplated in the hiſtory 
of both the ancient and modern world; among 
the bondmen of Judæa, the helots of ae the 
ſubjects of domeſtic tyranny among the Romans, 
and a large proportion af the NF in another- 
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Of all the nations of antiquity, the Athenians 
treated ſlaves with molt humanity ; the Spartans / 
with the leaſt. If, in the treatment of their women, 
the Spartans have appeared worthy of ſuch ſuperior 
praiſe; in this other branch of public manners, they 
are far inferior to the rival ſtate. The moſt wan- 
ton-debaſement of ſlaves entered into the avowed 
plan of their civil diſcipline. The helots were 
even compelled to commit vice, in order to inſpire 
an abhorrence of it in the Spartan youth; to beſot 
themſelves with intoxicating liquors, in order to 
afford a leſſon of moderation to the free citizen. 
But how ſhocking. is that policy, which ſported 
with humanity in one form, to give it dignity in 
another; and authoriſed a breach of morality, with. 
a view to enforce its precepts 

In general, however, the condition of ancient 
flaves was leſs unhappy, than that of modern ones. 
The Chronia of the Greeks, - the Saturnalia of the 
Romans, could even invert the diſtinction of ranks. 
Slaves, on theſe feſtivals, were ſerved by their 
maſters; and all ranks of men were reminded, by 
an admirable eſtabliſhment, of that primitive equali- 
ty, which was ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in the 
reign of Saturn, and the golden age. Some inter- 
vals of freedom were thus permitted; ſome ſhort 
reſpite to the wretched. But the negro tribes are 
unacquainted with any ſuch indulgences. And, 
without accuſing their American maſters of inhu- 

manity 
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manity beyond the nations of antiquity, we may 
obſerve peculiar circumſtances in their deſtiny, that 
enhance its rigour. Their maſters, without being. 
more inhuman by nature, are, in practice, more 
unjuſt. Ancient ſlaves found a refuge in the ſym- 
pathy of their maſters, which the negroes do not 

ſo eaſily excite. Their features and complexion,. 
furniſhing an occaſion for unreaſonable contempt, 
or antipathy approaching to hatred, extinguiſh that 

fellow- feeling with their ſufferings, by which their 
grievances would often be lightened, and the hand 
of the oppreſſor diſarmed. , 

Hatred,. envy, and revenge, grow up naturally 
under ſuch ſufferings. But the love of liberty, the 
moſt ſtubborn principle of the heart, is at length 
eradicated, Self- reverence is gone; and emanci- 
pation itſelf cannot reſtore them to the honours of 
human nature. In time, they view themſelves 
almoſt in the light, in. which they are viewed by 
their rulers ;. and it is thus they finally acquieſce in 
their deſtiny, and ceaſe eyen to think like free men, 
after having ceaſed to be free, 

If then the unfortunate natives of Africa, the 
ſubjects of our diſhonourable and odious commerce, 
do, in reality, degenerate in the various regions to 
which they are transferred, and, far from multi- 
plying, cannot even keep up the number of the 
ſtack without perpetual recruits, it is not improba- 
te that the inſolence of tyranny, and the violence 
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offered to the ſtubborn paſſions and feelings of na- 
ture, contribute as largely to that degeneracy in 
their frame, as the ſmart of the rod, or malignity 
of climate, or the labours they are forced to en- 
dure. | 
The reduction of the negro tribes to perpetual 
ſervitude was contended for, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, on this notable ground, that they had the 
colour of the damned.“ This ground can only be 
occupigd in an ignorant and ſuperſtitious age. But 
the arguments, by which the ſame conduct is ſtill 
attempted to be vindicated, though more ſubtle and 
refined, are equally repugnant to reaſon, to hu- 
manity, and to ſound policy. Thoſe arguments 
have accordingly been refuted from all theſe con- 
ſiderations, by ſome of the moſt reſpectable writers 
in our own and other nations ; by Hume, by Smith, - 
by Monteſquieu; and in a manner the moſt deci- 
ſive and animated, by an author“, who unites to 
the warmeſt zeal for the rights of mankind, a com- 
prehenſive knowledge of their intereſts ;, and who. 
has adorned a work, abounding in various and uſe- 
ful information for all nations, with all the lights 
of philoſophy, and all the ſplendor of eloquence. 
'The conviction of men of ſcience is. now the-con- 
viction of mankind in general, and, it is hoped, 
will have its due weight with thoſe Higher powers, 
y to 
# Hiſt, Phil, et Polit, tome iv. p. 161, 
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to whom alone it belongs, by prohibiting the im- 
portation of ſlaves under the ſevereſt penalties, to 
annihilate for ever a traffic, which throws ſo great 
a ſtain on the political aeconomy of modern 
— 
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c H AP. XLII. 


ON LUXURY. 


EN, who live by hunting, can bear a long 
faſt, and gorge voraciouſly when they have 
plenty, without being the worfe for it. Whence it 
is that barbarians are great and groſs feeders. They 


_ are equally addicted to drunkenneſs, and pecu- 


liarly fond of ſpiritueus liquors. Cyrus preparing 
to attack his brother Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, 
Publiſhed a manifeſto, that he was more worthy of 
the throne than his brother, becauſe he could ſwal- 
low more wine. The ancient Scandinavians, who, 
like other favages, were intemperate in eating and 
drinking, ſwallowed large cups to their gods, and 
to ſuch of their countrymen as had fallen bravely in 
battle. To hold much liquor was 15 Ta a heroic 
virtue. 

. people fed but once a- day, a faſhion. 
which continued, even after luxury was indulged 


" other reſpects. In the war of Xerxes againſt 
| Greece,, 
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Greece, it was pleaſantly ſaid of the Abderites, 
' who were burdened with providing for the King's 
table, that they ought to thank the gods, for not 
inclining Xerxes to eat twice a-day. Plato held the 
Sicilians to be gluttons, for having two meals every 
day. In the reign of Henry VI. the people of 
England fed but twice a- day. Hector Boyes, in 
his hiſtory of Scotland, exclaiming againſt the grow- 
ing luxuries of his contemporaries, ſays, that ſome 
perſons were ſo gluttonous, as to have three meals 
every day. 8 | 

Feaſts in former times were carried beyond all 
bounds. William of Malmſbury, who wrote in 
the days of Henry IT. ſays, That the Engliſh 
were univerſally addicted to drunkenneſs, continu- 
ing over their cups day and night, keeping open 
houſe, and ſpending the income of their eſtates in 
 riotous feaſts, where eating and drinking were car- 
ried to exceſs, without any elegance.“ People, 
who live in a corner, imagine that every thing is 
peculiar to themfelves. What Malmſbury ſays of 

the Engliſh is common to all nations, i advancing 
from the ſelfiſhneſs of ſavages to a reliſh for fociety, 
but who have not yet learned to bridle their __ 


tites. 

 Giraldus Cambrenſis, ſpeaking of the Monks of 
Saint Swithin, ſays, that they thitew - themfelves 
proſtrate at the feet of Henry II. and with many 


tears complained, that the Bilhop, who was their 
abbot 
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abbot, had withdrawn from them three of their 
uſual number of diſhes. Henry, having made 
them acknowledge, that there ſtill remained ten 
diſhes, ſaid, that he himſelf was contented with 
/ three, and recommended to the Biſhop to reduce 
them to that number. 

About this period, angels, prophets, and patri- 
archs, were ſet upon the table in plenty. A cu- 
rious deſert was ſometimes exhibited, termed ſullellie, 
viz. paſte moulded into the ſhape of animals. 

A feaſt given by Trivultius to Lewis XII. of 
France; in the city of Milan, makes a figure in. 
Italian hiſtory. No fewer than 1200 ladies were 
invited; and the Cardinals of Narbon and St. 
Severin, with many other prelates were among the. 
dancers. After dancing, followed the feaſt, to. 
regulate which there were no fewer employed than. 
160 maſter-houſeholds. Twelve hundred officers 
in an uniform of velvet, or ſatin, carried the vic- 

tuals, and ſerved at the ſide- board. 

The bill of fare of an entertainment, given by Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn to a company of 1500. 
perſons, on his coming of age,, is a ſample of an- 
cient Engliſh hoſpitality, which appears to have. 
nothing in view: but crowding and cramming. The 
following paſſage is from Hollinſhed : © That the. 
length and ſumptuouſneſs of feaſts formerly in uſe, 
are not totally left off in England; notwithſtand- 
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ing that it proveth very beneficial to the phyſicians, 
who moſt abound, where greateſt exceſs and miſ- 
government of our bodies appear. He adds, that 
claret, and other French wines were deſpiſed, and 
ſtrong wines only in requeſt. The belt, he ſays, 
were to be found in monaſteries ; for that the mer- 
chant would have thought his ſoul would go ſtraight 
way to the devil, if he ſhould ſerve monks with 
other than the beſt. 


In Scotland, ſumptuous entertainments were 
common at marriages, baptiſms, and burials In 
the reign of Charles II. a ſtatute was thought ne- 
ceſſary to confine them within moderate bounds. 


Of old, there was much eating with little va- 
riety. At preſent, there is great variety, with more 
moderation. From a houſehold-book of the Earl 
of Northumberland, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
it appears that his family, during winter, fed moſtly 
on falt meat, and ſalt fiſh; and with that view 
there was an appointment of 160 gallons of muſ- 
tard. On fleſh days, through the year, breakfaſt 
for my Lord and Lady was a loaf of bread, two 
manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a 
chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled: On 
meagre days, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a 
quart of beer, a quart of wine, a diſh of butter, a 
Piece of ſalt fiſh, or a diſh of buttered eggs. Dur- 
ipg lent, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of 

beer, 
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beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of ſalt fiſh, fix 
baconed herrings, four white herrings, or a diſh of 
ſproits. There was as little variety in the other 
meals, except on feſtival days. 

The above way of living, was at that time high 
luxury. A lady's waiting woman, at preſent, 
would never have done with grumbling at ſuch a 
table. 

Me learn from the ſame 8 that the Earl had 
bdut two cooks for dreſſing victuals to more than 
| ao domeſtics. In thoſe days, hen, chicken, capon, 
-Pigeon, plover, partridge, were reckoned ſuch deli- 
cacies, as to be 3 except at my Lord's 
_ able. 


CHAP. XLVIII. 
ON REFINEMENTS IN CQOKERE. 


S luxury advanced, delicacies became more 
Emiliar, Hollinſhed obſerves, A. D. 1570, 
6. « that the . nobility, rejecting their own cookery, 
employed as cooks muſical- headed Frenchmen, and 
© ſtrangers.” He ſays, that even merchants, when 
they gave a feaſt, rejected butcher's meat as un- 


_ . worthy of their tables; having jellies of all colours, 
and in, all figures, repreſenting Aon trees, beaſts, 
_ Ah, don lt fruit. | | 
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Henry Wardlaw, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
obſerving the refinements' in cookery, introduced 
by James T. of Scotland, -who had been eighteen 
years a priſoner in England, exclaimed againſt the 
abuſe, in a parliament held at Perth 1433. 'He 
obtained a law, reſtraining ſuperfluous diet, and 
prohibiting the-uſe of baked meat to any under the 
degree of gentlemen ; and permitting it to gentle- 
men on feftrval days only; «which baked meat, ſays 
the biſhop, was never before ſeen in Scotland. 

The peaſants in Sicily regale themſelves with ice 
during ſummer. They ſay, that ſcarcity of ſnow 
would be more grievous to them than ſcarcity of corn 
or of wine. Such progreſs has luxury made, even 
among the populace. 

People of faſhion in London and Paris, who em- 
ploy their whole thoughts on luxurious living, would 
be ſurpriſed to be told, that they are ſtill deficient 
in that art. In order to advance the luxury of the 
table to the acme of perfection, there ought to be a 
Cook for every diſn, as in ancient Egypt there was 
a phyſician for every diſeaſe. | 

Barbarous nations, being great eaters, are fond 
of large joints of meat; and love of ſhow retains 
great joints in faſhion, - even after meals become 
-more moderate. 

A wild boar was towlled whole, for a fpper. 
to Anthony and Cleopatra; and ſtuffed with poultry 

| and 
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and wild-fowl, it was a favourite diſh at Rome, 


termed the Trojan boar, in alluſion to the Trojan 
horſe. The hoſpitality of the Anglo-Saxons was 
ſometimes exerted in roaſting an ox whole. 


Great joints are left off gradually, as people be- 


come more and more delicate in eating. In France, 
great joints are leſs in uſe than formerly ; and in 


England, the enormous ſurloin, formerly the pride 
of the nation, is now 4n Home families baniſhed to 
the ſide- board. 


In China, where manners are carried to a high 
degree of refinement, diſhes are compoſed * 
of minced meat. 


ON HOUSES * E th vr: 


T* early times, people were no leſs LAI their 
houſes, than in their food. Toward the end 


of the ſixteenth century, the people of England 


were beginning to build with brick and ſtone. 


Formerly houſes were made of timber poſts, wattled 
together, and plaiſtered with clay to keep out the 


cold. The roof was ſtraw, ſedge, or reed. It 
was an obſervation of a Spaniard in Queen Mary's 


days. Theſe Engliſh have their houſes of ſticks 
and dirt, but they fare as well as the king.” 
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From Lord Northumberland's houſehold-books 
it would ſeem, that grates were unknown at that 
time, and that they burnt their coal upon the hearth. 
A certain ſum is allotted for purchaſing wood; be- 
cauſe ſays the book, coals will not burn without 
it. There is allo a certain ſum allotted for pur- 


chaſing charcoal, that the ſmoke of the ſea-coal 


might not hurt the arras. | 

In the fourteenth century, the laber of private 
perſons in Paris, as well as in London, were of 
wood. Morriſon, who wrote in the begining 
of the laſt century, ſays, that, in London, the houſes 
of the citizens were very narrow in the ſtreet- front, 
five or fix ſtories high, commonly of wood and 
clay with plaiſter. The ſtreets of Paris not being 


paved, were covered. with mud; and yet for a wo- 


man to travel theſe ſtreets in a cart, was held an 


article of luxury and as ſuch prohibited by Philip 


the Fair. Paris is enlarged two thirds ſince the 
death of Henry IV. though at that time it was, 
perhaps, no leſs populous than at preſent. | 
People were equally plain in that houſehold- 
furniture. While money was ſcarce, ſervants got 


land inſtead of wages. An old tenure in England. 


binds the vaſſal to find ſtraw for the King's bed, 
and hay for his horſe. 

From Lord Northumberland's houſehold- book, 
mentioned above, it appears, that the linen allow- 
ed for a whole year amounted to no more tha ſe- 
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venty ells; of which there were to be cight table- 
cloths for his Lordſhip's table, and two towels 
for waſhing his face and hands. | 
Hollinſhed mentions his converſing with old 


- men, who remarked many alterations in England 
within their -remembrance ;—that their fathers, 
and themſelves formerly, had nothing to ſleep on 

but à ſtraw pallet, with a log of wood for a pil- 

low ;—a pillow, ſaid they, being thought neceſſary 
only for a woman in child-bed ;—and that if a 
man, in ſeven years after marriage, could purchaſe 

a a flock-bed, and a ſack of chaff to reſt his head 


upon, he thought himſelf as well lodged as the 
lord of the town, who, perhaps, lay ſeldom on a 
bed entirely of feathess. Another thing they re- 
marked, was change of houſehold veſſels from tim- 
ber plates into pewter and from wooden Lo 
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SHA 
ON THE DIFFERENT IDEAS OF LUXURY. 


EN in different ages differ widely in their 
notions of luxury. Every new object of 
ſenſual gratification, and every indulgence beyond 
what is uſual, are commonly termed luxury; and 

ceaſe to be luxury when they turn habitual. - Thus, 
every hiſtorian, ancient and modern, while he in- 
veighs againſt the lyxury of his own times, won- 
ders at former hiſtorians, for characteriſing as 
luxury, what he conſiders as conveniencies w 
or rational improvements. 

Galvanus Fiamma, who in the fourteenth cen- 
tury wrote a hiſtory of Milan, his native country, 
complains, that in his time plain living had given 
way to luxury and extravagance. He regrets the 
times of Frederic Barbaroſſa, and Frederic II. 
when the inhabitants of Milan, a great capital, 
had but three fleſh-meals in a week, when wine 
was a rarity, when the better ſort made uſe of dried 
wood for candles, and when their ſhirts were of 
ſerge, linen being confined to perſons of the higheſt 
rank. © Matters. fays he, are wonderfylly 
changed. Linnen is a common wear. The wo- 
men dreſs in ſilk, ornamented frequently with gold 
and ſilver ; and they wear gold pendants in their 
cars. A hiſtorian of the preſent times would 
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"laugh at Fiamma, for ſtating as articles of luxury, 
what are no more than decent for a tradeſman and 
his wife. 
- John Muſſo, a native of ae who alſo 
wrote in the fourteenth century, declaims againſt 
the luxury of his contemporaries, particularly againſt 


tat of the citizens of Placentia, his countrymen. 


% Luxury of the table, ſays he, „of dreſs, of 
houſes, and houſehold furniture, in Placentia, be- 
gan to creep in after the year 1300. Houſes have 
at preſent halls, rooms with chimneys, porticos, 
wells, gardens, and many other conveniencies un- 
known to our anceſtors. A houſe that has now 
many chimneys, had none in the laſt age. The fire 
was placed in the middle of the houſe, without any 
vent 'for the ſmoke but the tiles. All the family 
- fat round it, and the victuals were dreſſed there. 
The expence of the houſehold furniture is ten 
times greater than it was ſixty years ago. The 
taſte for ſuch expence comes to us from France, 


#74 from Flanders, and from Spain. Eating-tables, 


formerly but twelve inches long, -are now grown to 
_ _ eighteen. They have table-cloths, with cups, 
Ipoons, and forks of filver, and large knives. 
Beds have filk coverings and curtains. They have 
got candles of tallow or wax, in candleſticks of 
iron or copper. Almoſt every where there are two 


5 lifes, one e for the chamber, and one for the kitchen, 
| 4 Confections 
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Confetions have come greatly in uſe, and * 


ſuality regards no expence. 
About eighty years ago, French wine, in Edin- 
burgh taverns, was preſented to the gueſts in a 
ſmall tin veſſel, meafuring about an Engliſh pint. 
A ſingle drinking-glaſs ſerved a company the whole 
evening ; and the firſt perſons, who inſiſted for a 
clean glaſs with every new pint, were accuſed of 
loxury. A company of highlanders benighted, 
wrapped themſelves up in their plaids, and lay 
down in the ſnow to ſleep. A young gentleman, 
making up a ball of ſnow, uſed it for a pillow. 
His father, ſtriking away the ball with his foot, 
„What, Sir,” ſays he,“ are youturning effeminate.”” 
| In the mountainous iſland of Rum, one of the 
Weſtern iflands of Scotland, the corn produced 
ſerves the inhabitants but a few months in the win- 
ter. The reſt of the yezr they live on fleſh, fiſh, 
and milk ; and yet are healthy and long-lived. In 
the year 1768, a man died there aged 103, who 
was 50 years old before he ever taſted bread. This 
old man frequently harangued upon the plain fare 
of former times ; finding fault with his neighbours 
for indulging in bread, and upbraiding them for 
toiling like ſlaves, to produce ſuch an unneceſſary 
article of luxury. 


Thus, every one exclaims 01 che luxury of 
* preſent times, judging more favourably of the 


he | paſt; 


af 
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paſt ; as if what is luxury at preſent, would ceaſe 
to be luxury when it becomes cuſtomary. What 
is the foundation of a ſentiment ſo univerſal ? In 
- Judging of things that admit of degrees, compariſon 
is the ordinary ſtandard. Every refinement in cor- 
poreal pleaſure, therefore, beyond what is cuſtom- 
ary, is held to be a blameable exceſs, below the 
dignity of human nature. For that reaſon, every 
improvement in living is pronounced to be luxury 
while recent, and drops that character when it. 
comes into common uſe. For the ſame reaſon, 
what is moderation in the capital, is eſteemed 
luxury in a country-town. Doth luxury then de- 
pend entirely on compariſion ? Is there no other. 
foundation for diſtinguiſhing moderation from ex- 
ceſs? This will hardly be maintained. | | 
- This ſubject is rendered obſcure by giving dif- 
ſerent meanings to the term luxury, A French 
writer holds every ſort of food to be luxury, but 
raw fleſh and acorns, which were the original food 
of ſavages ; and every ſort of covering to be luxury 
but ſkins, which were their original cloathing. 
According to that definition, the plough, the ſpade, 
the loom, are all inſtruments of luxury; in which 
view, he juſtly extols luxury to the ſkies. We are 
dorn naked, becauſe we can clothe ourſelves ; and 
artificial cloathing is to man as much in the order 
of nature, as hair or feathers are to other animals. 
But whatever aocords do the common nature of man, 


is 
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is right; and for that reaſon cannot in a- proper 
ſenſe be termed luxury. 

Shoes are a refinement from walking barefoot ; : 
and Voltaire, taking this refinement to be luxury, 
laughs at thoſe who declaim againſt luxury. 


The true definition of luxury is A faulty exceſs 
in the gratification of the external ſenſes.” Tt does 
not, however, belong to every one of theſe. The 
fine arts have no relation to luxury. A man is 
not even ſaid to be luxurious, merely for indulging 
in dreſs, or in fine furniture. Hollinſhed inveighs 
againſt drinking glaſſes as an article of luxury. At 
that rate, a houſe adorned with fine pictures or 
ſtatues, would be an imputation on the proprietor. 

In proper language, the term luxury is not ap- 
plicable to any pleaſure,of the eye or ear; but is 
confined to thoſe pleaſures which are merely cor- 
poreal. What exceſs in ſuch pleaſures may juſtly 
be denominated faulty, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine. | 95 
Though our preſent life be a ſtate of trial, yet 
our Maker has kindly indulged us in every pleaſure, 
that is not hurtful to the mind nor to the body; 
and therefore no exceſs, but what is hurtful, falls 
under the cenſute of being luxurious. It is faulty, 
as a tranſgreſſion of ſelſ-· duty; and, as ſuch; is con- 


demned by the moral ſenſe. The moſt violent 
declaimer agdint luxury wi got affiron, that bread 
I 4 is - 
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is luxury, or a ſnow-ball uſed for a pillow. Theſe 
are innocent, becauſe they do no harm. As little 
will it be affirmed, that dwelling-houſes, more 
capacious than thoſe originally built, ought to be 
condemned as luxury; ſinee they contribute to 
chearfulneſs as well as to health. The plague, 
ſome centuries ago, made frequent viſits to Lon- 
don, promoted by air ſtagnating in narrow ſtreets 
and ſmall houſes. From the great fire in 1666, 
when the houfes and ſtreets were enlarged, the 

Plague has not once been in London. 


CEA FLEE 


ON LUXURY IN EATING AND DRINKING, PAR» 
. 1 5 THE ENGLISH. 


OO great - indulgence in corporeal u 
ſeldom prompts violent exereiſe; but there 


are numberleſs inſtances, of its relaxing even that 
moderate degree of exerciſe, which is healthful both 

to mind and body. 'T his, in particular, is the caſe 
of too great indulgence in eating or drinking. 
Such /indulgence, creating a habitual appetite for 
more than nature requires, loads the ſtomach, de- 
| preſſes the ſpirits, and brings on a habit of liſtleſs- 
neſs and inactivity, which renders men cowardly 
and effeminate. People who are attached to riches, 
or to ſenſual pleaſure, cannot think, without hor- 
| ror, 
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rot, of abandoning. them. A virtuous man con- 
ſiders himſelf as placed here, in order to obey the 
will of his Maker. He performs his duty, and: 
is ready to quit his poſt upon the firſt ſummons. 

And what does the epicure gain by his exceſs ? 
In a grand palace, the maſter occupies not a greater 
ſpace that his meaneſt domeſtic ; and brings to-his- 
moſt ſumptuous feaſt leſs appetite than any of: his 
gueſts. Satiety makes him loſe the reliſh even 
of rarities, which afford to others a poignant 
pleaſure. 

What enjoyment, then, have the 8 above 
others? Let them beſtow their riches in making 
others happy. Benevolence will double their own. 
happineſs ; firſt, in the direct act of doing good; 
and next, in reflecting upon the good. they have 
done, the moſt delicate of all feaſts. 

Had the Engliſh continued Pagans, they would 
have invented-a-new: deity to preſide over cookery.. 
A luxurious table, covered with. every dainty, 
ſeems to be their favourite idol; A miniſter: of 
ſtate never withſtands a feaſt. Luxury i in- eating. 
is not unknown in their univerſities; the only 
branch of education tliqt ſeldom proves abortive. 

It has not eſcaped obſervation, that between 
1740 and 1770, no fewer than ſix Mayors of Lon- 


don died in office, a greater number than inthe: = 


preceding 500 years. ee eee 
eating tnake among thefonsof Albion. 23 
ls | Sucid ; 
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Suicide is not influenced by foggy air; for it is 
not more frequent in the fens of Lincoln or Eſſex, 
than in other parts of England. A habit of daily 
exceſs in eating and drinking, with intervals of 
of . downy eaſe, relax every mental ſpring. The 
man flags in his ſpirits, and becomes languid and 
low.- Nothing moves him. Every connection 
wich the world is diſſolved. A !/@dium vite en- 
ſues; and then? | 

| Providence has provided the gout, as a beacon on 
the rock of luxury, in order to warn us againſt 
it. But in vain. During diſtreſs, vows of tem- 
perance are made. During the intervals theſe 
vows are forgot. Luxury has gained too _ 
ground in this iſland, « to be Bender by admo- 
nition. 


on THE non or 0 emen. 


T indalging in F ſoft pillows, 
and eaſy ſeats, is a ſpecies of luxury; be- 
cauſe it tends to enervate the body, and to render 
it unfit for fatigue. Some London Ladies employ 
un operator for paring their nails. Two young 
women of high quality, who were ſiſters, employed 
a fervant with ſoft hands to raiſe them gently our 
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of bed in a morning. Nothing leſs than all power- 
ful vanity can make ſuch perſons ſubmit to the 
fatigues of a toilet. How can they ever think of 
ſubmitting to the horrid pangs of child- bearing! 

In the hot-climates of Aſia, people of rank are 
rubbed, and chaffed twice a- day; which, beſides 
being pleaſant, is neceſſary for health, by moving 
the blood in a hot country, where floth and indo- 
lence prevail. The Greeks and Romans were 
curried, bathed, and oiled, daily, though they had 
not the ſame excuſe for that practice. It was 
luxury in them, though not in the Aſiatics. 

Nations, where luxury is unknown, are troubled 
with few di ſeaſes, and have few phyſicians by proſeſ- 
ſion, In the early ages of Rome women an 
ſlaves were the only phyſicians, "becauſe vegetables 
were the chief food of the people. When luxury 
prevailed among the Romans, their diſeaſes mul- 
tiplied, and phys became a liberal POP: 
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CH AP. LIII. 


ON COACHES. 


Win reſpe to exerciſe, the various ma- 
chines that have been invented for execu- 
ting every ſort of work, render bodily ſtrength of 
leſs importance than formerly. This change is 
favourable to mental operations, without hurting 
| bodily health. The travelling on horſeback, though 
a leſs vigorous exertion of ſtrength than walking, 
1s not Juxury, becauſe it is a healthful exerciſe. 
This cannot be ſaid of wheel-carriages. A ſpring- 
coach, rolling along a fmooth road, gives no ex- 
erciſe ; or ſo little, as to be preventive of no di- 
ſeaſe. It tends to enervate the body, as well as 
the mind. The increaſe of wheel; carriages, with- 
in a century, is a remarkable proof of the growth 
of luxurious indolence. During the reigh of 
James I. the Engliſh judges rode to Weſtminſter 
on horſeback, and probably did ſo for many years 
aſter his death. Charles I. iſſued a proclamation, 
prohibiting hackney - coaches to be uſed in London, 
except by thoſe who travel at leaſt three miles out 
of town. At the Reſtoration, Charles II. made 
his public entry into London on horſeback, be- 
tween his two brothers, the Dukes of York and 
 Gloucelter, os 
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We are told by Ruſhworth, that in London, not 
above a hundred years ago, there were but twenty 
hackney- coaches; which did not ply on the ſtreets, 
but were kept at home till called for. He adds, 
that the King and council publiſhed a proclama- : 
tion againſt them, becauſe they raiſed the price 
of provender upon the King, nobility, and gentry. - 
At preſent 1000 hackney-coaches Ply in the os | 
of London. 

The firſt coach with glaſſes in France was 1 
from Bruſſels to Paris, in the year 1660, by the prince 
of Conde. Sedan- chairs were not known. in Eng- 
land before the year 1634. Cookery and coaches 
have reduced the military fpirit of the Engliſh no- 
bility and gentry to a languid ſtate. The former, 
by overloading the body, has infected them with 
diſpiriting ailments. The latter, by foſtering eaſe 
and indolence have baniſhed labour, the only anti- 

daote to ſuch ailments. 
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' nA. Iv. 


ON THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF LUXURY, 


—HE enervatin effe&ts of "NV upon the 
body, are, - the all, remarkable in war. 
The officers of Alexander's army were ſoon tainted 
with Aſiatic manners. Moſt of them, after bath- 
ing, had ſervants for rubbing them, and, inſtead 
of plain oil, uſed precious ointments. Leonatus, 
in particular, commiſſioned from Egypt the pow- 
der he uſed when he wreſtled, which loaded ſeveral 
camels. Alexander reproved them mildly: I 
wonder that men, who have undergone ſuch 
fatigues | in war, are not taught by experience, that 
labour produces ſweeter and ſounder ſlcep than 
indolence. To 'be voluptuous, is an abject and 
ſlaviſh ſtate. How can a man take care of his 
horſe, or keep his armour bright, who diſdains to 
employ his own hands upon what is deareſt to him, 
his own body ? 

With reſpect to the mind in particular, manifold 
are the pernicious effects of luxury. Corporeal 
pleaſures are all ſelhſh ; and, when much indulged, 
tend to make ſelfiſhneſs the leading principle, 
Voluptuouſneſs, accordingly, relaxing every ſym- 
pathetic affection, brings on a beaſtly ſelhſhneſs 
which leaves nothing of man but the external 
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figure. Beſides, luxury tenders the mind ſo effemi- 
nate, as to be ſubdued by every diſtreſs. The 
ſlighteſt pain, whether of mind or body, is a real 
evil; and any higher degree becomes a torture; 
The French are far gone in that diſeaſe. Pictures 
of deep diſtreſs, which attract Engliſh ſpectators, 
are to the French inſupportable. Their averſion 
to pain overcotnes the attractive power of ſympathy, 
and debars from the ſtage every diſtreſs, that makes 
a deep impreſſion. The Britons are gradually 
ſinking into the ſame weakneſs. Venice Preſerv'd 
colleQs not ſuch numbers as it did originally; and 
would ſcarce be endured, were not our ſympathy 
blunted by familiarity. A new play, in a ir | 
tone, would not take. 

The gradual decay of manhood in Britain ap- 
pears from their funeral rites. Formerly the de- 
ceaſed were attended to the grave by relations and 
friends of both ſexes; and the day of their death 
was preſerved in remembrance with ſolemn lamen- 
tation, as the day of their birth was with exhilara- 
ting cnps. In England, a man was firſt relieved 
from attending his deceaſed wife to the grave; and 
afterwards from attending his deceaſed children; 
and now ſuch efieminacy of mind prevails there, - 
that, upon the laſt groan, the deceaſed, abandoned 
by every relation, is delivered to an undertaker by 
profeſſion, who is left at leiſure to mimic the funeral 


rites. In Scotland, ſuch refinement has not yet 
taken 
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taken place. A man is indeed excuſed from at- 
tending his wife to the grave; but he performs 
that duty in perſon to every other relation; his chil- 
dren not excepted. | 

Luxury is a great enemy to population. It en- 
hangs the expence of living, and confines many to- 
the batchelor- ſtate. Luxury of the table, in par- 
ticular, is remarkable for that effect. The ſole 
glory of the rich man, ſays Buffon, © is to con- 
fume and deſtroy; and: his grandeur conſiſts in 
laviſhing in one day, upon the expence of his table, 
what would procure ſubſiſtence for many families. 
He abuſes cqually animals and his fellow creatures; 
a great part of whom, a prey to famine, and lan- 
guiſhing in miſery, labour and toil to ſatisfy his 
immoderate deſires, and inſatiable vanity ; Who, 
deſtroying others * want, deſtroys himſelf by ex- 
. [448] 
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CHAP. LV 


LUXURY VIEWED IN A POLITICAL LIGHT. 


* 


O conſider luxury in a political view, no re- 
finement of dreſs, of the table, of equipage, 
of habitation, is luxury in thoſe, who can afford 
the expence ; and the public gains by the encourage- 
ment that is given to arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. But a mode of living, above a man's an- 
nual income, weakens the ſtate, by reducing to 
poverty, not only the ſquanderers themſelves, but 
many innocent and induſtrious 2 ſons connected 
with them. \ 


Luxury is, above all, pernicious in a commer- 
cial ſtate, A perſon of moderation is ſatisfied with 
ſmall profits. But the luxurious deſpiſe every branch 
of trade, that does not return great profits. Other 
branches are engroſſed by foreigners, who are more 
frugal. The merchants of Amſterdam, and even 
of London, within a century, lived with more 
economy, than their clerks do at preſent, Their 
country- houſes and gardens make not the greateſt 
articles of their expence. At firſt, a merchant re- 
tires to his country-houſe on Sundays only and holi- 
days; but beginning to reliſh indolent retirement, 
buſineſs grows irkſome, he truſts all to his clerks, 
loſes the thread of his affairs, and ſees no longer 
with his own eyes. 


In 
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In all times, luxury has been the ruin of every 
ſtate where it prevailed. Nations originally are 
poor and virtuous- They advance to induſtry, 


commerce, and perhaps conqueſt and empire. But 
this ſtate is never permanent. Great opulence 
opens a wide door to indolence, ſenſuality, corrup- 
tion, proſtitution, perdition. 

In ancient Egypt, execution againſt the perſon 
of a debtor was prohibited. Such a law could not 
obtain but among a temperate people, where bank- 
ruptcy happens by misfortune, and ſeldom by luxury | 
or extravagance, 

In Switzerland, not only a bankrupt, but even 
his ſons are excluded from public ys till all the 


family debts be paid. 


. CHAP, LVI. 


| | 
on THE AVERSION OF Nine ale TRIBES 


"TO EACH OTHER, , 


H E inhabitants of Greenland, at eee 

: and inoffenſive, have not even words for ex- 
ti anger or envy. Stealing from one another 
is abhorred; and a young woman, guilty of that 
_ crime, has no chance for a huſband, At the ſame 
time they are faithleſs and cruel to thoſe. who come 
among them. They conſider the reſt of mankind 

as a different race, with whom they reject all ſociety. 
'The 


— 
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The morality of the inhabitants of New Zealand 
is not more refined. 

Plan Carpin, who viſited Tartary i in | the year 
1246, obierves of the Tartars, that, though full of 
veracity to their neighbours, they did not think; 
themſelves bound to ſpeak truth to ſtrangers, 

The Greeks anciently were held to be pirates: 
but not properly ; for they committed RP e- 
upon ſtrangers only, 

Cæſar, ſpeaking of the Germans, ſays, They 
hold it not infamous to rob, without the ** 
their canton. 

This was preciſely the caſs of our hightanders 
till they were brought under due ſubjection after 
the rebellion in 1745. 


Bougainville obſerves, that the inhabitants of 
Otaheite did not heſitate to ſteal from his people, 
though they never ſteal from one another, having 
neither locks nor bars in their houſes. | 

The people of Benin, in Negroland, are good- 
natured, gentle, and civilized ; and fo generous, 
that if they receive a preſent, they are not at caſe, 
till they return it double. They have unbounded 
confidence in their own people ; but are jealous of 
ſtrangers, though they politely hide their jealouſy... 

The different tribes of Negroes, ſpeaking each 
a different language, have a rooted averſion. to each 


other, This averſion is carried along with them ta 
Jamaica ;. 
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Jamaica; and they will rather ſuffer death from 
the Englith, than join with thoſe of a different tribe 
in a plot for liberty. 

Ruflian peaſants think it a greater ſin to eat meat 
in lent, than to murder one of a different country. 

Among the Koriaes, bordering on Kamatſkatka, 
murder within the tribe is ſeverely puniſhed ; but 


to murder a ſtranger is not minded. 


While Rome continued a ſmall ſtate, neighbour 


and enemy were expreſſed by the ſame word. 


In England of old, a forcigner was not admitted 
to be a witneſs. 
In ancient hiſtory, we read of wars without in- 


3 termiſſt ion among ſmall ſtates in cloſe neighbour- 


hood. It was ſo in Greece. It was ſo in Italy, 


during the Infancy of the Romgn republic. It was 
ſo in Gaul, when Cæſar commenced hoſtilities 


; againſt that country; and it was ſo over the whole 


World. 

Many iſlands in the South Sea, and in other re- 
mote parts, have been diſcovered by Europeans 
who commonly found the natives with arms in their 
hands, reſolute to prevent the ſtrangers from land- 
Orellana, lieutenant to Gonzales Piſarro, 


was the firſt European who ſailed. down the river 


Amazon to the ſea, In his paſſage, he was con- 


tinually aſſaulted by the natives with arrows from 


the banks of the river ; and ſome even ventured ta 


weck him in their canoes. 
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Nor does ſuch averſion wear away, even among 
poliſhed people. An ingenious writer“ remarks, 
that almoſt every nation hate their neighbours, with - 
out knowing why. I once heard a Frenchman 
ſwear, ſays that writer, that he hated the Engliſh, 
parce qu' ils verſent du beurre fondu ſur leur veau 


roti;ꝰ hecauſe they pour melted butter upon their 


roaſt veal. 

The populace of Portugal have, to this day, an 
uncommon averſion to ſtrangers. Even thoſe of 
Liſbon, though a trading town frequented by many 
different nations, muſt not be excepted. | 
Travellers report, that the people of the duchy 


of Milan, remarkable for good nature, are the only 
Italians who are not hated by their neighbours. 


The Piedmonteſe and Genoeſe have an averſion 
to each other, and agree only in their antipathy to 
the Tuſcans. The Tuſcans diſlike the Venetians ; 
and the Romans are not over-tond of the Tuſcans, 
Venetians, or Neapolitans. 

Very different is the caſe, with reſpect to diſtant 
nations. Inſtead of being objects of averſion, their 
manners, cuſtoms, and ſingularities, greatly amuſe 
us, 

Infants differ from each other in averſion to ſtran- 
gers. Some are extremely ſhy, others leſs ſo; and 
the like difference is obſervable in whole tribes. _ 


® Baretti, N . 
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The inhabitants of ſome South Sea iſlands appear 
to have little or no averſion to ſtrangers. But that 
is a rare inſtance, and has ſcarce a parallel in any 
other part of the globe. 
Nations, the moſt remarkable for patriotiſm, are 
| equally remarkable for averſion to ſtrangers. The . 
Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, were en re- 
markable for both. 

Patriotiſm, a vigorous principle among the En- 
gliſh, makes them extremely averſe to naturalize 
foreigners. 

The inhabitants of New Zealand, both men and 
women, appear to be of a mild and gentle diſpo- 
fition. They treat one another with affection; 
but are implacable to their enemies, and never give 
quarter. 

The love of their nen their property, and 


weir friends, and the apprehenſions tribes are under 


ol being attacked by their neighbours, are, perhaps, 
te cauſe of their averſion ; which, in individuals, 


frequent intercourſe with mankind gradually con- 
* 
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CHAP, LV. 


ON MENTAL ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


W E are taught by the great Newton, that at- 


traction and repulſion in matter, are, by 
alteration in circumſtances, converted one into the 
other. This holds alſo in affection and averſion, 
which may be termed, not improperly, mental al- 
ſraction and repulſion. | 


Two nations, originally ſtrangers to each eh 
may, by commerce, or other favourable circum- 
ſtances, become ſo well acquainted, as to change 
from averſion to affection. The oppoſite manners 
of a capital and a country- town, afford a good illuſ- 
tration. In che latter, people, occupied with their 
domeſtic concerns, are in a manner ſtrangers to 
each other. A degree of averſion prevails, which 
gives birth to envy and detraction. In the former, 
a court, and public amuſements, promote general 
acquaintance. Repulſion yields to attraction, and 
people become fond to affociate with their equals. 


The union of two tribes into one, is another 
circumſtance that converts repulſion into attraction. 
Such converſion, however, is far from being inſtan- 
taneous ; witneſs the different ſmall ſtates of Spain, 
which were not united in affection for many years 


after they were united under one monarch ; and 
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this was alſo the caſe of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. 


In fome circumſtances the converſion is inſtan- 
taneous ; as where a ſtranger becomes an object 
of pity, or of gratitude. Many low perſons in 
Britain contributed cheerfully for maintaining ſome 
French ſeamen, made priſoners at the commence- 
ment of a late war. It is no lefs inſtantaneous, 
when ſtrangers, relying on our humanity, truſt 


- themſelves in our hands: 


Among theancients, it was hoſpitality to ſtrangers 
only, that produced mutual affection and gratitude, 


Glaucus and Diomede were of different countries. 


Hoſpitalityto ſtrangers is aſypmtom of improving 
manners. C æſar, ſpeaking of the Germans, ſays, 
They hold it ſacrilege to injurea ſtranger. They 
protect from outrage, and venerate thoſe who come 
among them. Their houſes are open to them, and 
they are welcome to their tables. 


The ancient Spaniards were fond of x war, ahd 


cried to their enemies; but in peace, they paſſed - 
their time in ſinging and dancing, and were re- 


| markably hoſ; pitable to the ſtrangers who came 

among them. 

It ſhews great reſinement in the Celtæ, that the 
Lille a. ſtranger was capital, when the E | 
4 was only baniſhment. - _ 


The 
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The Swedes and Goths were very hoſpitable to 


ſtrangers; nne 
of Europe. 


The native Brazilians are ngularl hoſpitable. 
A ſtranger no ſooner arrives among them, than he 
is ſurrounded by women, who wafh his feet, and 
give him to eat the beſt things they have. If he 
viſit the ſame village more than once, the perſon, 
whoſe gueſt he was, takes it much amiſs, if * 
think of changing his lodging; ö 
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ac 


ON OUR TASTE FOR VARIETY. Nn 


A uniform life of peace, tranquillity, and ſe- 
curity, would not be long reliſhed. Conſtant 


repetition of the ſame pleaſures would render even a 

golden age taſteleſs, like an Italian'fky during a 

long ſummer. Nature has, for wiſe purpoſes im- 

preſſed upon us a taſte for variety. Without this, | | 

lite would be altogether inſipid. * | | || k 
Paraguay, when governed by the Jeſuits, affotds 

a ſtriking illuſtration. It was divided into pariſhes, 

in each of which a Jeſuit preſided as king, prieſt, 

and prophet. The natiyes were not ſuffered to have 

any property, but laboured inceſſantly for their daily = 

wag, which was delivered to them out of 2 public 


K magazine. 


| $fland, a ſtrict uniformity in their manner of living 
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magazine. The men were employed in agricul- 
ture, the women in ſpinning; and certain hours 


were allotted for labour, for food, for prayer, and 
fot ſleep. They ſoon ſunk into ſuch a liſtleſs ſtate 
of mind, as to have no regret at dying, when at- 


| tacked by diſeaſe, or by old age. Such was their 
indifference about what might befal them, that, 


though they adored: the Jeſuits, yet they made no 


tion, when thé Fathers were, in the year 


176), attacked by the Spaniards, and their famous 


republic demoliſhed. _ Yet this Jeſuit republic is 
extolled by M. de Voltaire, as the moſt perfect 
government in the world, and as the triumph of 
humanity. 3 

The monkiſh life is contradictory to the nature 
of man. The languor of that ſtate is what, in all 


7 probability, tempts many a monk and nun, to find - 


eccupation even at the expence of virtue. 
I be life of the Malteſe Knights is far from be- 


1 ingagrecable, now that their knigint-errantry againſt 


the Turks has ſubſided. While they reſide in the 


is painfully irkſome.  , Abſence is their only relief, 


when they can obtain permiſſion, There will not 


remain long a knight in the iſland, except ſuch, as 


( 


by office are obliged to atendance. 


"Familiarity with datiger is neceſſary to eradicate 
Sur natural timidity; and fo deeply rooted is that 
priddiple; that familiarity with danger of one ſort 
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does not harden us, with reſpe& to any other ſort. 
A ſoldier, bold as a lion in the field, is faint-hearted 
at ſea, like a child; and a ſeaman, who braves the 
winds and waves, trembles when. mounted on a 
horſe of ſpirit. Even in the midſt of dangers and 
unforeſeen accidents, courage does not, at preſent, 
ſuperabound. Sedentary manufacturers, who are 
ſeldom in the way of harm, are remarkably puſil- 
lanimous. What would men be, then, in a ſtate 
of univerſal peace, concord, and ſecurity ? They 
would rival a hare or a mouſe intimidity. Farewell, 
upon that ſuppoſition, to courage, magnanimity, 
heroiſm, and: to every HIM that ennobles * 
man nature! | 


CHAP, IIX. 
ON INTELLECTUAL EXERCISE. 
XERCISE is no leſs eſſential: to the mirid 
than to the body. The reaſoning faculty, 
for example, without conſtant and varied exerciſe, 
will remain weak and undiſtinguiſhing to the end 
of life. By what means does a man acquire pru- 
dence and foreſight, but by experience? In this 
reſpect, the mind reſembles the body. Deprive a 


child of motion, and it will never acquire any 
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encounter, and their various objects of purſuit, 


rouſe the underſtanding and ſet the reaſoning 
faculty at work for means to accompliſh deſire. 
The mind, by continual exerciſe, ripens to its per- 
fection; and by the ſame means, is preſerved in 
vigour. It would have no ſuch exerciſe in a ſtate 


of uniform peace and tranquillity. Several of our 
mental faculties would be dormant ; and we ſhould 
even remain ignorant that we have ſuch faculties. _ 


The people of Paraguay are deſcribed as mere 


| children in underſtanding. What wonder, con- 


ſidering their condition under Jeſuit government, 
without ambition, without property, without fear 
of want, and without deſires ? | 


The wants of thoſe who inhabit the torrid zone 
are eaſily ſupplied. They need no clothing, ſcarce 
any habitation ; and fruits, which ripen there to 
perſection, give them food without labour. Need 
we any other cauſe for their inferiority of under- 
Randing, compared with the inhabitants of other 
climates, where the mind, as well as body, are 
conſtantly at work for procuring neceſſaries? 

The bleſſings of eaſe and ination are moſt poeti- 
cally diſplayed in the following deſcription. 4 O 
happy Laplander,” ſays Linnzus, © who, on the 


. utmoſt verge of the habitable earth, thus liveſt ob- 


ſcure, in reſt; content, and innocence. Thou fear- 


eſt not the ſcanty crop, nor ravages of war; and 


—_— 
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thoſe calamaties, which waſte whole provinces and 
towns, can never reach thy peaceful ſhores. Wrapt 
in thy covering of fur, thou canſt ſecurely leep.— 
a ſtranger to each tumultuous care, —unenvying, 
and unenvied. Thou feareſt no danger but from 
the thunder of heaven. Thy harmleſs days flide 
on in innocence, beyond the period of a century. 
Thy health is firm, and thy declining age is tran- 
quil. Millions of diſeafes, which ravage the reſt of 
the world, have never reached thy happy climate. 
Thou liveſt as the birds of the wood. Thou careſt 
not to ſow nor reap, for bounteous Providence has 
ſupplied thee in all thy wants.” —S»o eloquent a 
panegyriſt upon the Lapland life would make a 
capital figure upon an oyſter. No creature is freer 
from want, no creature freer from war, and pro- 
bably no creature is freer from fear; which, alas! 
is not the caſe of the Laplander. 


K 3 CHAP. 
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ON GOVERNMENT. 


1 I is ſo ordered by Providence, that there are 
always, in every ſociety, men who are quali- 
fied to lead, as well as men who are diſpoſed to 
follow. Where a number of people convene for 
any purpoſe, ſome will naturally aſſume authority, 
without the formality of election, and the reſt will 


as naturally ſubmit, A regular government, found- 


ed on laws, was probably not thought of, till peo» 


ple had frequently ſuffered by vicious governors. 


During the infancy of national ſocieties, govern- 
ment is extremely ſimple, as well as mild. No in- 


_ dividbalis, by nature, entitled to exerciſe magiſterial 


authority over his fellows ; for no individual is born 
with any mark of pro-ejninence to vouch that he 
has ſuch a privilege. But nature teaches reſpect 
for men of age and experience; who, accordingly, 


take the lead in deliberating and adviſing, while 


the execution is left to the young and vigorous. 


Such as are acquainted with no manners, but 


what are modern, will be puzzled to account for 


the great veneration paid to old age in early times. 


5 Before writing was invented, old men were the re- 
poſitories of knowledge, which they acquired by 


ex ane! and young men had no acceſs to know- 
| | ledge 
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ledge but from them. At the ſiege of Troy, 


Neſtor, who had ſeen three ions, was the 
chief adviſer and director of the Greeks. But, as 
books are now the moſt patent road to knowledge, 
to which both old and young have acceſs, it may 
Juſtly be ſaid, that by the invention of writing and 
printing, old men have loſt much of their n 


importance. 

War cannot be carried on without a com- 
mander, His authority, however, was originally 

limited to actual war; and he returned home a 

private perſon, even when crowned with victory. 

The wants of men were originally ſo few, and 
ſo eaſily ſatisfied, as ſeldom to occaſion a contro- 
verſy among members of the ſame tribe. And men, 
finding vent for their diſſocial paſſions againſt other 
tribes, were glad to live peaceably at home. 

The introduction of money made an amazing 
change. Wealth, beſtowed by fortune, or procu- * 
red by rapine, made an impreſſion on the vulgar. 
Different ranks were recognized. The rich be- 
came imperious, and the poor mutinous. Selfiſh- 
neſs prevailing over ſocial affection, ſtirred up every 
man againſt his neighbour ; and men, overlooking 
their natural enemies gave vent to diſſocial paſſions 
within their own tribe, It became nece 
ſtrengthen the hands of the ſovereign, in order to 
repreſs paſſions inflamed by opulence, which tend 

1 to 
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to the diſſolution of ſociety. This light view fair- 
ly accounts for. the gradual progreſs of government 
from the mildeſt form to the moſt deſpotic. 

In every nation, democracy was the original 
form of government. Before ranks were diſtin- 
guiſhed, every man was entitled to vote in matters 
of common concern. 

When a tribe becomes too numerous for making 
one body, or for being convened in one place, the 
management falls naturally to the elders of the peo- 
ple; who, after acquiring authority by cuſtom, are 
termed the ſenate. From this form of government, 
the tranſition is eaſ y to a limited monarchy. Ab- 


921 ſolute monarchy, contraditory to the liberty that 


all men ſhould enjoy in every ann can 
never be eſtabliſhed but 1 . = 
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CHAP, LXI. 
ON DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, 


URE democracy, like that of Athens, Argos, 

and Carthage, is the worſt form of govern- 
ment, except deſpotiſm. The people, in whom 
the ſovereign power reſides, are inſolent in pro- 
ſperity, timid in adverſity, cruel in anger, blind 
and prodigal in affection, and incapable of em- 
bracing ſteadily a prudent meaſure. 

The fate of Socrates is a ſad inſtance of the 
changeable, as well as violent, diſpoſition. of a 
democratical ſtate. He was condemned to death 
for attempting innovations in the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion. The ſentence was highly unjuſt. He at- 
tempted no innovation; but only, among his 
friends expreſſed purer notions of the Deity, than 
were common in Greece at that time. But his 
funeral obſequies were ſcarce over, when bitter 
remorſe ſeized: the people. His accuſers were put 
to death without trial. Every perſon was baniſhed, 
who had contributed to the ſentence pronounced 
againſt him, and his ſtatue was erected in the moſt 
public part of the city. 

The great Scipio in his camp near Utica, was 
ſurrounded with three Carthaginian armies, which 
waited only for day light to fall upon him. He pre- 

vented 10 impendiog blow, by ſurpriſing them in 
wo | K 5 | the 
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the dead of night; which gave him a complete 
victory. This misfortune (for it could ſcarce be 
called bad conduct) provoked the democracy of 
Carthage, to pronounce ſentence of death againſt 
Aſdrubal their general. 

A commonwealth is the beſt form of government 
for a ſmall ſtate. There is little room for in- 
equality of rank, or of property and the people 
can act in a body. 

Monarchy is preferable for a large ſtate, where 
the people, widely — cannot be "oy collected 
into a body. 

In a great Wees ambition is apt to 
trample upon jultice, ſelfiſhneſs upon patriotiſm, 
and the public is ſacrificed to private views. To 
prevent corruption from turning incurable, the 
only remedy is a ſtrict rotation in office, which 
may be aptly compared to a group of jets d' eau, 
riſing one above another in beautiful order, and 

preſerving the ſame 'order in deſcending. The 
form of the group continues ora but the 
forming parts are always changing. 

By ſuch rotation, every citizen in his turn go- 
verns, and is governed, The higheſt office is 
limited as. to time, and the greateſt men in the 
ſtate-muſt ſubmit to the facred law of adejingy as 
well as of commanding. 

A man, long accuſtomed to power, is hot happy 
in a gives Radon: Tha c kabie is poo- 

| 4 vented, 
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vented, by an alternate ſucceſſion of public and 
private life; which is more agreeable by variety, 


and contributes no leſs to virtue AY _— 


neſs. 

This' form of — in ancient . 
produced citizens without number, illuſtrious for 
virtue and talents. Reflect upon Cincinnatus, 
eminent among heroes for diſintereſted love to his 
country. Had he been a Briton, a ſeat in parlia- 
ment would have gratified his ambition, as 


affording the beſt opportunity of ſerving his country. 


In parliament he joins t!.e party that appears moſt 
zealous for the public. Being deceived in his 
friends, patriots in name only, he goes over to the 
eourt ; and, after fighting the! battles of the miniſtry 
for yeard, he 1s compelled by a ſhattered fortune 
to accept a poſt or a penſion. Fortunate Cincin- 
natus! born at a time, and in a country where 
virtue was · the paſſport to power and glory. 
Cincinnatus, after ſerving. with honour and 

reputation as chief magillrate, cheerfully. retired 
to a private ſtation, in obedience to the laws of his 
country. Nor was that change a hardſhip on a 
man, who was not corrupted by a long. habit of 
power. | 

Political writers define a free ſtate to be, where 
the people are governed. by laws of their own mT 
ing. This definition, however is imperfect; 


laws made by the people are not always ju. 
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There were many unjuſt laws enacted in Athens, 
during the democratical government; and in Bri- 
tain, inſtances are not wanting of ww, not only 
unjuſt, but oppreſſive. 

Ihe true definition of a free ſtate is, where the 
laws of nature are ſtrictly adhered to, and where 
every municipal regulation is contrived to improve 
ſociety, and to promote honeſty and induſtry, 


f 
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CHAP. LXIL 


ON DESPOTISM, 


11 is the worſt ſpecies of govern- 
ment; being contrived to ſupport arbitrary 
will in the ſovereign, without * the . 
of nature, or the good of ſociety. 

- he lawlefs cruelty of a King of Perſia is paint- 


e life, by a ſingle expreſſion of a Perſian 


grandee, That every time he left the King's 
apartment, he was inclined to feel with his hand; 


whether his head was on his ſhoulders.” 


In the Ruſſian empire men approach the throne 


with terror. The lighteſt political intrigue is a 
ſufficient foundation for baniſhing the greateſt no- 


bleman to Siberia, and for confiſcating his eſtate. 
Deſpotiſm is every where the ſame. It was 

high treaſon to ſell a ſtatue of the Roman emperor; 
4 , 9 FL and 
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and it was doubted, whether it was not high trea- 


ſon to hit an emperor's ſtatue with a ſtone throws 
at random. 


When Eliſabeth, Empreſs of Ruſſia, was on 
her death-bed, no perſon would dare to enquire 
about her ; and, even after her death, it was not 
at firſt ſafe to ſpeak of it. 

Tbe following incident is a ſtriking example of 
the violence of paſſion, indulged in a deſpotic go- 
vernment, where men in power are under no con- 
troul. Thomas Pereyra, a Portugueſe general, 
having aſſiſted the King of Pegu in a dangerous 
war with his neighbour of Siam, was a prime 
favourite at court, having elephants of ſtate, and a 
guard of his own countrymen. One day coming, 
from court mounted on an elephant, and hearing, 
muſic in a houſe where a marriage was celebrating; 
between a daughter of the family and her lover, he 
went into the houſe, and deſired to ſee the bride. 
The parents took the viſit as a great honour, and. 
cheerfully preſented her. He was inſtantly ſmitten. 
with her beauty, ordered his guards to ſeize her, 
and to carry her to his palace, The bridegroom, 
as little able to bear the affront nenn cut 
his own throat. 
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CH A p. LXIIL 


ON THE DEPRESSION OF MIND IN THE SUB8- 
JECTS OF DESPOTISM.. 


ERVILITY and depreſſion of mind, in the 
ſubjeRs of a deſpotic government, cannot be 
better marked, than in the funeral rites of a Ro- 
man Emperor, deſcribed by Herodian. The body 
being burnt privately, a waxen image, repreſenting 
the Einperor, was laid in a bed of ſtate. On one 
fide ſat the ſenators ſeveral hours daily, clothed in 
black; and on the other, the moſt reſpectable ma- 
trons, clothed in white. The ceremony laſted 


' ſeven days; during which, the phyſicians from 
time to time approached the bed, and declared the 


Emperor to be worſe and worſe. 
On the day appointed for declaring the Emperor 


dead, the moſt dignified of the nobility carried the 


bed upon their ſhoulders, and placed it in the old 
forum, where the Roman magiltrates formerly laid 
down their office. Then began doleful ditties, 
ſung to his memory by boys and women. Theſe 
being ended the bed was carried to the Campus 


Martius, and there burnt upon a high ſtage with 


great ſolemnity. When the flames aſcended, an 


eagle was let looſe, which was ſuppoſed to carry 
the ſoul of the Emperor to heaven, 


Such 
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Such a farce was more ridiculous than a puppet- 
ſhow. Dull muſt have been the ſpectator, who 
could behold the ſolemnity without ſmiling at leaſt, 
if not laughing out right; but the Romans were 

cruſhed by deſpotiſm, and nothing could provoke 
them to laugh. That ridiculous farce continued 
to be acted till the time of Conſtantine. 


CHAP, LXIV. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF DESPOTISM ON THE 
FINEST COUNTRIES. 


HE fineſt Countries have been depopulated 

by Deſpotiſm ; witneſs Greece, Egypt, and 

the leſſer Aſia. The river Menam, in the king- 
dom of Siam, overflows annually like the Nile, 
depoſiting a quantity of ſlime, which proves a rich 
manure. The river ſeems to riſe gradually as the 
rice grows; and retires to its channel, when the 
rice, approaching to maturity, needs no longer. to 
be watered. Nature beſides has beſtowed on that 
rich country variety of delicious fruits, requiring 
ſearee any culture. In ſuch a paradife, would one 
imagine that the Siamites are a miſerable people? 
The government is deſpotic, and the ſubjects are 
ſtaves. They muſt work for their monarch ſix 
months every year, without wages, and even with- 
n r ſeod from — a 
| a 


—— 
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What renders then ſtill more miſerable is, that 
4 no protection, either for their perſons or 
their goods. The grandees are expoſed to the 
rapacity of the King and his courtiers ; and the 
lower ranks are expofed to the rapacity of the 
When a man has the misfortune to poſſeſs a 


tree, remarkable for good fruit, he is required in 


the name of the King, or of a courtier, to pre- 
ferve the fruit for their uſe, 44 

Every proprietor of a garden, in the neighbour- 
heod of the capital, muſt pay a yearly ſum to the 
keeper of the elephants ; otherwiſe it will be laid 
waſte by theſe animals, whom i is high treaſon 
to moleſt. 

From the ſea- port of Mergui to the n one 
travels ten or twelve days through immenſe plains 
of a rich ſoil, finely watered. That country ap- 
pears to have been formerly cultivated, but is now 


quite depopulated, and left to tygers and elephants. 


In the iſland of Ceylon, the King is ſole pro- 


prietor of the land, and the people are ſupinely 


indolent. Their huts are mean, without any 
thing like furniture. Their food is fruit that grows: 
ſpontaneouſly ; and their covering is a piece of 
coarſe cloth, wrapped round the middle 

The ſettlement of the Dutch Eaſt India com- 
pany, at the Cape of Good Hope, is profitable to. 
them in their commerce with the. Eaſt- Indies ; 
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and it would be much more profitable, if ho 
gave proper encouragement to the tenants and 
poſſeſſors of their lands. But theſe poor people 
are ruled with a rod of iron. - The produce of their 
land is extorted from them by the company at ſo 
low a price, as ſcarce to afford them common 
neceſſaries. = 

- Avarice, like many other irregular paſſ ions, ob- 
ſtruts its own gratification. Were induſtry duly 
encouraged, the produce. of the ground would be 
in greater plenty, and goods be afforded voluntarily 
at a lower price, than they are at preſent obtained 
by violence. 


The Peruvians are a ſad example of the effeQs 
of tyranny ; being reduced to a ſtate of ſtupid in- 
ſenſibility. No motive to action influences them; 
neither riches, nor luxury, nor ambition. They 
are even indifferent about life. The only pleaſure 
they feel is to e Gn in aun e . 

miſery. 

Ihe provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, and 
Beſſarabia, are remarkable for fertility of ſoil. 
The paſtures, in particular, are excellent, produ- 
cing admirable horſes, with an incredible number of 
ſheep and horned cattle; and corn, wine, oil, 
and wax, were formerly produced there in great 
plenty. So populous was Walachia, a few cen-" 
turies ago, that its Prince was able to raiſe an army 
of 
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of ſeventy thouſand men. Vet, notwithſtanding 
all theſe advantages, the wretched policy of the 
Turkiſh government has reduced theſe provinces 
to be almoſt a deſart. 

A deſpotic government ſtifles in the birth all the 
bounties of nature, and renders the fineſt ſpots of 
the globe equally ſterile with its barren mountains. 
When a patriotic king travels about to viſit his 
dominions, he is received with acclamations of 
Joy. A deſpotic prince dares not hope for ſuch 
a reception, He is locked up in his ſeraglio, igno- 
rant of what paſſes ; and indolently ſuffers his people 
to be pillaged, without even hearing of their diſ- 
treſſes. A deſpotic prince accordingly, whoſe 
wants are all ſupplied with profuſion, and who has 
nothing left him, either to wiſh. for or defire, car- 
ries on a moſt languid exiſtence. The following 


| ſentiments of Rouſſeau, on this ſubject, are very 
juſt: © Tout Prince qui aſpire au deſpotiſme, 


aſpire 4 Phonneur de mourir d' ennui. Dans tous 
les royaumes du monde cherchez-vous Vhomme le 
plus ennuys. du pays? Allez toujours directement 


au ſouverain; ſurtout sꝰ il eſt très abſolu. C'eſt bien 


la peine de 41 tant de miſerables! ne faudroit-il 
Sennuyer 3 moinders fraik F | 


* © CHAP, 
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CHAP. LXV. 


ON THAT FORM OF GOVERNMENT, WHICH. 19 
MOST FAVOURABLE TO PATRIOTISM. 


E form of government muſt be good that 
inſpires patriotiſm ; and the belt form to in- 
vigorate that noble paſſion is a commonwealth . 
founded on rotation of power; where it is the 
ſtudy of thoſe in office to do good, and to mer 
approbation from their fellow- citizens. 

In the Swiſs. Cantons, the ſalaries of magiſtrates 
and public officers are ſcarce ſufficient to defray 
their expences; and thoſe worthy perſons deſire 
no other recompence, but to be eſteemed and 
honoured. Thus, theſe offices are filled with men 
of ability and character.. 

The revenues of Geneva ſcarcely amount to 
thirty thouſand pounds a year; which however, by 
a well-regulated economy, is more than ſufficient 
to defray the current expences. And this republic 
is enabled to provide for the ſecurity of its ſubjects, 
from an income, which many individuals, both in 
France and England, ſquander i in vain pomp, and 
vicious diſſipation, 
A republic, modelled, inſpires virtues of © 
every fort. The people of Switzerland ſeldom 
think of a writing to confirm a bargain. A law- 
ſuit is ſcarce known among them; and there are 


many, 
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many, who never heard of a counſellor, nor of an 
attorney. Their doors are never That but in win- 
ter- 7 ; 
Patriotiſm, however, is obſerved of late years 
fo be on the decline among the citizens of Bern ; 
and no wonder, conſidering that luxury and ſelfiſh- 
neſs are the never-failing offspring of opulence. 
When ſelfiſhneſs becomes the ruling paſſion of 
that people, thoſe in power will pilfer the public 
| treaſure, which is immenſe and enrich themſelves 
with the ſpoils of the republic. Confuſion 'and. 
- anarchy muſt enſue, and the ſtate will ſettle in a 
monarchy, or, more probably, in an odious demo- 
It is patriotifm that Montefquieu has in view, 
when he pronounces virtue to be the leading prin- 
ciple in a republic. He has reaſon to term it ſo, 
becauſe patriotiſm is connected with every ſocial 
virtue; and, when it vaniſhes, every fein virtue 
vaniſhes with it. | | 
Induſtry and frugality may, in ſome meaſure, 
have the ſame effect with patriotiſm, where riches 
are gained by labour, not by inheritance. Man- 
cheſter is one of the greateſt manufacturing vil- 
lages in England. Induſtry there flouriſhes, and 
with it frugality and honefty. It is remarkable, 
that its numerous inhabitants, amounting to above 
40,000, are governed by a magiſtrate of no higher 
N peace conſtable ;. and by his 
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authority, ſmall as it is, peace and good order are 
preſerved. The beſt citizens are not unwilling to 
be conſtables; and ſome are ambitious of the of- 
fice. There are in England many other great ma- 
nufacturing villages, that are governed pretty much 
in the ſame manner. 95 0 

Democracy will never be recommended by any 
enlightened politician, as a good form of govern- 
ment; were it for no other reaſon, but that pa- 
triotiſm cannot long ſubſiſt where the mob go- 
verns. 

In monarchy, the King is exalted ſo high above 
his ſubjects, that his-minilters are little better than 
ſervants. Such condition. is not friendly to pa- 
triotiſm. It is as little friendly to ambition; for 
miniſters are ſtill ſervants however much mi 
above other ſubjects. Wealth, being the only 
remaining purſuit, promotes avarice to be their 
ruling paſſion, Now, if patriotiſm be not found 
in miniſters, who have power, far leſs in men who 
have no power; and thus, in a monarchy, riches are 
preferred before virtue, and every vicious offspring 
of avarice has free growth. 

The worſt ſort of W is de which 
is elective; becauſe patriotiſm can have no 
ſtable footing in ſuch a ſtate: The degeneracy of 
the Poles is owing to an eleftive monarchy. 
Every neighbouring ſtate being intereſted in the 
2 money is the great engine that, influences 
| the 
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the choice. The eleQors, being tempted by every 
motive of intereſt, loſe ſight of the public, and each 
of - them endeavours to: make as advantageous a 
- bargain as poſſible. 


«- + 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF OPULENCE IN DIF- 
© - FERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


HOUGH riches, joined with ambition, pro- 

duce bold attempts for power, yet they are 
not dangerous in monarchy, were the ſovereign is 
ſo far ſuperior, as to humble to the duſt the moſt 
* aſpiring of his ſubjets. But riches, joined with 
ambition, are dangerous in a republic. Ambition 
will ſuggeſt the poſſibility of ſowing diſſenſion 
among the leaders; and riches will make the at- 
tempt ſuoceſsful. | 
. Wealth, accumulated by commerce in Carthage 
and in Athens, extinguiſhed patriotiſm, and ren- 
dered their democracies unjuſt, violent, - and tyran- 
nical. It had another bad effect; which was, to 
make them ambitious of conqueſt. The ſage 
Plutarch charges Themiſtocles with the ruin of 
Athens. That great man, ſays he, ( inſpired 
his countrymen with deſire of naval power. That 
power produced extenſive commerce, and conſe- 


8 — * beſides luxury, in- 
ſpired 
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ſpired the Athenians with a high opinion of their 
power, and made them rathly engage in every quar- 
rel among their neighbours.” Suppreſs the names, 
and one will believe it to be a cenſure on the con- 
duct of Britain. 

A tate, with a ſmall territory, ſuch as Hamburgh 
or Holland, may ſubſiſt long as a commonwealth, 
without much hazard from the opulence of indi- 
viduals. But an extenſive territory, in the hands of 
a few opulent proprietors, is dangerous in a com- 
monwealth; on account of their influence over 
numbers, who depend on them for bread. 


The iſland of Britain is too large for a common- | 
wealth. "This did not eſcape a profound political 
writer, who is an honour to his country; and, to 
ternedy the evil, he propoſes an Agrarian law. 
But fondneſs for a ſyſtem of his own invention made 
him overlook a defect in it, that would not have 
eſcaped him, had it been the invention of another; 
which is, that accumulation of land can never be 
prevented by an Agrarian law. 


\ 
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CHAP. LXVIL 


ON THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES OF SMALL 
STATES. 


ATRIOTISM is vigorous in ſmall ſtates. Emu- 
lation has the fineſt play within certain hounds. 
It languiſheth, where its objects are too many, or 
too few. Hence it is, that the moſt heroic actions 
are perfomed in a ſtate of moderate extent. Appe- 
tite for applauſe, or fame, may ſubſiſt in a great mon- 
archy ; but by that appetite, without the ſupport of 
emulation, heroic actions are ſeldom atchieved. 
Small ſtates, however corrupted, are not liable 
to deſpotiſm. The people being cloſe to the ſeat of 
government, and accuſtomed to ſee the governors 
daily, talk familiarly of cheir errors, and publiſh 
every where. 
On Spain, which formerly conſiſted of many 
| ſmall ſtates, a proſound *writer makes the follow- 
ing obſervation, ** The petty monarch was but 
little elevated above his nobles. Having little 
power, he could not command much reſpect; nor 
could his nobles look up to him with that reverence, 
which is felt in approaching great monarchs.” 
Another thing is equally weighty againſt deſpot- 
iſm in a ſmall ſtate. The army cannot eafily be 
| ſeparated from the people; and, for that reaſon, is 
not very * In 


* Dr, W 
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In an extenſive ſtate, on the other hand, the 
people, at a diſtance from the throne, and having 
a profound veneration for the ſovereign, conſider 
themſelves, not as members of a body-politic, but 
as ſubjects bound to obey implicitly. By this im- 
preſſion, they are prepared before-hand for def] pot 
iſm. The ſubjects of a great ſtate are dazzled with 
the ſplendor of their monarch ; and as their union 
is prevented by diſtance, the monarch can fafely 
employ a part of his ſubjects againſt the reſt, or a 
ſtanding army againſt all. 7 
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- CHA?. LxVm. 
ON THE SPLENDID WORKS OF GREAT STATES. 


A Great ſtate poſſeſſes an eminent advantage, 
Viz, ability to execute magnificent works. 
The hangj nging gardens of Babylon, the pyramids of 
Egypt, and its lake Mars, are illuſtrious exam» 
ples. 8 
The city of Heliopolis i in Syria, famed Babel by 

the Turks, is a remarkable inſtance of the power 
and opulence of the Roman empire. Even in the 


ruins of that city, there are remains of great mtr 
nificence, and exquiſite taſte. 


If the imperial palace, or temple of the fans 
Were the work of any European prince exiſting at 
i L preſent, 


| 
] 
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preſent, it would make a capital figure in the an- 


nals of his reign. And yet ſo little was the eclat 


of theſe works, even at the time of execution, that 
there 1s not a hint of them in any hiſtorian. 


© Thebeneficenceof ſome great monarchs is worthy A 


of ſtill greater praiſe, In the principal roads of 


Japan, hot baths are erected at proper diſtances, 


with other conveniences, for the uſe of travellers. 


The beneficence of the Chineſe government to 
thoſe who ſuffer ſhipwreck, gives a very advan- 
tageous impreſſion of that monarchy. In the year 
1728, the ſhip Prince George took her departure 


from Calcutta in Bengal for Canton in China, 
with a cargo worth fixty thouſand pounds. A vio- 
lent ſtorm drove her aſhore ata place named Timpau, 
a great way Weſt from Canton. Not above half 
the crew could make the ſhore, worn out with fa- 
tigue and hunger, and not doubting of being maſ- 
ſacred by the natives. How amazed were they to 


be treated with remarkable humanity ! A Mandarin 
appeared, who not only provided for them plenty 


of victuals, but alſo men ſkilled in diving to aſſiſt 
them in fiſhing the wreck. In a few days, ſays 


our author, © we recovered five thouſand pounds 
in bullion, and afterwards ten thouſand pounds 
more. Before we ſet forward to Canton, the Man- 


darin our benefactor took an exact account of our 


money, with the names of the men, furniſhed us 
| with 
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with an eſcort to conduct us through his diſtrict, 
and conſigned us dead or alive to one Suqua at 
Canton, a Chineſe merchant, well known to the 
Engliſh there. In every one of our reſting places, 
victuals were brought to us by thevillagers in plenty, 
and with great cordiality. -In this manner, - we 
paſſed from one diſtrict to another, without having 
occaſion to lay out a ſingle farthing, till we reached 
Canton, which we did in nine days, travelling 
ſometimes by land, and ſometimes by water. Our 
caſe had been repreſented to the court at Pekin, 
from whence orders came to diſtribute amongſt us 
a ſum of money; which was done by the Chuntuck, 
Hoppo, and other officers, civil and military, aſ- 
ſembled in great ſtate. After a ſhort ſpeech, ex- 
preſſing regret for our calamity, with an eulogium 
on the humane and generous diſpolition of their. 
maſter, to each of us was preſented the maſter's 
bounty in a yellow bag, on which was inſcribed 
the nature of the gift. The firſt ſupercargo receiv- 
ed 450 tales in ſilver, the ſecond 350, myſelf 250, 
the mate 75, and each common ſeaman 15; the 
whole amounting to about 2000 tales, or eight 
hundred pounds. This is an example worthy of 
imitation, even where Chriſtianity is profeſſed ; 
though its tenets are often, on like occaſions ſcan- 
dalouly perverted.” This bounty was, no doubt, 
eſtabliſhed by law; for it has not the appearance of 
an occaſional or angular act of benevolence. If fo, - 
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China is the only country in the world, where 
charity to ſtrangers in diſtreſs is a branch of public 
police. 


CHAP, LXIX. 


ON THE ARTIFICES OF MINISTERS IN A DE- 
SPOPIC GOVERNMENT. 
; (PEAT monarchs, being highly bene 
their ſubjects, are acquainted with none but 
their miniſters. And miniſters, who in a deſpotic 
government are ſubject to no controul but that of 
their maſter, commonly prefer their own intereſt, 
without regard to his honour. | 
Solyman Emperor of the Turks, though accom- 
pliſhed above any of his predeceſſors, could not 
eſcape the artifices of his wife Roxalana, and of his 
Viſir Ruſtan. They poiſoned his ears with re- 
peated calumnies againſt his eldeſt ſon Muſtapha, 
a young prince of great hopes. They were not in 
hazard of deteQtion, becauſe no perſon had acceſs 
to the emperor but by their means. And the con- 
cluding ſcene, was an order from the Emperor to 
put his ſon to death.* 

If a great monarch lie thus open, in his own 
palace to the artifices of his miniſters, his authority, 
we may be certain, will be very flight over the 

1 governors 


Pr. Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles V. 
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governors of his diſtant provinces. Their power 
is precarious; and they oppreſs the people without 
intermiſſion, in order to amaſs wealth. The com- 
plaints of the people are diſregarded ; for they never 
reach the throne. 

The Spaniſh governors of the Philippine iſlands 
afford a deplorable inſtance of this obſervation. 
The heat of the climate promotes luxury; and 
luxury promotes avarice, which rages without con- 
troul, the diſtance of the capital removing all fear 
of detection. Arbitrary taxes are impoſed on the 
people, and exceſſive duties on goods imported; 
which are rigorouſly exacted, becauſe they are con- 
verted by the governor to his own-uſe. An arbi- 
trary eſtimate is made of what every field may pro- 
duce z and the huſbandman is ſeverely puniſhed, if 
he fail to deliver the appointed quantity, whether 
his land has produced it or not. Many thouſands 
have abandoned their native country ; and the few 
miſerable wretches who remain, have taken refuge 
among inacceſſible mountains. 


| 
| 
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| 
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CHAP, xx. 


ON "THE INTERNAL CON VULSIONS AND RE vo- 
LUTIONS OF AN EXTENSIVE MONARCHY. 


A extenſive monarchy is liable to internal con- 
vulſions or revolutions, occaſioned common- 


ly either by a ſtanding army, or by the governors 


of diſtant provinces. With reſpect to the former, the 
government of a great kingdom, enervated by lux- 
ury, muſt be military, and conſequently deſpotic. 
A numerous army will ſoon learn to contemn a 
puſillanimous leader, and to break looſe from every 
tie of ſubjection. The ſovereign is often changed 


at the caprice of the army; but deſpotiſm continues 
to triumph. 


— 


In Turkey, the Janniſaries dethrone the Sultan, 
without ſcruple; but being ſuperſtitiouſly attached 
to the royal family, they confine themſelves to it 
in electing a new Sultan. The pretorian bands were 
the Janiffaries of the Roman empire, who never 


* ſcrupled to dethrone the emperor, if he gave them 
the ſlighteſt offence. 


With reſpe& to the latter, the covernors of dif- 
tant provinces, accuſtomed to act without controul, 
become greedy of power, and ſet no bounds to am- 


bition. Let them but gain the affection of the 


people they govern, and boldneſs will do the reſt. 


The — is ne before he is prepared 
for 
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for defence, and the uſurper takes his place with- 
out oppoſition. Sueceſs commonly attends ſuch 


undertakings ; for the ſovereign has no ſoul, and 
the people have no patriotiſm. | 


—— — 


CHA P, LXXI. 


eN THE DIFFICULTY OF GUARDING THE FRON- 
TIERS OF A GREAT EMPIRE, 


A Kingdom, like an animal, becomes RES 

in proportion to its exceſs above a certain 
ſize. France and Spain would be leſs fitted for de- 
fence, were they enlarged beyond their prefent ex- 
tent. Spain, in particular, was a very weak king- 
dom, while it comprehended the Netherlands, and 
the half of Italy. In their preſent extent, forces 
are ſoon collected to guard the moſt diſtant fron- 
tiers. ; 


Months are required to afſemble troops in an 
overgrown kingdom like Perſia, If an army be 
_ defeated at the frontier, it mult diſperſe, fortified ' 
places being ſeldom within reach. The victor, 
"advancing with celerity, lays ſiege to the capital, 
before the provincial troops can be formed into a 
regular army. The capital is taken, the empire 
diſſolved ; and the conqueror, at leiſure, er g 
ay provinces witlr their governors. 
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The Philippine iſlands made formerly a part of 
' the extenſive empire of China ; but, as they were 
too diſtant to be protected or well governed, it 
ſhowed conſummate wiſdom in the Chineſe govern- 
ment to abandon them, with ſeveral other diſtant 
| Provinces. 

A ſmall ſtate, on the other hand, is eaſily guard= 
ed. The Greek republics thought themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently fortified againſt the Great King, by their 
courage, their union, and their patriotiſm. 
The Romans, while circumſcribed within Italy. 

never thought of any defence againſt an enemy, but 
good troops. When they had acquired a vaſt em- 

pire, even the Rhine appeared a barrier too weak. 
The numberleſs forts and legions, that covered 
their frontiers, could not defend them from a panie, 
upon every motion of the barbarians. 
The uſe of cannon, which place the weak and 
5 ſtrong upon a level, is the only reſource of the lux- 
urious and opulent againſt the poor and hardy. 
In our times, the nations, whole frontiers lie 
| open, would make the moſt reſolute oppoſition to 
nan invader; witneſs the German ſtates, and the 
- Swiſs cantons. | 

Italy enjoys the ſtrongeſt natural barrier of any 
country, that is not an iſland ; and yet, for cen- 
turies, it has been a prey to every invader. 

Three plans, at different times, have been put 


in execution, for ſecuring the frontiers of an * 
ve 


(? 
five empire, viz. building walls. laying the fron— 


tiers waſte, —and eſtabliſhing feudatory princes. 
The firſt was the ancient practice, proper only for 
an idle people, without commerce. The Egyptians 


built a very extenſive wall, for protecting themſelves 
againſt the wandering Arabs. The famous wall of 
China to protect its effeminate inhabitants againſt 
the Tartars, is known over all the world: and the 
walls built in the north of England againſt the Scots 
and Pics, are known to every Briton. 


To protect the Roman territory from German 
invaders, the Emperor Probus conſtructed a ſtone 
wall, ſtrengthened with towers. It ſtretched from 
Ratiſbon on the Danube to Wimpſen on the 
Necker; and terminated on the bank of the Rhine, 
after a winding courſe of 200 miles. 


Such walls, though erected with ſtupendous la- 
bour, prove a very weak bulwark ; for a wall of 
any extent is never ſo carefully guarded, as at all 
_ times to prevent ſurprize. And, accordingly, ex- 
perience has taught that walls cannot be relied on.. 
This, in modern times, has introduced the twos 
ether methods mentioned. 6 

Sha Abbas, King of Perſia, in order to: prevent 
the inroads of the Turks, laid waſte part of Armenia, 
carrying the inhabitants to Iſpahan, and treating 
them with great humanity, Land is not much 


ſc the great monarchs of Aſia, It is pre- 
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cious in the ſmaller kingdoms of Europe; and the 
frontiers are commonly guarded by fortified towns. 

The other frontiers of Perſia are guarded by feu- 
datory princes; and the ſame method is practiſed 
in China, in Hindoſtan, and in the Furkiffi em- 
pire. The princes of Little Tartary, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia, have been long a ſecurity to the 
Grand Signior, againſt his powerful neighbours 1 in 


C HAP. LXXII. 


ON THE HEREDITARY GENIUS OF NATIONS. 
HE empire of the imagination and the paſ- 


ſions, by diverſifying the natural form, and 
reaching the organization of man, has appeared to 


be extenſive. | But, without invigorating or ener- 


vating the principle of mere animal life, perhaps 
his genius and character, in one age, may affect 
the original gents and character of — 


generations. 


The ſeparation of families and the diſtinction of 
ranks are eſſential to all political eſtabliſhments. 
No diviſion. of property, no rules of patrimonial 
ſucceſſion, no ſumptuary, no agrarian laws can 
long e ert of r big 
any 2 
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The greater number, indged, in every ſtate are 


rendered ſubſervient to the few; are confoundetl 
together in one claſs, and compoſe the rude vulgar 
of mankind. Thus, in the plan of the Comitia of 
Rome, the people were diſtributed into fix claſſes, 
and every Roman was allowed ſome ſhare of po- 
litical power; but the loweſt claſs gradually ſunk. 
into neglect. The whole power of the comitia 
was transferred to their ſuperiors, and thoſe of each 
claſs, though equal in their collective capacity, 
were, as men and as ee of very unequal con- 
ſideration. 


Theſeus inſtituted at Athens an order of nobility, 
and debarred the people at large from all the 


honourable functions of civil government. And 


if Solon, by permitting every citizen to vote in the 


public aſſembly, ſeemed to confer on the meaneſt 


of them a ſort of political exiſtence ; yet, even by 
Solon's plan, the Athenians were divided into three 
claſſes, while the maſs of the people, diſtin from 
theſe, were legally excluded from all offices of truſt 
or honour. 

In Sparta alone an equality of fortune was the 


aim of the legiſlator, and an avowed maxim of 
government. But the expedients of Lycurgus were 


not effeCtual for that purpoſe ; and, even in the 


pureſt ages of the commonwealth, the diſtinction 
* riches and poverty was not totally unknown . 


2 Fe 


* 
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Such is the condition of men EFT ERR] 
wwe ſtates. The forms of ſociety require ſub- 
ordination. The detail of affairs calls for different 
occupations; and mankind are diſtributed into 
_ claſſes, to which belong unequal degrees of i * 


tance. 

| That the ſubdiviſion of arts, which is ſo condu- 
cive to their perfection, degrades the character of 
the common artizan, is a propoſition conſonant to 
the uniform experience of civilized nations. The 


moſt ſimple manufacture is executed by the joint 


labour of a number of people, each of whom being 
expert only in his own peculiar branch, perceives 
neither the perfèction of the deſign, nor the reſult 
of the combination. That ſyſtematic knowledge 
belongs only to the maſter artiſt ; and the detail of 
the execution ſeems to reſemble, in ſome ſort, the 
proceedings of inſtinct in animal life, where we fo 
often obſerve, by the wiſdom of nature, a regular, 
though blind, co- operation of numbers towards an 


unknoyyn end. 


The manufacture of a pin is a trite * 

ſerving well to illuſtrate this ſubdiviſion of labour. 
That buſineſs is fubdivided into about eighteen diſ- 
tinct operations, which are ſometimes all perform- 
ed by diſtinQ hands. In manufaQures of a more 


complicated fabric, the operations are ſtill farther 


ſubdivided, and often tend, among the various 
orders of artizans, to debilitate the body, and to 
engender diſeaſe, But excluſive of this conſe- 
2 9 
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, the life of ſuch an artizan is filled up with 
a ſeries of actions, which, returning with an in- 
ſipid uniformity, affords no exerciſe to genius or 
capacity. And if the tendency of his occupation is 
not counteracted by ſome expedient of government, 
he is ſuffered to fall into a torpor of intellect, which 
implies the abſence or annihilation of every manly 
virtue. Such occupations, in the ancient republics 
of Greece and Rome, were conſidered as beneath 
the dignity of free citizens, and were commonly 
_ exerciſed by ſlaves. 

In the preſent ſtate of the arts among European - 
nations, perhaps the moſt reſpectable. character, 
among the inferior ranks, is bred by the profeſſion 
of arms. Its functions, which have more compaſs 
and variety, are more animated and intereſting than 
thoſe of a mechanical trade. The whole detail of 
military exerciſe polifhes and faſhions the body, and 
even confers the graces, which elevate the mind. 

In the breaſt of a private ſoldier, accordingly, 
there often reigns a ſenſe of perſonal dignity and 
*bonour, Which ſcarce ever enters into the maſs of 
the people, and is but rarely to be met with in men 
of ſuperior affluence and figure. 

A certain caſt of character and genius adheres to 
every condition. Different degrees of refinement 

and civility characterize the various orders of citi- 
zens; and the dignity or meanneſs, annexed to the 
ſphere in which they move is, by no violent tran- 
ſition of imagination, transferred to their imme- 
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diate, and even to remote deſcendants, and regard - 
ed as appendages to poſterity. | 

Thus families are formed, where men become 
deſtined, from birth alone, to occupy, in civil ſo- 
ciety, more or leſs exalted ſtations. Antiquity of 
family, then, implies a deſcent from a ſeries of anceſ- 
tors long ſeparated from the crowd, and exalted to 
ſome eminence in the ranks of life. | 

Now, it will not be denied, that in the felt 
generation, the reſemblance of children to patents 
is often conſpicuous in the features, both of body 
and mind. The one ſpecies of reſemblance is 
ſometimes conſpicuous, where the other is ſcarcely 
diſcernible; and the other ſpecies is ſometimes no 
lefs predominant, where the AE ſubſiſts 1 in an 
inferior degree. 

Theſe principles, though blended . in 
their operations, ſeem to be diſtinct and indepen- 
dent. Various cauſes, to us unknown, may in- 
terrupt the law of reſemblance in the outward form. 
Various cauſes, alike unknown, may interrupt 
the law of reſemblance in the moral ceconomy. 
Theſe connections and dependencies we attempt 

not to explore, We know not how far the cha- 
rater of parents touches the elements of the amo- 

_ rous paſſion, or diverſifies the mode of inſtinct, ſo 
as to affect the progeny of phyſical love. It is ſuf- 
ficient, if general experience declare ſuch connec- 


tions to have a foundation in nature.” 
n Admit 


9 py 


Admit then, that certain qualities of mind, as 
well as body, are transmiſſible in the firſt 'genera- 
tion, and do not terminate there; is there not rea- 
ſon to expect, from the accumulated efforts of the 
ſame cauſes, that ſome general inheritance may be 
derived in a courſe of ages, and conſequently, that 
a greater or leſs propenſity to refinement, to civility, 
and to the politer arts, may be connected with an 
illuſtrious, or more obſcure original? | 


But this ſpecies of influence, which is ſtrictlx 
moral, ought to be variable in every country, with 
the order, the policy, and the arrangements of civil 
ſociety. It is the genius of popular and free go- 
vernments to annihilate, in ſome fort, family diſ- 
tinctions. Citizens, born to equal privileges, and 
conſtituted in ſimilar points of exterior rank, will 


tranſmit to poſterity more qua! proportions of 
the gifts of nature. X 


Under a more unequal government, where diſ- 
tintions abound, where there reigns the ſtrongeſt 
contraſt of circumſtances, and where a diſparity of 
condition has been cheriſhed and preſerved for ages, 
the moral diverfity will be more conſpicuous ; and 
civil diſtinctions long maintained, will open a 
ſource of natural diſtinctions in ſucceeding times. 
Hereditary characteriſtics, accordingly, attracted 
the attention of mankind, in ſome degree, under 
al the ancient governments, 

A regard 
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A regard to deſcent, which amounted to a ſpe- 
cies of idolatry among ſome nations, has not been 
altogether exploded in free and popular ſtates. In 
the Gentoo government of Indoſtan, the diſtinction 
of calts or tribes was never violated by promiſcu- 
ous commerce. And ſuch was the public ſolicitude 
of the Indians, about the fature generation, that 
phyſical education might be ſaid to commence 
antecedently to, birth. A guardian was appointed 
for an infant yet unborn; and it was his province 
to lay down a regimen for the mother, during the 
months of pregnancy. 
The improvement of the race of citizens was 
a favourite object of Spartan policy. And while 
with this view, the laws authoriſed, under certain 
regulations, a community of wives, they permitted 
not alliances or intermarriages among the different 
orders of citizens. Such alliances and intermar- 
- Fiages were alſo expreſsly forbidden by the laws of 
Rome, for upwards of three hundred years. 
The free ſpirit of the Romans, indeed, at laſt 
rebelled againſt ſuch odious diſtinctions, and open- 
cd to every citizen the way to civil honours. Yet 
the Romans themſelves, after ſo glorious a ſtruggle 
for privilege, againſt the uſurpations of a proud 
- nobility, teſtified, in the very moment of victory, 
their reverence for Patrician blood“. 
Imagination ſurely, in all ſuch caſes, influences 


* Tit. Liv. cap. 6, lb, IV. | 
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the judgment of the people ; and while it inclines 
them fo often to beſtow unmerited preference, it 
fometimes elevates the character of the individuals, 
to whom that preference is given. 

Men nobly born are animated with the idea, 
and think themſelves called upon, in a peculiar 
manner, to emulate the virtues, and to ſuſtain the 
honours of their name. | 
« Et Pater Anchiſes, et avunculus excitat Hector.“ 

They feel not what they are but what they 

ought to be; till at laſt, by feeling what they 
ought to be, they become what they were not. 
And thus, by reverencing the dignity of anceſtors, _ 
they learn to aſſert their own. - 
There is often an inviſible preparation of ſe- 
cond cauſes, which concurs with the civil order 
of things, in prolanging the honours or even the in- 
famy of a race; and hereditary characteriſtics are 
interwoven into the genius and eſſence of the 
mind. 

Let us review the condition of a family emerging 
from rudeneſs into the dignity of civil life. Let 
us ſuppoſe the founders conſtituted in a ſtate of in- 
dependence, and of decent affluence, —graced with 
every circumſtance that can command reſpe&t,— 
improved by all the advantages of moral and of 
civil culture, and exalted to a mode of thinking. 
and of acting, ſuperior to vulgar minds. Some 
traces of this ſpirit, we may afficm, without being 

| charged, 
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charged with exceſſive refinement, are likely to ad- 
here to their immediate progeny. 

But, how ſcanty or latent ſoever this inheritance 
may be at firſt, if the cauſes are not diſcontinued, . 
the conſtitutional effect will be more conſpicuous 
in the ſecond generation. If the former impreſ- 
ſions are not effaced, the third generation will have 
their conſtitution more ſtrongly impregnated with 
the ſame elements; till at laſt, by happy alliances, 
and by preſerving the line on one ſide long un- 
broken, there ſhall reſult an aſſociation of qualities, 
which being conſolidated into the conſtitution, 
form the characteriſtics of a race. | 
The fame reaſoning is eaſily transferred to a fa- 
mily of an ignoble line. Inſtead of competence, 
independence, culture, ſubſtitute indigence, ſervi- 
| lity, rudeneſs. ' Extend this allotment over an 
equal ſeries of poſterity, and you will ur 
reverſe all the propenſities of nature. 

It is only an aſſemblage of great talents, or the 
long predominance of ſome one ſtriking quality, 
that attracts the obſervation of the world. 

_ "The great qualities of the laſt Athenian King 
flouriſhed i in the Archons for above three hundred 
years. The daughter of Scipio was mother of 
the Gracchi. The heroiſm of the younger Brutus 
was the heroiſin of his remote progenitor. The 
houſes of the Publicolæ, the Meſſalæ, and Valerii, 
were Uluſtrious for fix hundred years. The Decit, 
— retaining, 
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retaining, equally long, their primeval charaQtes, 
attempted the revival of the Roman virtue in the 
decline of the empire. And, if expeQation might 
be raiſed upon ich foundations, a Briton might al- 
moſt anticipate ſome of the actors on the public 
ſtage, at ſome ſuture æra. 

Yet we are far from conſidering birth as the 
criterion of any one perfection of the mind or body. 
Neither do we ſuppoſe, in general, that an exalt- 
ed ſtation calls forth the greateſt talents, or is molt 
favourable to the growth of moral, or intellectual 
endowments. T hoſe in the middle ranks of life, 
in a flouriſhing and cultivated nation, promiſe to 
tranſmit as fair an inheritance to poſterity. - The 
acceſs to refinement, to culture, and to civil ho- 
nours, which is opened to them in the progreſs of 
government, allows them almoſt every advantage ; F# 
while they are often exempted from corruptions, 
which are foſtered by ſuperior rank. 

In ancient times, when profeſſions -were heredi- 
tary,— when intermarriages among different claſſes 
were not permitted, or were held diſhonourable,— 
when conjugal love was rarely violated, and genealogy 
was a faſhionable ſcience, —hereditary talents would 
be more obſervable, and their influence in ſociety 
more ſtrongly defined. 

Upon the whole, it muſt be admitted, that the 
character of anceſtors has an influence on the line of 
poſterity, and that a long ſeries of cauſes, antece- 


dent to birth, has affected, in each individual, not 
only 
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only the mechanical and vital ſprings, but, in ſome 
degree alfo, the conſtitutional arrangements of his 


intellectual nature. 
The circumſtance, therefore, of birth alone, may 


be regarded as more or leſs auſpicious. It may be 


allowed, on ſome occaſions, to heighten or to de- 
preſs expeQation ; but cannot, without the great- 
eſt abſurdity, enter farther into the account, or be 
rendered a topic of exultation or reproach, in the 
eſtimation of perſonal merit. 


Iphicrates, an upſtart Athenian replied with be- 
coming ſpirit to a perſon of noble birth, who had 


dared to arraign his pedigree, The honours of 
my family begin with myſelf: the honours of 


yours end in you.” How often might thoſe, in 
a humble ſphere, exchange places with men, who 
fit in the cabinets of kings ? How often, as in the 
Roman government, might we call A dictator from 


the plough ? 


The diſtinction here 8 far from flattering 
the arrogance, or juſtifying the uſurpations of men, 
if extended from individuals, and families, to the 
larger aſſociations of mankind, will help to explain 


the hiſtory of the world, with the leaſt poſſible 


violence to the common prerogatives of the ſpe- 
A cultivated and poliſhed nation may, in ſome 
reſpects, be regarded as a ſtanding family. The 


ohe 
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one is, relatively to the greater number of the com- 
munities of mankind, what the other is, relatively to 
the greater number of citizens under the ſame civil 
economy. The conduct of the one, and of the 
other, towards their ſuppoſed inferiors, is often ex- 
actly ſimilar. Both carry themſelves with equal 
inſolence, and ſeem alike to forget or to deny the 
inherent and unalienable rights of the ſpecies. 

Illuſtrious rank is no more to be regarded, as a 
criterion of perfection, in forming the general eſti- 
mate of nations, than in forming the particu- 
lar eſtimate of the ſeveral families or members 
of the ſame community. The greateſt nation is 
not always bleſſed with the moſt equal government, 
nor adorned with the moſt accompliſhed citizens. 

The collective wiſdom of a people is not to be 
eſtimated by that proportion of it, which aQtuates 
their public councils, or even by the detail of their 
civil government, Yet that government is certain- 
ly, in onereſpect, well conſtituted, which calls abili- 
ties and diſtiuguiſhed worth into public view. 

Sir William Temple has pronounced this eulo- 
gium on the conſtitution of the United Provinces 
of Holland, though rather at the expence of the 
national character. Though perhaps the nation,” 
ſays that writer, © be not generally w/e, yet the 
government is, becauſe it is compoſed of the wiſeft 
of the nation, which may give it an advantage over 
many then, where ability is of more common 
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growth, but of leſs uſe to the public, if it happens 
that neither 'wiſdom nor honeſty are the qualities, 
which bring men to the management of ſtate affairs, 
as they uſually do, in this commonwealth.” 

It is, however, no ſmall point of wiſdom to 
diſtinguiſh ſuperior worth; and the men who are 
diſpoſed to regard with juſt admiration noble talents, 
are inferior only to the men who poſſeſs them. 

But it may be queſtioned, whether the happieſt 
periods, even of free governments, are the periods 
moſt conducive to the perfections of mankind. 
Perhaps the higheſt national, as well as private vir- 
tue, is bred in the ſchool of adverlity. A nation 
certainly may derive ſplendor from thoſe very cir- 
cumſtances, which ſink the character of its citi- 
Zens. The ſcience of mechanics, which is the 
glory of human reaſon, has enlarged the abilities, and 
dignified the aſpect of nations. Yet the lower claſſes 
of artizans and manufacturers, in moſt of the civi- 
lized governments of modern Europe, who are fo 
inſtrumental in promoting public ' opulence and 
commercial proſperity, may be pronounced to be 


> themſelves in a ſtate of intellectual debaſement, to 


which there is ſcarce any ce in the hiſtory of 
rude barbarians. 

Qualities, which reſiſt for ages the change of 
government and of climate, muſt be allowed to be 
congenial and hereditary to the, tribes, among 


whom they are found to predominate. _ | 
= FS Perhaps 
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Perhaps the hiſtory of the Jews furniſhes an ex- 
ample of a race, whoſe peculiar qualities, thus cir- 
cumſtanced, have deſcended through a long courſe 
of generations. No people, it may be affirmed, 
have ever figured on the theatre of nations, with 
a deſtiny ſo ſingular as theirs, Their hiſtory, whe- 


ther drawn from ſacred or profane records, he- 
ther regarded as miraculous, or, in the, order of 


nature, affords matter of abundant 'FSechlaiion. 


The maxims of their religion and policy pre- 
ſerved them, in all the revolutions of fortune, as a 


diſtinct people. After the final diffolution of their 


government, and diſperſion all over the habitable 


r prejudices peculiar to themſelves, 


but directed, in its operations, to fulfil the ends of 


Providence, has preſerved their genealogy and 
prevented alliances or intermarriages, with * | 


other race. 


Certain marks of uniformity are, cuil 


diſcernible among them in every period. The 


ſame ſpirit, which was ſo untractable under theirown 
governors, diſpoſed them to mutiny and rebellion, 


when a Roman province. And, that perverſeneſs 


, 


of temper, which led them fo often to apoſtacy 
and to idolatry, when in poſſeſſion of the true faith, 


has rendered them tenacious of a- falſe religion. 


As numerous, perhaps, at this day, as when a 
ſettled nation, the relation of conſanguinity, under 


all _ various governments and climates, where 
their 
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weir lot is caſt, marks their character. Vet, had 
this unſociable people remained in their preſent 
poſſeſſions, and, without foreign conneCtions or 
intermarriages, had ſubſiſted under the ſame poli- 
tical eſtabliſhment, the moſt ſingular, ſurely, . that 
ever was formed, the lineaments of their charac- 
ter, both of inward. and outward form, had, we 
may well believe, been ſtill more ſtrongly marked. 
In general it may be obſerved, that the confined 
15 et. of the ſpecies tends ultimately to the 
formation of a peculiar genius and temper. Thus, 
in the ancient Germans, the uniformity of indivi- 
duals was as aſtoniſhing, as the diverſity of all from 
every other people; and from the ſingularity 
of theſe appearances, the Roman Hiſtorian ſup- 
poſes them a pure and diſtin race, not derived 
from Aſia, from Africa, from Italy, or from any 
other region d. 
The new PEPTIC preſented a dppearances er- | 
actly ſimilar. The aſtoniſhing reſemblance which 
was there obſerved among mankind, ſeems to evi- 
dence that it was peopled originally by the ſame 


nace, and at an æra of no high antiquity. The 


branches; Tough widely ſpread, had probably not 
been long ſeparated from the common ſtock; or 
perhaps a ſimilarity in the modes of life contributed, 
more than any other cauſe, throughout that im- 
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menſe continent, to exclude variety in the human 
ſpecies. - | 

The hiſtory of Hindoſtan, where the Aborigines 
are ſo clearly defined from the other natives of the 
ſame regions, might be mentioned as another 
ſtriking example of a genius and conſtitution, 
which conſanguinity has in part contributed to 
cheriſh and preſerve for ages. 

Thus we may obſerve. mankind, eſſentially 
the ſame, yet in different regions of the globe, 
varying continually from a fixed ſtandard, ex- 
celling in the rational, in the moral, or in the ani- 
mal powers, born with a ſuperior fitneſs for 
refinement, for arts, for civil culture, or caſt in 
a rougher mould, —and by native temper more 
indocible and wild. 

Yet, all the capital diſtinctions in individuals, 
families, or tribes flow from cauſes ſubſequent to 
birth, from education, example, and forms of 
government, — from the maxims and genius of re- 
ligion,—from the lights of ſcience and philoſophy, 
—and, in fome degree, from the infallible opera- 
tions of the external elements. 

To run the parallel of nations, and decide on 
their comparative perfections, is not an eaſy tafk ; 
for the appearances in civil life are very often 4. 
luſive. 

The manners, and the crimes of illiterate ſavage 


tribes, are apt enough to appear to us in their full 
M dimenſion 
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dimenſion and deformity; but the violations of 
natural law, among civilized- nations, have a_ 
folemn varniſh of policy, ' which n the 
enormity of guilt. 

The greatneſs too of a community dazzles the 
eye, and confers an imaginary value on its mem- 
bers: It eclipſes the milder luſtre of more hum- 
ble tribes. Yet the virtue of nations, as of in- 
dividuals, frequently courts the ſhade, and the beau- 
tiful figure of the poet is equally applicable to 


4 Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen. 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſen air.“ 


Hiſtory, which ought to be the miſtreſ of hu- 
man life, affects magnificence, and ſeems to de- 
ſcend from her dignity, in recording the tranſac- 


tions of little ſtates. She forgets that men may 
grow leſs by elevation, and permits the honours 


of nations to be diſtributed by the hands of fortune. 


It is hence the Greeks and Romans are regarded 


by us, with a veneration ſo far above all the nations 


of antiquity. Hence Europe, in modern times, 
boaſts a pre- eminence that ſeems to inſult the reſt 
of the world. 


It belongs to reaſon and pbülolophy to necks 
mankind ; and, under an endleſs variety of ap- 
pearances, more or leſs equivocal, to obſerve and 
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fix the principles which affect, in every age and 
country, the proportion of human happineſs, 
and of human perfection. Let not nations then, 
or individuals, regard themſelves as ſingle in the 
creation. Let them view their intereſts on the 
largeſt ſcale. Let them feel the importance of 
their ſtation to themſelves and to the ſyſtem, to 
their contemporaries, and to future generations, 
—and let them learn, from the eſtabliſhed order 
of ſecond cauſes, to reſpect, to adorn, and to 
exalt the ſpecies. | 


-—_ — — —— 
CHAP. LXXIIL 


ON PEACE AND WAR. 


ki ppa bleſſings of peace are too well known to. 
need illuſtration. Induſtry, commerce, the 
ane arts, power, opulence, &c. depend on peace. 
Has war, then, any thing in ſtore for balancing 
ſo ſubſtantial bleſſings? On due conſideration, we 
will find that it has. 


Humanity, it muſt be acknowledged gains no- 
thing from the wars of ſmall ſtates in cloſe neigh- 
bourhood. Such wars are brutal and bloody; 
becauſe they are carried on with bitter enmity 
againſt individuals. Thanks to Providence, that 
war, at > preſent; bears a leſs favage * We 


„ ſpare 
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ſpare individuals, and make war upon the nation 
- only. yy and cruelty give place to mag- 


nanimity, and ſoldiers are converted from brutes 
into heroes. 
Such wars give exerciſe to the elevated virtues 


of courage, generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs, which 


are always attended with conſciouſneſs of merit 
and dignity. 
—— äö[wüΔwuł— — — 
C HAP. LXXIV. 
THE GENEROUS OFFICER. 


| is the war carried on by Louis XII. of France 
againſt the Venetians, the town of Breſcia, be- 
ing * by ſtorm, and abandoned to the ſoldiers, 


ſuffered for ſeven days all the diſtreſſes of cruelty 


and avarice. No houſe. efcaped but that where 
Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, 
the miſtreſs, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, and 
deeply ſobbing, © Oh! wy lord, fave my life, fave 


the honour of my daughters.” 


« Take courage, Madam, faid the Chevalier, . 


66 your life, and their honour, ſhall be ſecure, 
_. while I have life.“ 


The two daughters, brought from their hiding 
place, were preſented to him; and the family, 
reunited, beſtowed their whole attention on their 


' deliverer, A dangerous wound he had received 


o gave 
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gave them opportunity to expreſs their zeal, They 
employed an erninent ſurgeon. They attended 
him by turns day and night; and when he could 
bear to be amuſed, they entertained him with con- 
certs of mufic. 
| Upon the day fixed for his departere, the mother 
ſaid to him, To your goodneſs, my Lord, we 
owe our lives; and to you all we have belongs by 
right of war. But we hope, from your fignat 
benevolence, that this flight tribute will content 
| you.” On ſaying this, ſhe placed upon the table 
an iron coffer full of money. 
« What is the ſum?” ſaid the Chevalier. My 
Lord,“ anſwered ſhe trembling, © no more but 
2500 ducats, all that we have ;—but if more be 
neceſſary, we will try our friends.“ 
« Madam, ſays he, your kindneſs is more 
precious in my eyes, than a hundred thouſand 
ducats. Take back your money, and depend al- 


good Lord, you kill me in refuſing this 
ſmall ſum. Take it only as a mark of your friend» 
| ſhip to my family.” 
„Well,“ ſaid he, *« ſince it will oblige you, I 
take the money; but give me the ſatisfaction of 
bidding adieu to your amiable danghters. 
They came to him with looks of regard and affec- 
tion, © Ladies,” ſaid he, the impreſſion you 
M 23 | have 
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dare made on my heart, will never wear out. What 
return to make I know not, for men of my pro- 
ſeſaon are ſeldom opulent. But here are 2500 
ducats, of which the generoſity of your mother has 
given me the diſpoſal. Accept them as a marriage 
preſent; and may your happineſs in marriage equal 
- your merit.” 
Flower vf chivalry,” cried the mother ; ; © May 
the God, who rules the univerſe, reward you here 
and hereafter.” Can peace afford ſoſweet a ſcene |! 


CHAP. LXXV, 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


%. 


— following incident is ſtill more intereſting: 

It is of a late date among our countrymen ; 
and will, for that reaſon, make the deeper im- 

. + Pprefſion. The ſcene of action was in Admiral 
Watſon's ſhip, at the ſiege of Chandernagore, 
where Captain Speke, and his ſon, a youth of ſix- 
teen, were both wounded by the ſame ſhot. 


The hiſtory 3 is related by Mr. Ives, furgeon of 
the ſhip ; which follows in his own words, only a 
little abridged. 


I be Captain, whoſe leg was havgi ng by the ſkin, 
faid to the Admiral, © Indeed, Sir, this was a crucl 
ſhot, to knock down both father and ſon.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Watſon's heart was too full for a reply; he 
only ordered both to be carried down to the _- | 
geon. 

The Captain, who was firſt brought Sabo told 
me how dangerouſly his Billy had been wounded. 
Preſently after, the brave youth himſelf appeared, 
with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for him- 
ſelf, but for his father. 

Upon my aſſurance, that his father's wound was 
not dangerous, be became calm; but refuſed to be 
touched, till his father's wound ſhould be firſt dreſſed. 
Then pointing to a fellow-ſufferer, “ Pray, Sir, 
dreſs alſo that poor man, who is groaning ſo. ſadly 
beſide me.” 

J told him, that the man had already been taken 
care of ; and begged that I now might have liberty 
to examine his wound. He ſubmitted ; and calmly 
faid, “Sir, 1 fear you muſt amputate above the 
joint.“ I replied, © My dear, I muſt.” 7 

He claſped his hands together ; and, lifting up 
his eyes toward heaven, he offered up the follow- 
ing ſhort, but earneſt petition : ““ Good God! do 
thou enable me to behave, in my preſent circum- 
ſtances, worthy of my father.“ 

He then told me he was all ſubmiſſion. I per- 
formed the operation above the joint of the knee; 
and, during the whole time, the intrepid youth 
never ſpoke a word, nor uttered a groan that could 


be heard at the diſtance of a yard. 
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It is eaſier to imagine, than to expreſs the feel- 
ings of the father at this time. But, whatever he 
felt, tears were the only expreſſion. Both of them 
were carried to Calcutta. The father was lodged 
in the houſe of his brother-in-law ; and the fon was 
placed with me in the hoſpital. 

For the firſt week I gave comfort to both, carry- 
ing good tidings to them of one another. But alas! 
all the good ſymptoms, that had attended the young 
man, began to diſappear. The Captain perceived 
all in my countenance; and, ſo unwilling was he 
to add to my diſtreſs, as ſeldom to ſpeak about his 
ſon. | 
One time he ſaid, How long, my friend, do 
you think my Billy may remain in a ſtate of un- 
certainty ?” I replied, that, if he ſurvived the fif- 
_ teenth day after the operation, —_— 


hopes of his recovery. 


On the thirteenth he died; and, on the ſixteenth, 
the Captain, looking me Redfaſtly in the face, 
« Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy?“ Dif- 
covering the truth from my ſilence, he cried bitterly, 
ſqueezed my hand, and begged me to leave him for 
one half-hour. When I returned, he appeared, 


as he ever after did, perfectly calm and ſerene. 


The excellent youth had been delirious the even- 
before his death; and, at two o'clock in the 
morning, he ſent me a note written with a pencil, 
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of which 8 following is a copy. © Mr. Ives 
will conſider the diſorder a ſon muſt be in, when 
he is dying, and is yet in doubt about his father 
If Mr. Ives is not too buſy to honour this note, 
which nothing but the greateſt uneaſineſs could 
draw from me—The boy waits an anſwer,” 
I immediately repaired to him; and he had ſtill 

fenſe enough to know me. He then ſaid, * And is he 
dead: Who, my dear ?”—*« My father, Sir.” 

No, my love; nor is he in any danger; he is 
almoſt well.” —“ I thank God: 1 am now ſatisfied, 
and am ready to die. 

He had a locked jaw, and was in great pain, 
but I underſtood every word he uttered He begged 
my pardon for having diſturbed me at ſo early an 
hour ; and, before the day was ended, he ſurren- 
dered a life that deſerved to be immortal, 

% Does peace afford any ſcene,” ſays Lord 
Kaimes, ** that can compare with this, in moving 
our ſympathetic feelings? 
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CHAP. LXXVI. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE, 


RIENDSHIP is, in peace, cool and languid ; 
but, in a war for aud exerts the whole fire 
of its enthuſiaſm. 

The long and bloody war, ſuſtained by the 
Netherlanders,. againſt the tyrant of Spain, made 
even Dutchmen heroes. They forced their way to 

the Indies, during the hotteſt period of the war ; 
and gained, by commerce, what ſupported them 

inſt their ferocious enemy, 

What have they gained ſince by peace? Their 
immenſe commerce has eradicated patriotiſm, and 
every appetite but wealth. Had their violated rights 
been reſtored without a ſtruggle, they would have 
continued a nation of frogs and fiſhermen. 

The Swiſs, by contiqual ſtruggles far liberty, 
againſt the potent houſe of Auſtria, became a brave 

and active people. Their federal union has ſecured 
to them peace and tranquility ; which, notwith- 
ſtanding their mountainous ſituation, would have 
funk them into effeminacy, but for a commerce- 

they carry on of hiring out their men for ſoldiers. 

Monks are commonly puſillanimous. Their 

way of life, which removes them from danger, en- 
' ervates the mind, and renders them ſpiritleſs and 
| cowardly. | | | 


| Induſtry, 
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Induſtry, manufactures, 1 wealth are the fruits 
of peace. But advert to what follows: Luxury, 
a never-failing concomitant of wealth, is a flow 
poiſon, that debilitates men, and renders them in- 
capable of any great effort, Courage, magnanimity, 
and heroiſm, come to be ranked among the mira- 
cles, that are ſuppoſed never to have exiſted but in 
fable; and the faſhionable propenſities of ſenſuality, 
abit: cunning, and diſſimulation, engroſs the 
mind. In a word, man, by conſtant proſperity and 
peace, degenerates into a mean, impotent, * 
ſelfiſh animal. 

War ſerves to drain the country of idlers, few of 
whom are innocent, and many not a little miſchiev- 
ous. In the years 1759 and 1760, when we were. 
at war with France, th-re were but twenty-nine 
criminals condemned at the Old Bailey. In the 
years 1770 and 1771, when we were at peace with 
all the world, the criminals condemned there 
amounted to one hundred and fifty- one. | 

War, however, when not under proper regula- 
tions, is a dreadful thing. The condition of Europe 
was deplorable in the dark ages, when vaſſals aſſu- 
med the privilege of waging war, without conſent of 
the ſovereign. Deadly feuds prevailed univerſally, 
and threatened diſſolution of all government. The 
human race never were in a more woeful condition. 


But anarchy never fails, ſoon or late, to rectify 


itſelf, which effeminacy, produced by long peace, 
% 
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never does. Revenge and cruelty, it is true, are 
the fruits of war. So likewiſe are firmneſs of mind 
and undaunted courage; which are exerted with 
better will, in behalf of virtue, than of revenge. 


The cruſades gave a new turn to the fierce man- 
ners of our anceſtors. A religious enterpriſe, uni- 
ting numbers formerly at variance, enlarged the 
ſphere of ſocial affection, and ſweetened the man- 
ners of Chriſtians to one another. 


Theſe cruſades filled Europe with heroes, who, 
at home, were ready for any | new enterprize, that 
promiſed laurels. 

Moved with the horror of deadly feuds, they 
Joined in bonds of chivalry, for ſuccouring the diſ- 
trefled, for redreſſing wrongs, and for protecting 
widows and orphans. Such heroiſm inflamed every 
one, who was fond of glory and warlike atchieve- 
ments. Chivalry was reliſhed by men of birth; 
and even kings were proud to be of the order. 
An inſtitution, blending together valour, religion, 
and gallantry, was wonderfully agreeable to a mar- 
tial people ; and humanity and gentleneſs could not 
but prevail in a ſociety, whoſe profeſſion it was to 
ſuccour every perſon in diſtreſs. As glory and 
honour were the only "wiſhed for recompence, 
chivalry was eſteemed the ſchool of honour, of 
| om and of fidelity. 

It is true, that the enthuſiaſm of protecting 
* and orphans, degenerated ſometimes into 
| * 
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extravagance ; witneſs knights, who-wandered about 
in queſt of adventures. But it would be unfair to 
condemn the whole order, becauſe a few of their 
number were extravagant. The true fpirit of chival- 
ry produced a ſignal reformation in the manners of 
Europe. To what other cauſe can we fo juſtly 
aſcribe the point of honour, and that humanity in 
war, which characterize modern manners?“ Are 
peace, luxury, and ſelfiſhneſs, capable of producing 
ſuch effects? 
Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, becauſe 
it converts men into beaſts of prey. Perpetual 
peace is no better, becauſe it converts men into 
* beaſts of burden. To prevent ſuch woeful degene- 
racy on both hands, war and peace alternately are 
the only effectual means; and theſe means are 
adopted by Providence. 


* Dr, Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. 
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CHAP. LXXVII. 


ON THE VIGOUR OF MIND, WHICH THE ENG=- 
LISH CONSTITUTION INSPIRES. 


A /} ONTESQUIEU, in a warm panegyric on 
the Engliſh conſtitution, has overlooked one 
particular in which it is ſuperior to every other 
monarchy ; and that is, the frequent opportunities 
it affords to exert mental powers and talents. What 
agitation among the candidates, and their electors, 
on the approach of a new parliament! What free- 
dom of ſpeech and eloquence in parliament! Mini- 
ſters and their meaſures are laid open to the world, 
the nation is kept alive, and inſpired with a vigour 
of mind that tends to heroiſm !. 


This government, it is true, generates factions, 
which ſometimes generate, revolutions. But the 
golden age, ſo luſciouſly deſcribed by poets, would 
to man be worſe than an iron age. At any rate, 
it is better to have a government liable to ſtorms, 
than to ſeek for quiet in the dead calm of deſpo- 
tiſm. | 

« Many writers,” ſays a profound politician,* 
« have ſaid a great deal on thoſe factions which de- 
ſtroyed Rome. But they want the penetration to 
ſee, that thoſe factions were neceſſary ; that they had 
always ſubſiſted, and ever muſt have ſubſiſted. It 
| AY 
--, * Monteſquieu, 
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was the grandeur of the ſtate, which alone occa- 
ironed the evil, and changed into civil wars the 
tumults of the people. There muſt of neceſſity 
have been factions in Rome: ſor, how was it. 
poſſible, that thoſe who abroad ſubdued all by their 
undaunted bravery, and by the terror of their arms, 
ſhould live in peace and moderation at home? To. 
look for a people, in a free ſtate, who are intrepid. 
in war, and, at the ſame time, timid in peace, is. 
to-look for an impoſſibility ; and we may hold it as 
a general rule, that, in a ſtate which profeſſes a. 
republican form of government, if. the people are 
quiet and peaceable, there is no real liberty.” 


_— 


CHAP. LXXVII. 


ON PATRIOTISM. 


1. is ſo ordered by providence, that a man's 
country and his countrymen, are to him, in 
conjunction, an object of a peculiar affection, term=- 
ed amor patriæ, or patriotiſm. "This affection riſes: 
very high among a people intimately connected by 
regular government, by huſbandry, by commerce, 
and by a common intereſt, : 
Our parents,” ſays an agreeable writer; © are 
dear to us; ſo are our children, our relations, and 
our friends. All theſe our country comprehends; 
and ſhall we fear to die for our country?“ i 
n 


. 4 
In a man of a ſfohtary diſpoſition, who avoids 
fociety, patriotiſm cannot abound. He may poſ- 
ſibly have no hatred to his countrymen : but, were 
he deſirous to fee them happy, he would live among 
them, and put himſelf in the way of doing good. 

The affection a man has for the place he was 
bred in, ought to be diſtinguiſhed from patriotiſm, 
being a paſſion far inferior, and chiefly viſible in 
the low people. | 

A ruſtic has few ideas but of external ſenſe. His 
hut, his wife, his children, the hills, trees, and 
rivulets around him, compoſe the train of his ideas. 
Remove him from theſe objects, and he finds a d ſ- 
mal vacuity in his mind. 

Hiſtory, poetry, and other ſubjects of literature, 
have no relation to time nor place. Horace is as 
much reliſhed in a foreign country, as at home. 
The pleaſures of converſation. depend on perſons, 
not on place. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXIX, - 


ON 9 AS BEING FAVOURABLE TO 
VIRTUE, : 


O ſource of enjoyment is / more plentiful, 

than that of patriotiſm, where it is the ru- 

ling paſſion. It triumphs over every ſelfiſh motive, 

and is a firm ſupport to every virtue. In fact, 

wherever it prevails, the morals of the people are 
found to be pure and correct. 

There is, perhaps, only one bad effect of real 
patriotiſm, It is apt to inſpire too great partiality 
for our countrymen. This is excuſable in the vul- 
gar, but unbecoming in men of rank and figure. 

The Duke de Montmorenci, after a victory, 
treated his priſoners with great humanity. He 
yielded his bed to Don Martin of Arragon, ſent his 
ſurgeon to dreſs his wounds, and viſited him daily. 
That Lord, amazed at ſo great humanity, ſaid one 
day to the Duke, Sir, were you a Spaniard, you 
would be the greateſt man in the univerſe. One is 
rather ſorry to hear it objected to the Engliſh, that 
they have too much of the Spaniard in their ſenti- 
ments, 
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C HAP. LXXX. 


ON PATRIOTISM, A8 THE BULWARK OF 
LIBERTY. 


ATRIOTISM is the great bulwark of civil 
| 4 liberty, equally abhorrent of deſpotiſm on the 
one hand, and of licentiousneſs on the other- 

While the deſpotic government of the "Tudor 
family. ſubſiſted, the Engliſh were too much de- 
preſſed to have any affection for their country. But 
when manufactures and commerce began to flouriſh, 
in the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, a national 

ſpirit broke forth, and patriotiſm made ſome figure. 
That change of diſpoſition was perhaps the chief 
cauſe, though not the moſt viſible, of the national 
ſtruggles for liberty, which were frequent during 
the government of the Stewart family, and which 
ended in a ſree government at the Revolution. 
Patriotiſm is too much cramped in a very ſmall 
ſtate, and too much relaxed in an extenſive monar- 
chy. It is inflamed by a ſtruggle for liberty, by a 
civil war, by reſiſting a potent invader, or by any 
incident that forcibly draws the members of a ſtate 
into ſtrict union for the common intereſt, 

The reſolute oppoſition of the Dutch to Philip 
II. of Spain, in the cauſe of liberty, is an illuſtri- 
ous inſtance of the patriotic ſpirit riſing to a degree 

of enthuſiaſm. | 
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Patriotiſm, rouſed among the Corſicans by the 
oppreſſion of the Genoeſe, exerted itſelf upon every 
proper object. Even during the heat of the war, 
they erected an univerſity for arts and ſciences, a 
national bank, and a national library. Theſe im- 
provements would not have been thought of in their 
torpid ſtate. Alas! they have fallen a victim to 
thirſt of power, not to ſuperior valour. Had provi- 
dence favoured them with ſucceſs, their figure would 
have been as conſiderable in peace, as in war. 

The elevation of ſentiment, that a ſtruggle for 
liberty inſpires, is conſpicuous in the following in- 
cident. A Corſican being condemned to die for an 
atrocious crime, his nephew, with deep concern, 
addreſſed Paoli in the following terms. . Sir, if you 
pardon my uncle, his relations will give to the ſtate 
a thouſand zechins, and will furniſh beſides fifty 
ſoldiers, during the fiege of Furiali. Let him be 
baniſhed, and he ſhall never return.“ Paoli, know- 
ing the virtue of the young man, ſaid, ** You are 
acquainted with the circumſtances of the cafe: 'T 
will conſent to a pardon, if you can fay as an honeſt 
man, that it will be juſt or honourable for Corſica.” 
The young man, hiding his face, burſt into tears, 
faying, „I would not have the honour of our 
country ſold for a thouſand zechins.“ 
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CHAP. LXXXI. 


ON EMULATION AS AFFECTING PATRIOTISM, 


HERE is a great intricacy in human actions. 
Though men are indebted to emulation for 
their heroic actions, yet ſuch ations never fail to 
ſuppreſs emulation in thoſe who follow. A perſon 
of ſuperior genius, who damps emulation in others, 
is a fatal obſtruction to the progreſs of an art 
witneſs the celebrated Newton, to whom the decay 
of mathematical knowledge in Britain is juſtly at- 
tributed. , 
The obſervation holds equally, with reſpect to 
action. Thoſe actions only, which flow from 
patriotiſm, are deemed grand and heroic ; and ſuch 
actions, above all others, rouſe a national ſpirit, 
But beware of a Newton in heroiſm. Inſtead of 
exciting emulation, he will damp it. Deſpair to 
- _ equal thoſe great men, who are the admiration of all 
the world, puts an end to emulation. 
After the illuſtrious atchievements, and after 


the eminent patriotiſm of Ariſtides, we hear no 
more in Greece of emulation or of patriotiſm, 
Pericles was a man ef parts, but he ſacrificed 
Athens to his ambition. The Athenians funk 
lower and lower under the Archons, who had nei- 
ther parts, nor patriotiſm ; and were reduced at laſt 
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to ſlavery, firſt by the Macedonians, and next by 
the Romans. The Romans ran the ſame courſe, 
from the higheſt exertions of patriotic emulation, 
down to the molt abject ſelfilhneſs, and effe- 
minacy. | 


he 


CHAP. LXXXI. 


oN THE EFFECT OF FACTION ON ra- 
TRIOTISM. 


TPACTIOUS diſorders in a ſtate never fail to 
relax it; for there the citizen is loſt, and 
every perſon is beheld in the narrow view of a friend 
or an enemy. ; 


In the conteſts between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians of Rome, the public was totally diſregarded. 
The Plebeians could have no heart-affeQtion for 
a country where they were oppreſſed; and the 
Patricians might be fond of their own order, but 
they could not ſincerely love their country, while 
they were enemies to the bulk of their country- 
men. Patriotiſm did not ſhine forth in Rome, 
till all equally became citizens. 

Between the union of the two crowns of England 
and Scotland, and that of the kingdoms, Scotland 
was greatly deprefled. It was governed by a fo- 
reign king. The nobility were tyrants, and the 


low 
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low people were poor and diſpirited. There was 


no patriotiſm among the former; and as little 
among the latter. Hence it appears, that the op- 
poſition, in Scotland, to the union of the two 
kingdoms, was abſurdly impolitic. The oppoſi- 
tion ought to have been againſt the union of the 
two crowns, in order to prevent the government 
of a foreign prince. After being reduced to de- 
pendence on another nation, the only remedy was 
to become one people, by an union of the king- 
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CA P. LXXXIII. 
o THE EFFECT OF RICHES ON PATRIOTISM. 


UCCESSFUL commerce is not more advan- 
tageous, by the wealth and power it immedi- 
ately beſtows, than it is ultimately hurtful, by in- 
troducing luxury and voluptuouſnefs, which 
eradicate patriotiſ m. 


In the capital of a great monarchy, the poiſon 
of opulence is ſudden; becauſe opulence there is 
ſeldom acquired by reputable means. The poiſon 
of commercial opulence is {low, becauſe commerce 
ſeldom enriches without induſtry, Bree and 
fair _ 
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But by whatever means it is acquired, opulence 

never fails, ſoon or late, to ſmother patriotiſm 
under ſenſuality and ſelfiſhneſfſs. 
We learn from Plutarch and other writers, that 
the Athenians who had long enjoyed the ſunſhine: 
of commerce, were extremely corrupt in the days 
of Philip, and of his ſon Alexander. Even their 
chief patriot and orator, a profeſſed champion for 
independence, was not proof againſt bribes. 

While Alexander was proſecuting his conqueſts 
in India, Harpalus, to whom his immenſe trea- 
ſure was intruſted, fled with the whole to Athens. 
Demolthenes adviſed his fellow-citizens to expel 
him, that they might not incur Alexander's diſ- 
pleaſure. Among other things of value, there was' 
the King's cup of maſly gold, curiouſly engraved 
Demoſthenes, ſurveying it with a grecdy eye aſked 
Harpalus what it weighed. To you, faid Harpalus 
ſmiling, it ſhall weigh twenty talents ; and that 

very night, he ſent privately to Demoſthenes, twenty 
_ talents with the cup. Demoſthenes next day, came 


into the aſſembly with a cloth rolled about his neck, 
and, his opinion being demanded about Harpalus, 

he made ſigns that he had loſt his voice. 
The Portugueſe, inflamed with love to their 
country, having diſcovered a paſſage to the Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope, made great and im- 
portant ſettlements in that very diſtant part of the 
globe. Of their inmenſe commerce there, we 
| | can 
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can ſcarce find a parallel in any age or country. 
| Prodigious riches in gold, precious ſtones, ſpices, 
perfumes, drugs, and manufactures, were annu- 
ally imported into Liſbon, from their ſettlements on 
the coalts of Malabar and Coromandel, from 


the kingdoms of Camboya, Decan, Malacca, 
Patana, Siam, China, and from the iſlands of Cey- 
lon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Moluccas, and Japan. 
To Liſbon all the nations in Europe reſorted for 
thefe valuable commodities. 

But the downfal of the Portugueſe was no leſs 
rapid. than their exaltation. LU nbounded power, 
and immenſe wealth, ſoon produced a total cor- 
ruption of manners. If fincere piety, exalted cou- 
rage, and indefatigable induſtry, made the original 


| adventurers more than men; indolence, ſenſuality 


and effeminacy, rendered their ſucceſſors leſs than 
women. Unhappy it was for them to be attacked, 
at that critical time, by the Dutch, who, in defence 
ef liberty againſt the tyranny of Spain, were in- 


famed with love to their country. 


The Dutch, originally, from their 8 a 


temperate and induſtrious people, became heroes 


in the cauſe of liberty; and patriotiſm was their 


ruling paſſion. Proſperous commerce diffuſed 
wealth through every corner ; and yet ſuch was the 

inherent virtue of that people, that their patriotiſm 
reſiſted, for a very long time, the contagion of 


wealth, But, as the appetite for liches increaſes 
| | with 
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with their quantity, patriotiſm ſunk in proportion, 
till it was totally extinguiſhed ; and, now the Dutch 
never think of their country, unleſs as ſubſer- 
vient to private intereſt. 

With reſpect to the Dutch Eaſt Tudia company 
in particular, it was indebted for its proſperity to 
the fidelity and frugality of its ſervants, and to the 
patriotiſm of all. But theſe virtues were under- 
mined, and at laſt eradicated, by luxury, which 
Europeans ſeldom reſiſt in a hot climate. People 

o from Europe in the ſervice of the company, 
bent beforchand to make their fortune per fas aut 
nefas* ; and their diſtance from their maſters 
renders every check abortive. | 

The decay of the power and commerce of the 
Portugueſe hath reduced them to a much lower 
ftate, than when they roſe as it were, out of nothing, 
At that time they were poor, but innocent. At 
preſent they are poor, but corrupted with many 
vices. Their pride, in particular, ſwells as high, 
as when they were maſters of the Indies, 

There is one obvious meaſure for reviving the 
Portugueſe trade in India; but they have not 
fo much vigour of mind remaining, as even to 
think of it. They till poſſeſs, in that country, 
the town and territory of Goa, the town and 
territory of Din, with ſome other ports, all ad- 
mirably ſituated for trade, What ſtands in- the 
way but indolence merely, againſt declaring the 


N places 
® By right or wrong, | 
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places mentioned free ports, with liberty of con- 
ſcience to traders of whatever religion? Free 
traders flocking there, under the protection of the 
Portugeſe, would undermine the Dutch and Eng- 
liſh companies, which cannot trade upon an equal 
footing with private merchants ;- and by that 
means, the Protugueſe trade might again flouriſh, 
But that people are not yet brought fo low as to 
be compelled to change their manners, though 
reduced to depend on their neighbours, even for 
common neceſſaries. | 


The gold and diamonds of Braſil, are a plague 
that corrupt all. Spain and Portugal afford uſe- 
ful political leſſons. The latter has been ruined 
by opulence ; the former by taxes, no leſs impolitic 
than oppreſſive. _ 

To enable theſe nations to recommence their 
former courſe, or any other nation in the ſame con- 
dition, no mean can prove effectual, but pinching 
poverty. Commerce and manufactures, taking 
wing, may leave a country in a very diſtreſſed con- 
dition. But a people may be very diſtreſſed, and 
yet very vicious; for vices generated by opulence 
are not ſoon eradicated. And, though other vices 
ſhould at laſt vaniſh with the temptations that 
promoted them, indolence and puſillanimity will 
remain for ever, unleſs by ſome powerful cauſe the 
| oppolite virtues, be introduced. 

A very 
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A very poor man, however indolent, will be 
tempted, for bread, to exert ſome activity; and 
he may be trained gradually from leſs to more by 
the ſame means. Activity, at the ſame time, 
produces bodily ſtrength, Which will reſtore cour- 
age and boldneſs. By ſuch means a nation may be 
put in motion, with the ſame advantages it had 


orginally; and its ſecond progreſs may prove as ſuc- 
ceſsful as the firſt. 


Thus nations go round in a circle. The firſt 
part of the progreſs is verified in a thouſand in- 
ſtances ; but the world has not ſubſiſted long enough 
to afford any clear inſtance of the other. 


A gentleman, who lately reſided a conſiderable 
time at Liſbon, for the ſake of his health, gives 
a very humiliating account of the Portugueſe na- 
tion, in the following letter, © Nothing but oeular 
demonſtration could have convinced me, that the 
human ſpecies may be depraved to the degree that 
is exemplified in this country. Whether with 
regard to politics, morals, arts, or ſocial intercourſe, 
it is equally defective. In ſhort, excepting the 
mere elementary benefits of earth and air, this 
country is in the loweſt ſtate. Will you believe 
that I found not a ſingle man, who could inform 
me of the price of land ;—very few, who had any 
notion, to what value the product of their country 
extends, or of its colonies ;—and not one, able to 
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point out the means of reviving Portugal from its 
preſent deſponding condition. 

With reſpect to a general plan of legiſlation, there 
is none; unleſs the caprices of an ignorant deſpot 
may be termed ſuch, or the projects of a deſign- 
ing miniſter, conſtantly, endeavouring to depreſs 
the nobility, and to beggar the other orders of the 
ſtate. This the Marquis Pombal has at length 
completed. He has left the crown poſſeſſed of a 


third part of the landed property, the church enjoy- 


ing another third, and the remainder only in poſ- 
ſeſſion of an indigent nobility and their vaſſals. 
He has ſubjected every branch of commerce to mi- 
niſterial emoluments, and fixed judicial proceed- 
ings, both civil and criminal, on the fluctuating 
baſis of his own intereſt or inclination. 

Take an inſtance of their law. A ſmall pro- 
prietor having land adjoining to, or intermixed 
with, the land of a great proprietor, is obliged to 
ſell his poſſeſſion, if the other wiſhes to have it. 
In the caſe of ſeveral competitors to the ſucceſſion 


of land, it is the endeavour of each to ſeize the 


poſſeſſion, well knowing that poſſeſſion is com- 


monly held the beſt title; and, at any rate, that 
there is no claim for rem, during the time of liti- 
gation. 

All the corn growing in TE" muſt be 


ſold at Liſbon, A tenth of all ſales, rents, wages, 
Ws 
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&. goes to the King. Theſe inſtances are, I 
think, fufficient to give a notion of the preſent 
ſtate of the kingdom, and of the merits of Pombal, 

who has long had the reins in his hands as firſt 
miniſter, and who may juſtly boaſt of having freed 
his countrymen from the dread of becoming more 
wretched than they are at preſent. © I am,“ &c. 
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C HAP. LXXXIV. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE OF PATRIOTISM, 
IN A NEGRO PRINCE, : 


SIE regard is paid to the royal blood in Fouli, 
a negro kingdom of Africa, that no man can 
ſucceed to the crown, but one who is connected 
with the firſt monarch, by an uninterrupted chain 
of females. A connection by males would give 
no ſecurity, as the women of that country are a 
to gallantry. 

In the laſt century, the Prince of Sambaboa, 
the King's nephew by his ſiſter, was inveſted with 
the dignity of Kamalingo, a dignity appropriated 
to the preſumptive heir. A liberal and generous 
mind, with undaunted courage, rivetted him in 
the affections of the nobility and people. They 
rejoiced in the expectation of having him for their 
King. But their expeQation was blaſted. The 
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King, fond of his children, ventured a bold mea- 
fure, which was to inveſt his eldeft ſon with the 
dignity of Kamalingo, and to declare him heir to 
the crown. Though the prince of Sambaboa had, 
m his favour, the laws of the kingdom, and the 
hearts of the people, yet he retired in filence to 
avoid a civil war. He could not, however, pre- 
vent men of rank from flocking to him; which, 
being interpreted a rebellion, the King raiſed an 
army, vowing to put them all to the ſword. 


As the King advanced, the Prince retired, reſolv- 
ing not to draw his fword againſt an uncle, whom 
he was accultomed to call father. But, finding 
that the command of the army was beſtowed on 
his rival, he mad: ready for battle. The Prince 
Toiamed a complete victory; but his heart was 
not elated. The horrors of a civil war ſtared him 
in the face. He bid farewell to his friends, diſ- 
miſſed his army, and retired into a neighbouring 
kingdom; relying on the affections of his people 
to be placed on the throne after his uncle's death. 

During his baniſhment, which continued thirty 
tedious years, frequent attempts upon his life put 
his temper to a ſevere trial; for, while he exiſted, 
the king had no hopes that his ſon would reign in 
peace. He had the fortitude to ſurmount every 
uial; when, in the year 1702, beginning to yield 
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to age and misfortunes, his uncle died. His couſin 
was depoſed; and he was called, by the unanimous 
voice of the nobles, to reign over a N who 
adored him, 
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CH A P. LXXXV, 


ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF A GREAT CITY, 


* all ages an opinion has been prevalent, that a 
great city is a great evil; and that a capital 
may be too great for the ſtate, as a head may be 

for the body. E 
People born and bred ina great city are common- 
ly weak and effeminate. Vegetius obſerving, that 
men bred to huſbandry make the beſt foldiers, adds 
what follows. But ſometimes there is a neceſſity 
for arming the townſpeople, and calling them out 
to ſervice. When this is the caſe, it ought to be 
the firſt care, to inure them to labour, to march 
them up and down the country, to make them 
carry heavy burdens, and to harden them againft 
the weather, Their food ſhould be coarſe and 
ſcanty, and they ſhould be habituated to ſleep 
alternately in their tents, and in the open air. Then 
is the time to inſtruQ them in the exerciſe of their 
arms. If the expedition is a diſtant one, they 
ſhould be chiefly employed in the ſtations of poſts 
N 4 or 
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or expreſſes, and removed as much as poſſible from 
the dangerons allurements that abound in large 
cities ; that thus they may be invigorated both in 
mind and body.” 

The luxury of a great city deſcends from the 
| higheſt to the loweſt, infecting all ranks of men; 
and there 1s little opportunity in it for ſuch exer- 
ciſe, as to render the body vigorous and robuſt. 


With regard to morality ; virtue is exerted chief- 
ly in reſtraint, and vice, in giving freedom to deſire. 
Moderation and ſelf-command form a character 
the moſt ſuſceptible of virtue. Superfluity of ani- 
mal ſpirits, and love of pleaſure, form a character 
the moſt liable to vice. Low vices, pilfering for 
example, or lying, draw few or no imitators ; but 
vices, that indicate a ſoul above reſtraint, produce 
many admirers. 

Where a man boldly ſtruggles 4 unlaveful 
reſtraint, he is juſtly applauded and imitated; and 
the vulgar are not apt to diſtinguiſh nicely between 
lawful and unlawful reſtraint. The boldneſs js 
viſible, and they pierce no deeper. It is the unruly 
boy, full of animal ſpirits, who at public ſchool is 
admired and imitated ; not the virtuous and 
modeſt. 

Vices, according]y, that ſhow 23 are ex- 
tremely infectious; virtue very little ſo. Hence 
the corruption of a great city, which increaſes 

More 
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more and more, in porportion to the number of 
inhabitants. 

When conſidered in a political light, a great 
town is a profeſſed enemy to the free circulation of 
money. The current coin is accumulated in the 
capital, and diſtant provinces muſt ſink into-diſtreſs ; 
for without ready money, neither arts nor manu- 
factures can flouriſh. Thus we find leſs and leſs 
activity, in proportion commonly to the diſtance 
from the capital; and an abſolute torpor in the 
extremities. 

The city of Milan affords a good proof of this 
obſervation. The money that the Emperor of 
Germany draws from it in taxes is carried to Vien- 
na. Not a farthing is left, but what is barely ſuf- 
ficient to defray the expence of government. 

Manufactures and commerce have gradually 
declined in proportion to the ſcarcity of money ; 
and the above mentioned city, which, in the laſt 
century, contained 300,000 inhabitants, cannot 
now muſter above 90,000. 

Money, accumulated in the capital raiſes the 
price of labour. The temptation of high wages, 
in a great city, robs the country of its beſt hands. 
And, as they who reſort to the capital are com- 
monly young people, who remove as ſoon as they 
are fit for work, diſtant provinces are burdened 
with their maintenance, without reaping any be- 


nefit by their labour. 
Ns But 
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But the worſt effect of a great city, is the pre- 
venting of population, by ſhortening the lives of its 
inhabitants. Does a capital ſwell in proportion 
to the numbers that are drained from the country ? 
Far from it. The air of a populous city is in- 
feed by multitudes crouded together; and people 
there ſeldom make out the uſual time of life. 


With reſpe& to London in particular, the fact 
cannot be diſſembled. The burials in that im- 
menſe city greatly exceed the births. The dif- 
ference, ſome affirm, to be no leſs than 10,000 
yearly. By the moſt moderate computation, it is 
not under ſeven or eight thouſand. As London 
is far from being on the decline, that number muſt 
be ſupplied by the country ; and the annual ſupply 
amounts probably to a greater number, than were 
wanted annually for recruiting our armies and 
navies in the late war with France. If ſo, London 
is a greater enemy to population, than a bloody 
war would be, ſuppoling it even to be perpetual. 
What an enormous tax is Britain thus ſubjected to 
for ſupporting her capital ! The rearing and edu- 
cating yearly, for London, feven or eight thouſand 
_ perſons, require an immenſe ſum. - 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be relied 
on, the births and burials are nearly equal, being 

each of them about 19,000 yearly; and, accord- 
ing to that computation, Paris ſhould need no re- 
| | cruits 
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cruits from the country. But in that city, the bills 
of mortality cannot be depended on for burials. 
It is there the univerſal practice, both of high and 
low, to have their infants nurſed in the country, 
till they be three years of age ; and conſequently 
thoſe who die before that age, are not regiſtered. 
What proportion theſe bear to the whole is uncer- 
tain. But a conjecture may be made from ſuch as 
die in London, before the age of three, which are 
computed to be one half of the whole that died. 
Now, giving the utmoſt allowance for the 
healthineſs of the country, above that of a town, 
children from Paris that die in the country, before 
the age of three, cannot be. brounght ſo low, as a 
third of thoſe who die. 

On the other hand, the London bills of mortality 
are leſs to be depended on for births, than for 
burials. None are regiſtered but infants baptiſed 
by clergymen of the Engliſh church. The nu- 
merous children, therefore, of Papiſts, Difſenters, 
and other ſectaries, are generally left out of the 
account, | | | 

Giving full allowance, however, for children, 
who are not brought into the London bills of 
mortality, there is the higheſt probability, that a 
greater number of children are born in Paris, than 
in London; and conſequently, that the former 
requires fewer recruits from the country than the 
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latter. In Paris, domeſtic ſervants are encouraged 
to marry. They are obſerved to be more ſettled 
than when bachelors, and more attentive to their 
duty. In London, ſuch marriages are diſcouraged, 
as rendering a ſetvant more attentive to his own 
family, than to that of his maſter. But a ſervant, 
attentive to his own family, will not, for his own 
ſake, neglect that of his maſter. At any rate, is he 
not more to be depended on, than a ſervant, who 
continues ſingle? What can be expected of idle 
and pampered bachelors, but diſſipated and ir- 
regular lives. 

The poor-laws, in England, have often been 
called the folio of corruption. Bachelor- ſervants in 
London, then, may well be conſidered as a large 
appendix. The poor-laws indeed make the chief 
difference between Paris and London, with reſpe& 
to the preſent point. 

In Paris, certain funds are e eſtabliſhed for the 
poor, the yearly produce of which admits but a 
limited number. As that fund is always pre-occu- 
pied, the low people who are not on the liſt, have 
little or no proſpect of bread, but from their own 
induſtry ; and to the induſtrious, marriage is in a 


great meaſure neceſſary. 

In London, a pariſh is taxed, in proportion to 
the number of its poor; and. every perſon, who is. 
| pleaſed to be idle, is entitled to maintenance. 

Moſt * thrive by encouragement, and idleneſs 
; 3 
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above all. Certainty of maintenance, renders the 
low people in England idle and profligate; eſpecially 
in London, where luxury prevails, and infects every 
rank. So inſolent are the London poor, that ſcarce 
one of them will condeſcend to eat brown bread. 
There are accordingly, in London, a much greater 
number of idle and profligate wretches, than in 
Paris, or in any other town, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. Theſe wretches, in 
Doctor Swift's ſtyle, “ never think of poſterity, be- 
cauſe poſterity never thinks of them.“ Men who 
hunt after pleaſure, and live from day to day, have 
no notion of ſubmitting to the burden of a family. 
Another objection to an overgrown capital is, 
that by numbers and riches, it has a diſtreſſing influ- 
ence in public affairs. The populace are ductile, and 
eaſily miſled by ambitious and deſigning magiſtrates. 
Nor are there wanting critical times, in which ſuch 
magiſtrates, acquiring artificial influence, may have 
power to diſturb the public peace. That an over- 
grown capital may prove dangerous to ſovereignty, 
has more than once been-experienced both in Paris 
and London. 4 
The French and Engliſh are often zealouſly diſ- 
puting about the extent of their capitals, as if the 
proſperity of their country depended on that cir- 
cumſtance. It would be as rational to glory in any 
contagious diſtemper. They would be much better 
employed, in contriving means for leſſening theſe 
| cities. 
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_ cities, There is not a political meaſure that would 
tend more to aggrandize the kingdom of France, or 
of Britain, than to ſplit their capitals into ſeveral 
great towns. _ 

With regard to London,* my plan would be to 
limit the inhabitants to 100,000, compoſed: of the 
King and his houſehold, ſupreme courts of juſtice, 
government-boards, prime nobility and gentry, 
with neceſſary thop-keepers, artiſts, and other de- 
pendents. Let the reſt of the inhabitants be diſtri- 
buted into nine towns properly ſituated, ſome for 
internal commerce, ſome for foreign. Such a plan 
would diffuſe life and — through every corner 
of the iſland. 

The two great cities of Ne and Weſtminſter 
are extremely ill fitted for local union. The latter, 
the ſeat of government and of the nobleſſe, infects 
the former with luxury, and with love of ſhow. 
The former, the feat of commerce, infects the lat- 
ter with love of gain. The mixture of theſe oppo- 
ſite 441025 is [00 had of mop prone vice. 


9 Lord Kaimes, 5 
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ON AGRICULTURE. 


HAT wg are ſlaves to faſhion, is an old ob- 
ſervation, and unfortunately for us it is a very 
true one. That ſpirit of levity and inconſtancy, 
which produces continual changes in our manners 
and morals, is no longer confined to the limits of 
France, its native country. It has diffuſed itſelf 
over all Europe. It has infected almoſt all na- 
tions. FEES: 
Faſhion, when it is content to regulate the ex- 
terior and frivolous, 1s a matter of great indifference 
with reſpect to morality. But it now no longer 
. confines itſelf within that ſphere. It extends its 
empire over the arts and ſciences. If a few geniuſes 
chance to acquire reputation by any particular branch 
of knowledge, people, in general, immediately ap- 
ply themſelves to it, without conſidering whether 
it deſerves the pains they beſtow upon it. 


We have feen the reigns of deep erudition, wit, 
ard geometry, paſs ſucceſſively away. That of 
philoſophy, and particularly natural philoſophy, 
rules the preſent age. When thoſe tranſient reigns 
are over, one is often ſurpriſed at the high value ſet 


upon certain parts of knowledge, which, in fact, 
deſerve but a moderate eſteem, | 


3 
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There cannot be a ſtronger proof of the unrea- 


ſonablenefs of theſe viciſſitudes, than what has hap- 
pened to the moſt neceſſary and moſt uſeful of arts, 


agriculture. 

Among the Gothic remains of a military govern- 
ment, we prized only the talents calculated for war. 
Huſbandry was abandoned to a ſet of degraded 
ſlaves, whoſe low condition caſt a reflection on the 
very occupations they exerciſed. 

In the time of a polite court, the miſtaken deli- 
cacy of a courtier immerſed in effeminacy, deſpiſed 
every thing that did not bear the ſtamp of that re- 
fined luxury, which was the characteriſtic of the 
age. Nothing was more ridiculous than a country 
gentleman. Nothing terrified the nobility more, 
than the ſad neceſſity of retiring to their country ſeats, 
and inſpecting the culture of their lands. A man who 
is ſenſible that he is bleſt with ſufficient talents, and 
who has opportunities of ſerving his country, would 
doubtleſs neglect his duty, in burying himſelf in a 
rural retreat. 

Of late years, the public ſeem to diſcard thoſe 
unjuſt prejudices. Philoſophers ſtudy agriculture, 
and meet with encouragement from the great. But, 
as men are fond of extremes, too great a ſtreſs is 
perhaps laid upon this art, and too much expected 
from tts improvement. We have authors, who 


| -preach up nothing but agriculture ; who declaim 


againſt philoſophy „ literature, the fine arts, manu» 
. * 
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factures, and commerce, and who reduce almoſt 
every claſs of men to that of farmers; who propoſe 
the eſtabliſhment of academies, with the appoint- 
ment of even miniſters of ſtate, whoſe ſole employ- 
ment ſhould be on objects of huſbandry. 


By following thoſe ſentiments in their extremes, 
we ſhould ſoon ſee the ages of barbariſm return. 
With a taſte turned to agriculture only, and with 
that military ſyſtem, which prevails in Europe, we 
ſhould ſoon be a troop of Goths and Vandals. 


The happineſs of a people does not require every 
claſs of them to devote themſelves to huſbandry. It 
is ſufficient, if they, who are deſtined to it, meet 
with protection, and encouragement. | 


——_— 


CHAP. LXXXVIL 


OF AGRICULTURE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


Fo bother was held in high eſteem by 
the ancients. Not to ſpeak of thoſe early 

ages, when a groſs ſimplicity rendered people in- 
ſenſible to the charms of the pleaſing arts, and ſuf- 
fered them to exerciſe only the neceffary ones; we 
find, in the moſt enlightened ages, works upon 
huſbandry, compoſed by the greateft men, whoſe 
high ſtation proves the value that was ſet upon the 
art they taught. 


Xenophon, 
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Xenophon, equally Kfinguithed in af phy 


as in arms, read, in the middle of Athens, i-tures 
on agriculture. Hiero, king of Syracuſe, did not 
think it beneath himſelf to inſtruct his (bets, by 
writing upon fo ufeful an art. The chief of the two 
greateit republics in the world, Cato of Rome, and 
Mago of Carthage, are, in the opinion of ihe ancients, 
the moſt celebrated writers upon this ſubject. 
Amidſt the Afiatic luxury, and that of the Ro- 
man empire, we find valuable treatiſes upon huſ- 
bandry, compoſed by Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
by Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, by Valerius 
Aſiaticus, a man judged worthy of the empire after 
the death of Caligula, and by the emperor Albinus. 
The Romans were more intereſted in the progreſs 
of agriculture, than any other nation in the world. 
Italy, covered with the vaſt and ſuperb villas of the 
great men of Rome, and peopled with an immenſe 
number of inhabitants, enjoyed only a precarions 
ſubſiſtence. She was forced to draw the neceſſaries 
of life from the neighbouring provinces, when her 
fields could no longer maintain her inhabitants. 


Several events taught the Romans the advantages 
of a country, which receives its ſuſtenance from its 
own ſoil. The younger Pompey, by making him- 
ſelf maſter of Sicily, reduced Auguſtus to the brink 
of ruin; and that emperor, ſenſible of the impor- 
tance of the granaries of Italy, made a law, where- 


by 
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by he forbad the ſenators to enter into Egypt. A 
_ contrary wind, or a ſtorm, which prevented the 
arrival of ſhips with corn, made the maſters of the 
world tremble for their lives. The leaſt revolt 
would have ſtarved them. This precarious ſub- 
ſiſtence of ſome provinces, was perhaps one reaſon 
of the amazing weakneſs of the Roman empire, 
which rendered it a prey to ſwarms of the northern 
barbarians. 

Thedepopulation of the Roman provinces, occa- 
ſioned by thoſe deſtructive invaſion s, was as fatal 
to agriculture, as to the reſt of the arts and ſciences. 

Thoſe conquering barbarians were either ſhepherds, 
or huntſmen, like the preſent Tartars and the ſava- 
ges of America, They contented themſelves with 
enjoying, without labour or trouble, vaſt deſarts 
which they acquired by their arms. They culti- 
vated, ſuperficially _— a ſpot of ground near their 
habitations. 

The revival of the arts, and the increaſe of com- 
merce, augmented by degrees the number of the 
inhabitants of Europe. Large cities were built. 
Paſtures, cattle, and hunting, being no longer ſuf- 
ficient to maintain the now numerous people, it was 
found neceſſary to return to huſbandry, to clear the 
foreſts, and plow up the heaths, and commons. 
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CHAP. LXXXVIIL 


OF AGRICULTURE AMONG THE MODERNS. 


FTER the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, num- 

bers of ingenious men turned their thoughts 
towards natural hiſtory, and to perfect arts and 
agriculture. 

The Swedes, who inhabit a country ay 
barren in its ſoil, cramped, and confined in its trade, 
have made ſucceſsful efforts to correct the defects of 
their northern climate. The memoirs of Stock- 
holm will be an everlaſting monument of the patri- 
otic ſpirit of the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſo- 
nages, in that magnanimous nation. 

In France, philofophers have made experiments 
in huſbandry, ' to which their ſovereign, like the 
emperor of China, has vouchſafed to lend his aſſiſ- 
tance. The greateſt men in the kingdom have in- 
tereſted themſelves in the matter. Their Acade- 
mies have crowned with applauſe thoſe works, 
which inſtruct us in the culture of vines, the nature 
of wool, of turf, and of the diſtempers incident to 
_ $06 

In Germany and Sweden, lectures upon agri- 

culture are read in the univerſities ; and the youth 

of thoſe countries enjoy the advantage of gaining, 
while they rummage over heaps of ſcholaſtic learn- 
| | ing. 
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ing, at leaſt ſome knowledge of real uſe in life. 

The officers of the king of Sweden do not think it 
beneath them to fill the chairs of thoſe univerſities, 
whilſt the German nobility chuſe rather to ſaunter 

away their time idly, in an antichamber, than to 

labour for the good of their country, 


The King of Pruſſia, ever great in all his views, 
found the way to oblige his ſubjects to qualify them- 
ſelves for his ſervice, at leaſt for preferment in it, 
by the ſtudy of agriculture. 

In the univerſity of Edinburgh, a proſeſſor was 
lately appointed to read lectures on agriculture, in 
which the Scotch, for ſeveral years paſt, have made 
very conſiderable progrels. 

Swift makes Gulliver relate to one of the kingsof 
his imaginary country all the artifices of the Euro- 
pean ſyſtem of politics. If,“ anſwers the king, 
after hearing him with great indifference, ** I had 
2 man, Who knew how to make two ears of corn 
grow, where but one grew before, I ſhould eſteem 
him more than all your- fine politicians put to- 
gether.” 

It isto the Engliſh that the firſt progreſs of good 
agriculture is owing. The dearths, formerly ſo 
trequent in England, ſhewed this commercial and 
warlike people, that in order to execute their great 
deſigns of trade, they muſt firſt ſecure to themſelves 
a ſubſiſtence independent of their neighbours. = 


After 
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After the long civil war between the unfortunate 
Charles I. and his parliament, England being ex- 
hauſted, ſtrenuous endeavours were made to repair 
her loſſes by an extenſive commerce; and in order 
to eftabl;ſh that commerce, good agriculture was 
made its baſis. The learned eradicated old preju- 
dices, by introducing better methods ; while the 
government made regulations favourable to the far- 
mers. From at epoch may be dated the gran- 
deur, the riches, and the power of England. 


It is known, that a middling harveſt in this 
country furniſhes ſufficient food for its numerous 
inhabitants for three years, and a good one, for five. 
England can by that means employ an infinite num- 
ber of hands in arts and manufactures, as well as 
in the army and navy, without fear of wanting 
neceſſaries. That fear,” as a modern writer 
affirms, “has, for a century paſt, ſtopt France in 
the middle of her conqueſts, Either an actual, or 
an impending dearth forces her to make peace. 
We know with what immenſe quantities of corn 
the Engliſh have,. for many years paſt, furniſhed 
ſome provinces of France. Peace alone ſecures 
that reſource. Dearths weaken and depopulate 
Spain; and thoſe dearths are owing both to the 
diſcouragements the huſbandman labours under, and 
to the melancholy ſtate of neglected agriculture,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON AGRICULTURE, 


AND, in order to be fruitful, requires that 

the productions expected from it be ſuited to 

its nature. It js well known that all plants do not 
thrive equally in all ſoils. The experiments upon 
the ſeveral ſorts of wheat, which grow in foreign 
countries, have not been ſufficiently varied. The 
Syrian wheat ſucceeds very well in Germany. In 


Sweden ſeveral forts of buck-wheat, brought from 


Siberia, are cultivated with advantage. If it were 
not for a kind of large millet, the ſandy plains of 
Meſopotamia would not be ſufficient for the * 
port of their inhabitants. 


The countries, where the climate permits the 
culture of rice, enjoy a great advantage. A ſingle 
acre of land, planted with rice, feeds eight peaſants 
in China. | 


Maize affords a {till more healthy, and more abun- 
dant nouriſhment. A ſavage, going to war, eaſily car- 
ries his proviſion with him for two months. In Pied- 
mont, this kind of corn is the principal food of the- 
common people; and in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, in places, where it was difficult to raiſe 
wheat, vaſt fields are covered with maize, and this 
culture occaſions a profitable trade, in the exchange 
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of cattle fattened by the maize, for the wheat which 
the adjacent diſtricts produce in great abundance. 


There are vegetables, which ſupply the place of 
corn, or at leaſt alleviate the want of it. A cer- 
tain plant, brought from America, feeds the com- 
mon.people even in the depths of the north, where 
one would have expected it to bea ſtranger. It is 
to be preſumed, that even the moſt diſtant climates 
have natural productions, which might be familia- 
rized with ours. 


There can be no doubt, but that the culture af 
the moſt neceſſary of all proviſions deſerves our firſt 
attention. But in places, which are not favourable 
to the growth of corn, or which abound in it, might 
we not cultivate a greater proportion of thoſe plants, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary for our trade and 
manufactures? Hemp and flax are become almoſt 
as neceſſary to us as bread. Wet ſoils produce 
little corn, and madder is fond of them. Some 
provinces of France, and ſome diſtricts of Germany, 
have gained riches by woad and the greening- 
veed, 8 


All our fruit- trees are originally the productions 
of foreign countries. Our gloomy climates natu- 
rally produce none but wild fruits. We are rich 
only by the ſpoils of Aſia. The vaſt regions of 
America ſpread before us a great variety of excellent 
fruits, which we may accuſtom to our ſoil. Hither- 

| 6 | to 
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to we have exhauſted only her mines. Let us alſo 
accept of her more uſeful, and leſs dangerous 
offers. 

The vine is an important object in general agri- 
culture. Notwithſtanding its importance, it is far 
from being brought to perfection. The great va- 
riety of vines natural to the ſouthern countries, is 
only an ornament in the gardens of our curious, 
without being uſed to meliorate our wine. Our 
love of pleaſure joined with the prevailing taſte for 
ceconomics, ought to induce us to force our ſoil to 
furniſh us with a liquor, the perfection of which 
would ſave us vaſt expences. Few places imitate 
the example of Champagne, which, by continual” 
trials, a careful choice, and judicious mixture of 
the grapes, has attained the art of making its wines, 
ſo ſuperior to thoſe of former ages. | 


I have learnt in my travels,” ſays Mr. Mills, 

« ſeveral ſecrets, which wine-merchants make uſe 
of tomeliorate their wines. A certain prejudice pre- 
vails againſt thoſe methods. They are called brew- 
ing, though ſtrictly ſpeaking what wine is not 
brewed ? It is an artificial liquor, the goodneſs of 
which depends partly on the goodneſs of the grape, 
full as much on a lucky fermentation, and often on 
a judicious addition of means to aſſiſt that fermenta- 
tion. If thoſe means contain nothing diſagreeable 
to the palate, nor prejudicial to the health, I ſee no 
6% O | reaſon 
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reaſon to exclaim againſt them. It is true, we have 
not yet fathomed the nature of fermentation ; we 
are yet to find the manner of directing it, and its 
concurring With the true mixture of the wine. 
Too ſtrong, and too long a fermentation weakens 
it; and if the fermentation is ſtopt too ſoon, the 
wine is unwholeſome.“ 

People complain of the ſcarcity of wood, an 
article abſolutely neceſſary. Vet there are countries 
whoſe fertile plains are covered with foreſts ; plains 
Which if converted into arable land, would yield 
greater profit, and be of ſervice to population, by 
affording them larger means of ſubſiſting. Whether 
. this ſcarcity is real or imaginary, little care is taken 
to prevent it. Scarce any foreſts are planted. Yet 
nature muſt be ſeconded by art. By ſowing, and by 
planting woods, lands might be better laid out, and 
trees choſen which grow quick, which are more 
| ſuited to the nature of the ſoil, and which yield a 

greater quantity of wood. | 

There are in foreign countries, 1 the 
fouthern, uſeful trees, which might be familiarized 
toour climate, and would entirely enrich our foreſts. 
The cheſnut, a native of Great-Tartary, and the 
Canadian tulip tree, adorn our garden-walks and 
alleys. The cedar, and ſeveral trees of Siberia 
thrive in G . We know well what a rich 
harveſt M. Kalm̃ brought from North-America. 
* of fifty new ſorts of trees bear the cold of 

| © Sweden 
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Sweden, and grow there perſeQly well. It is not 
for want of wild trees of our own that we adopt 
foreign ones ; but becauſe theſe laſt promiſe either 
a quicker growth, or uſeful fruits, or, beſides their 
wood, are of advantage to our arts and manufactures. 
The wax- tree, planted in Europe, might create a 
new branch of commerce. It grows well in Ger- 
many. A ſurpriſing quantity of trees, natives of 
other climates, - grow in the open fields of England 
and France, 


ON TAXES, 


T* art of levying money by taxes was fo lit- 
tle underſtood in the ſixteenth century, that, 
after the famous battle of Pavia, in which the French 
King was made priſoner, Charles V. was obliged 


to diſband his vitorious army, though conſiſting 
only of 24,000 men, becauſe he had not the art to 


levy, in his extenſive dnminions, a ſum necellary to 
keep it on foot, | 

So little knowledge was there in England ef 
political arithmetic in the days of Edward III. that 
x1. 28. 4d. on each pariſh was computed to be fuf- 
ficient for raiſing a ſubſidy of £50,000. It being 
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of Wales, the parliament, in order to raiſe the ſaid 
{ubſldy, aſſeſſed on each pariſh 51. : 6s. 


In impoſing taxes, ought not the expence of liv- 
ing to be deducted, and the remainder conſidered as 
the only taxable ſubject? This mode was adopted 
in the ſtate of Athens. The tax was not in pro- 
portion to the eſtate, but to what could be ſpared 
out of it; or, in other words, in proportion to the 
ability of the proprietor. 


Ability, however, muſt not be eſtimated by what 
2 man actually faves, which would exempt the 
profuſe and profligate from paying taxes, but by 
what a man can pay, who lives with oeconomy ac- 
cording to his rank. This rule is founded on the 
very nature of government. To tax a man's food, 
or the ſubject that affords him bare neceſſaries, is 
worle than denying him nen It ſtarves 
bim. 


Hence the following a may be laid 
down as the corner ſtone to taxation-building, 
«« 'That every man ought to contribute to the public 
revenue, not in proportion to his ſubſtance, but to 
his ability.” This rule is not, perhaps, ſufficient- 
ty regarded in Britiſh taxes; though nothing would 
contribute more to ſweeten the minds of the people, 
| and tomake them fond of their government, than a 

regulation fraught with ſo much equity. 

| I 
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It is an article of importance in government to 
have aſcertained, what proportion of the annual 
income of a nation may be drawn-from the people 
by taxes, without impoveriſhing them. An eighth 
part is held to be too much. Huſbandry, com- 
merce, and population, would ſuffer. 

Davenant ſays, that the Dutch pay to the public 
annually, the fourth part of the income of their 
country; and he adds that their ſtrict ceconomy 
enables them to bear that immenſe load, without 
raiſing the price of labour ſo high, as to cut them 
out of the foreign market. It was probably fo in 
the Days of Davenant ; but of late, matters are 
much altered, The dearneſs of living, and of la- 
bour, has excluded all the Dutch manufaQures 
from the foreign market. 

Before the French war, in King William - 
reign, England paid, in taxes, no more than 2 
twentieth part of its annual income, 
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CHAP. XC 
ON THE FOUNDATION OF TAXES. 


HE celebrated Locke, in his eſſay on govern- 
ment, has ſuggeſted the ſolid foundation of 
faxes, via. That every one who enjoys his ſhare 
of protection, ſhould pay out of his eſtate his pro- 
portion for the maintenance of government.“ 
I be duties of ſovereign and of ſubject are recip- 
rocal; and common juſtice requires, that a ſubject, 
or any perſon, who is protected by a government, 
ought to pay for that protection. Similar inſtances, 
without number, of ſuch reciprocal duties, occur in 
the laws of every civilized nation. 

A man calls for meat and drink in a tavern. Is 
be not bound to pay, though he made no agree- 
ment beforehand? A man wafted over a river in 
a ferry- boat, muſt pay the common fare, though 
he made no promiſe. Nay, it is every man's in- 
tereſt to pay for protection. Government cannot 
fubſiſt without a public fund. And what will be- 
come of individuals, when left open to every rapa- 
cious invader +} 

Thus taxes are implied in the very nature of 
government; and the interpoſition of ſovereign 
authority is only neceſſary for determining the 
expediency of a tax; and the quota, it found ex- 
pedient. | | 
| If 
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If it be aſked, © By what acts a man is under- 
ſtood to claim protection of a government,“ it may 
be anſwered, ** By ſetting his foot within the terri- 
tory.”* If, upon landing at Dover, a foreigner be 
robbed, the law interpoſes for him as for a native. 
And as he is thus protected, he pays for protection, 
when he purchaſes a pair of ſhoes,. os a bottle of 
beer. | 

The cafe is clear, with reſpect to a man, who 
can chuſe the place of his reſidence. But what 
ſhall be ſaid of children, who are not capable of 
choice, nor of conſent? They are protected; and 
protection implies the reciprocal duty of paying 
taxes. As ſoon as a young man is capable of acting 
for himſelf, he is at liberty to chooſe other pro- 


tectors, if thoſe who have hitherto protected him 


be not to-his taſte. | 
An author of fome note“ maintains, * That the 
food and raiment, furniſhed to the ſociety by huſ- 


bandmen and manufacturers, are all that theſe good 


people are bound to contribute ;—and ſuppoſing 
them bound to contribute more, it is not till others 
have done as much for the public.“ 

At that rate, lawyers and phyſicians ought alſo 
to be exempted from contributing; eſpecially thoſe 


who draw the greateſt ſums, becauſe they are ſup- - 


poſed to do the moſt good. That argument, the 
ſuggeſtion of a benevolent heart, is no proof of an 
h O4 | en- 

* L'ami des hommes. 
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enlightened underſtanding. The labours of the 
farmer, of the lawyer, of the phyſician, contribute 
not a mite to the public fund, nor tend to defray 
the expence of government. 


The luxurious proprietor of a great eſtate has ſtil 
a better title to be exempted than the huſbandman ; 
| becauſe he is a great benefactor to the public, by 
giving bread to a variety of induſtrious people. 

In a word, every man ought to contribute for 
being protected; and if a huſbandman is protected 
in working for himſelf one- and- fifty weeks yearly, 
he ought thankfully to work one week more for 
defraying the expence of that protection. 


. CHAP. XCIL 


ON- DI 9 SORTS OF TAXES. 


A Tax laid on a man perſonally, for himſelf and 
family, is termed a capitation-tax. A tax 
laid on him for his property, is termed a ax on 
goods. 95 

A capitation- tax goes upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple, as if all men were of equal ability. What 
prompts it is, that many men, rich in bonds and 
othgr moveables, which can eaſily be hid from 
public inſpection, cannot be reached otherwiſe than 


b a CA itation-tax. 
* N Ruſſia 
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Ruſſia labours under a capitation- tax. Some years 
ago, a capitation-tax was impoſed in Denmark, 
obliging even day labourers to pay for their wives 
and children. Upon the ſame abſurd plan, a tax 
was impoſed on marriage. One would be tempted 
to think, that population was intended to be diſ- 
couraged. 

A capitation- tax lies open to many objections. 
It cannot fail to raiſe the price of labour, a poiſon- 
ous effect in a country of induſtry ; for the labourer 
will relieve himſelf of the tax, by heightening his 
wages. It would be more prudent to lay the tax 
directly on the employer, which would remove the 
pretext for heightening wages. 

The taxing of day-labourers, whether by capi- 
tation, or in any other manner, has beſide an effect 
contrary to what is intended. Inſtead of increaſing - 
the public revenue, it virtually leſſens it, by raiſing 
the pay of ſoldiers, ſailors, and of way workman 
employed by government. 

Taxes upon goods are of two kinds, viz. upon 
things conſumable, and upon things not con- 
ſumable. 

With regard to the latter ,—The land-tax in 
Britain, paid by the proprietor, according to an 
invariable rule, and levied with very little expence, 
is of all taxes the moſt juſt, and the molt effectual. 

- The proprietor knowing beforehand the fam he 
is ſubjected to, prepares accordingly. And, as each 
O 5 proprietor 


. 


proprietor contributes in proportion to his eſtate, 
the tax makes no variation in their relative opu- 
tence. 

In France, the land-tax ſeems to have been 
eſtabliſhed on a very falſe foundation, viz. 4 That 
the clergy perform their duty to the ſtate, by praying 
and inſtructing, —that the nobleſſe fight for the 
Nate, —and conſequently, that the only duty left to 
the farmer, is to defray the charges of govern- 

ment. 35 

This argument would hold, if the clergy were 

not paid for praying, nor the nobleſſe for fighting. 
Such a load upon the pooreſt members of the ſtate, 
is an abſurdity i in politics. 
Were it related,“ obſerves a French writer, 
in ſome foreign hiſtory, that there is a country 
extremely fertile, in a fine climate, enjoying navi- 
gable rivers, with every advantage for the commerce 
of corn; and yet the product is not ſufficient for the 
inhabitants, would not one conclude the people to 
be ſtupid and barbarous? And yet this is the caſe 
of France.“ He adds the true reaſon, which is, the 
diſcouragement huſbandry lies under, by oppreſlive 
taxes. | 

It is a groſs error to maintain, that a tax on land 
is the ſame with a tax on the product of land. The 
former, which is the Engliſh mode, is no diſcou- 
ragement to induſtry and improvements. On the 
contrary, the higher the value of land is raiſed, the 
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leſs will the tax be in proportion. The latter, 
which is the French mode, is a great diſcourage» 
ment to induſtry and improvements; becauſe the 
more a man improves, the deeper he is taxed. 

The tenth part of the product of land, is the 
only tax that is paid in China. This tax, of the 
ſame. nature with the tithe paid among us to the 
clergy, yields to the Britiſh mode of taxing the 
land itſelf, and not its product. It is, however, 
leſs exceptionable than the land- tax in France, be- 
cauſe it is not arbitrary. The Chineſe tax, paid 
in kind, is ſtored in magazines, and ſold from time 
to time for maintaining the magiſtrates and the 
army, the ſurplus being remitted to the treaſury. 
In caſe of a famine it is ſold to the poor at a mode» 
rate Price. 

In Tonquin, there is a land- tax, which, like that 
in France, is laid upon the peaſants, exempting 
people of condition, and the literati in particular. 
Many grounds, that bear not corn, contribute hay 
for the king's elephants and cavalry. The poor 
peaſants are obliged to carry it to the capital, even 
from the greateſt diſtance ;—a regulation no leſs in- 
judicious than flaviſh.. 

The window-tax, the coach-tax, and the plate- 
tax, come under the preſent head, being taxes _ 
things not conſumable.. | 

In Denmark, a farmer is taxed for every plough 
he uſes. If the tax be intended for diſcouraging 

O 6 extenſive 
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extenſive farms, it is a happy contrivance, agreeable 
to ſound policy; for ſmall farms increaſe the 
number of temperate and robuſt people, fit for every 
ſort of labour. 


With regard to things conſumable; — The taxes 
that appear the leaſt oppreſſive, becauſe diſguiſed, 
are what are laid on our manufactures. The tax 
is advanced by the manufacturer, and drawn from 


the purchaſer as a part of the price. Thus with re- 


ſpect to our taxes on ſoap, ſhoes, candles, and other 


_ things confumable, the purchaſer thinks he is only 


paying the price, and never dreams that he is pay- 
ing a tax. To ſupport the illuſion, the duty ought 


to be moderate. 


To impoſe a tax twenty times the value of the 
commodity, as is done in France on falt, raiſes 
more diſguſt in the people, as an attempt to de- 
ceive them, than when laid- on without diſguiſe, 
Such exorbitant taxes, which are paid with the ut- 
moſt reluctance, cannot be made cee, but by 
ſevere penalties. 

Taxes on things conſumable are attended with 
one ſignal advantage. They bear a proportion to 


the ability of the contributors, the opulent being 
commonly the greateſt conſumers. The taxes on 


coaches and on plate are paid by men of fortune, 


without loading the induſtrious poor. On that ac- 


count, they are excellent. Being impoſed, how- 
f EVET, 
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ever, without diſguiſe, they are paid with more 
reluctance by the rich, than taxes on conſumption 
are by the poor. 
A tax on conſumption, however, muſt not be 
praiſed, as attended with no inconvenience. The 
retailer, under pretext of the tax, raiſes the price 
higher, than barely to indemnify himſelf ; by which 
means the tax is commonly doubled on the conſu- 
mer. 

There is another inconvenience much more diſ- 
treſſing, becauſe it admits of no remedy, and be- 
cauſe it affects the ſtate itſelf. Taxes on conſump- 
tion, being commonly laid on things of the greateſt 
uſe, raiſe a great ſum to the public, without much 
burdening individuals ; the duty on coals, for ex- 
ample, on candles, on leather, on ſoap, on ſalt, on 
malt, and on malt- liquor. 


Theſe duties, however, carry in their boſom a 
ſlow poiſon, by raiſing the price of labour, and of 
manufactures. De Wit obſerves, that the Dutch 
taxes upon conſumption have raiſed the price of 
their broad cloth forty per cent. Our manufaRures, 
by the ſame means, are raiſed at leaſt thirty per 


cent. 

Britain has long laboured under this chronical 
diſtemper; which by excluding her from foreign y 
markets, will not only put an end to her own ' 


manufactures, but will open a wide door to the 
foreign 
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foreign, as ſmuggling cannot be prevented, where 
commodities imported are much cheaper than our 
own. Y 

The Dutch taxes on conſumption are exceed- 
ingly high; and yet neceſſary, not only for defray- 
ing the expence of government, but for guarding 
their frontier, and, above all, for keeping out the 
ſea! The induſtry, however, and frugality of the 
people, enable them to bear that heavy burden, 
without murmuring. But other European nations 
have now acquired a ſhare of the immenſe com- 
merce formerly carried on by the Dutch alone. 
Their trade, accordingly, is on the decline; and, 
when it ſinks a little lower, the heavy taxes will 
undoubtedly depopulate their country. 


Taxes on conſumption are not equally proper 
in every caſe. They are proper in a populous 
country, like Holland; becauſe the expence of col- 
lecting is but a trifle, compared with the ſums 
collected. But, in a country thinly peopled, ſuch 
taxes are improper ; becauſe the expence of col- 
lecting makes too great a PIN the ſums 
collected. In the highlands of Scotland, the exciſe 

on ale and ſpirituous liquors defrays not the ex- 
pence of levying. The people are burdened, and 
the government is not ſupported. Perhaps the 
window-tax, in. Scotland, lies open to the ſame 
objection. | 
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A lottery is a tax entirely voluntary, An appe- 
tite for gaming, inherent even in ſavages, prompts 
multitudes to venture their money, in hopes of a 
high prize; though they cannot altogether hide 
from themſelves the inequality of the play. But it 
is well, that the ſelfiſh paſſions of men can be . 
ſubſervient to the public good. 

Lotteries, however, produce one unhappy effect. 
They blunt the edge of induſtry, by directing the 
attention to a more commodious mode of gain. At 
the ſame time, the money acquired by a lottery, 


ſeldom turns to account; for what comes without 


trouble, goes commonly without thought. 


, 
—— — —— — 
— — — — 


CHAP, XCIII. 
RULES FOR TAXING. 


HE firſt rule is, That, wherever there is art 
opportunity of ſmuggling, taxes ought to be 
moderate; for ſmuggling can never be effectually 
reſtrained, where the cheapneſs of imported goods: 
is, in effect, an inſurance againſt the riſk : In which: 
view, Swift humorouſly obſerves, that two and two 
do not always make four. 


A duty of 15 per cent. upon printed linen, im- 


ported into France, encourages ſmuggling. A 
lower duty would produce a greater ſum to the 
public 


| 


| 
| 
E. 
| 
| 
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public, and be more beneficial to the 4 rench manu 


facturer. 

Bone - lace, imported] into France, is changed with 
a duty of 20 per cent. in order to-favour that manu- 
facture at home. Bone-lace, however, is eaſily 


ſmuggled, and the 15 is little higher than be- 


fore. 
To favour our on cambric manufacture, the 


importation of it is prohibited. The unhappy 


circumſtance is, that fine cambric is eaſily ſmug- 
gled. The price is great, and the bulk ſmall. 


Would it not be more politic, to admit importation 
under a duty ſo moderate, as not to encourage 
ſmuggling. The duty applied for promoting our 
own cambric- manufacture, would in time ſo far 
improve it, as to put us above the hazard of rival- 
ſhip, with reſpect at leaſt to our conſumption. 

High duties on importation are immoral, as well 
as impolitic. For, is it not unjuſtifiable in a legi- 
flature, firſt to tempt, and then to pupil for yield- 
ing to the temptation ? 

On this head it may be obſerved, that a tax upon 


A faſhion, which can be laid aſide ONS can- 


not be much depended upon. In the year 1767, a 
duty was laid on chip-hats, worn at that time by 
women of faſhion. They were inſtantly laid aſide, 
and the tax produced nothing. 

A ſecond rule is, That taxes expenſive in the 


levying ought to be ayoided ; being heavy on the 


| 2 | people, 
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people, without a proportional benefit to the reve- 
nue. Our land-tax is admirable. It affords a great 
ſum, levied at very little expence. The duties on 
coaches, and on gold and ſilver- plate, are ſimilar. 
The taxes that are the moſt hurtful to trade and 
manufactures, ſuch as the duties on ſoap, candles, 
leather, are expenſive in levying. - 


A third rule is, To avoid arbitrary taxes. A 
tax laid on perſons in proportion to their trade, or 
their prudence, mult be arbitrary, even where ſtrict 
Juſtice 1s intended ; becauſe it depends on vague 
opinion or conjecture. Every man thinks himſelf 
injured ; and the ſum levied does not balance the 
diſcontent it occaſions. , 

The tax laid on the French farmer, in propor- 
- tion to his ſubſtance, is an intolerable grievance, 
and a great engine of oppreſſion. If the farmer 
exert any activity in meliorating his land, he is 
ſure to be doubly taxed. 


Hamburgh affords the only inſtance of a tax on 
trade and riches, that is willingly paid, and that 
conſequently is levied without oppreſſion. Every 
merchant puts privately into the public cheſt the 
ſum that, in his own opinion, he ought to con- 
tribute; —a ſingular example of integrity in a great 
trading town, for there is no ſuſpicion of wrong in 
that tacit contribution. But this ſtate is not yet 
. Corrupted by luxury, 

Fourthly; 
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Fourthly; As many vices, that poiſon a nation, 
ariſe from inequality of fortune, in order to remedy 
that inequality as much as poſſible, © Let the poor 
be relieved, and the rich burdened.” Heavy 
taxes are eaſily borne by men of overgrown eſtates. 
Thoſe proprietors eſpecially, who wound the pub- 
lic, by converting much land from profit to plea- 
ſure, ought not to be ſpared. Would it not con- 
tribute greatly to the public good, that a tax of 50 
pounds ſhould be laid on every houſe that has 50 
windows, — 1 50 pounds on houſes of 100 windows, 
—and 400 pounds on houſes of 200 windows, By 
the ſame principle, every deer-park of 200 acres, 
ought to pay 50 pounds, —of 500 acres, 200 
pounds,—and of 1000 acres, 600 pounds. Fifty 
acres of pleaſure-ground ſhould pay 30 pounds,— 
an Ioo ſuch acres, 80 pounds,—150 acres, 200 
pounds,—and 200 acres, 300 pounds. Such a tax 
would have a collateral good effect. It would pro- 
bably move high-minded men to leave out more 
ground for maintaining the poor, than they are 
commonly inclined to do. 
F ifthly; Every tax, which tends to impoveriſh 
the nation, ought to be rejected with indignation. 


Such taxes, contradict the very nature of govern- 


ment, which is to protect, not to oppreſs. 
| Whether taxes impoſed on common neceſſaries, 
which fall heavy upon the labouring poor, be of. 


the kind now mentioned, deſerves the moſt ferious 
dcliberatian. 
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d& liberation. Where they tend to promote induftry, 
they are highly ſalutary. Where they deprive us 
of foreign markets, by raiſing the price of labour, 
and of manufactures, they are highly noxious. 
When the expence of living equals, or nearly 
equals, what is gained by bodily labour, moderate 
taxes, renewed from time to time, after conſider- 
able intervals, will promote induſtry, without raiſ- 
ing the price of labour; but permanent taxes, will 
unavoidably raiſe the price of labour, and of ma- 
nufactures. 

In Holland, the high price of proviſions and of 
labour, occaſioned by permanent taxes, have ex- 
cluded from the foreign market every one of their 
manufactures, that can be ſupplied by other nations, 
Heavy taxes have annihilated their once flouriſhing 
manufactures of wool, of ſilk, of gold and ſilver, 
and many others. The prices of labour and of ma- 
nufactures have, in England, been immoderately 
raiſed by the ſame means. 

To prevent a total downfall of our taxes, ſeveral 
political writers hold, that the labouring 0 
to be diſburdened of all taxes. 

The poor- rates, however, have already produced 
ſuch profligacy among the lower ranks in England, 
that to relieve them from taxes would probably 
make them work leſs, but would not make them 
work cheaper. It is vain, therefore, to think of a 
remedy againſt idleneſs and high wages, while the 

poo- 
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poor- rates ſubſiſt in their preſent form. Davenant 
pronounces, that the' Engliſh poor-rates will, in 
time, be the bane of their manufactures. He 
computes, that the perſons receiving alms in Eng- 
land, amounted to one million and two hundred 
thouſand ; the half of whom, at leaſt, would have 
continued to work, had they not relied on pariſh- 
charities. 

Were the poor-rates aboliſhed, a general act of 
naturalization would not only augment the ſtrength 
of Britain, by adding to the number of its people, 
but would compel the natives to work cheaper, and 
conſequently to be more induſtrious. 

If theſe expedients be not reliſhed, the only one 
that remains for preſerving our manufactures, is, 
to encourage their exportation by a bounty, ſuch as 
may enable us to cope With our neighbours in fo- 
reign markets. 

Laſtly, Let taxes, akach require the oath of 
the party, be avoided.” They are deſtructive of 


morals, as being a temptation to. perjury. Few are 


ſo wicked, as to hurt others · by perjury. There are 
not many of the lower ranks, howeyer, that ſcruple 
much at perjury, when it prevents hurt to them- 
ſelves. Conſider the duty on candles. It is not 
only oppreſſive, as comprehending poor people, 
-who make no candles for ſale; but it is alſo ſubver- 
ſive of morals, by requiring their oath, upon the 
quantity they make for their own ule, 6: " 
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"The manner of levying the ſalt tax in France, is 
indeed arbitrary, but it has not an immoral ten- 
dency. An oath is avoided; and every maſter of 
a family pays for the quantity he is preſumed to 
conſume. 


French wine is often imported into Britain as 
Spaniſh, which pays leſs duty, To check the 
fraud, the importer's oath is required; and, if per- 
Jury be ſuſpected, .a jury is ſet upon him in the ex- 
chequer. This is horrid. The importer is tempted 
by a high duty on French wine to commit perjury, 
for which he is proſecuted in a ſovereign court, 
open to all the world. He turns deſperate, and 
loſes all ſenſe of honour. Thus cuſtom-houſe 
oaths have become a proverb, as meriting no regard ; 

and corruption creeping on, will become univerſal. 
Some goods imported pay a duty ad valorem; and 
to aſcertain the value, the importer's oath is re- 
quired. In China, the books of the merchants 
are truſted without an oath. Why not imitate ſo 
laudable a practice * If our people be more cor- . 
rupted, perjury may be avoided, by ordaining the 
merchant to deliver his goods to any who will de- 
mand them, at the rate ſtated in his book; with 
the addition of ten per cent. as a ſufficient profit to 
himſelf. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XCV. 


ON EXCEPTIONABLE TAXES. 


UR forefathers ſeem to have had no notion of 
| taxes, but for increaſing the public revenue, 

without once thinking of the hurt * be done 
to individuals. 

In the reign of Edward VI. a poll-tax was laid 
on ſheep. And fo late as the reign of William III. 
marriage was taxed. 

To this day, we have ſeveral taxes, that are 
more oppreſſive upon the people, than gainful to the 

ublic revenue. Multiplied taxes on the neceflaries 
of life, ſuch as candles, ſoap, leather, ale, ſalt, &c. 
as obſerved before, raiſe the price of labour, and 
conſequently of manufactures. If they ſhall have 
the effect to deprive us of foreign markets, depo- 
pulation and poverty muſt enſue. 0 ) 

I be falt-tax, in particular, is a very detrimental 
one. With reſpeC to the other taxes mentioned, 
the rich bear the greateſt burden, being the greateſt 
conſumers; but the ſhare they pay of the ſalt- tax 
is very little, becauſe they reject ſalt proviſions. 
The ſalt- tax is ſtil more abſurd in another reſpect, 
ſalt being a choice manure for land. One would 
be amazed to hear of a law prohibiting the uſe of 
lime as a manure. He would ſtill be more amazed 


49 hear of the — being extended to ſalt, 
which 
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which is a manure much ſuperior ; and yet a heavy 
tax on ſalt, which renders it too dear for a manure, 
ſurpriſes'no man. But the mental eye reſembles 
that of the body. It ſeldom perceives but what is 
directly before it. Conſequences lie far out of 
ſight. During the preſent reign, however, the ab- 
ſurdity of with-holding from us a manure ſo profi- 
table has been diſcovered, and remedied in part, by 
permitting Engliſh foul ſalt to be uſed for manurey 
on paying fourpence of duty per buſhel. 


The window-tax is more detrimental to the peo- 
ple, than advantageous to the revenue, In the firſt 
place, it encourages large farms, in order to ſave 
windows and houſes. Whereas, ſmall farms tend 
to multiply a hardy and frugal race, uſeful for every 
purpoſe. In the next place, it is a diſcouragement 
to manufactures, by taxing the houſes in which 
they are carried on, ManufaQturers, in order to 
relieve themſelves as much as poſſible from the 
tax, make a fide of their houſe but one window; 
and there are inſtances, where in three ſfories, there 
are but three windows. And laſtly, a very great 
objection to this tax is, that it burdens the poor 
more than the rich. A houſe, in a paltry village, 
that affords not five pounds of yearly rent, may have 
2 greater number of windows, than one in London 
rented at fifty. | 

The plate-tax is not indeed hurtful to manu- 
lactures and commerce ; becauſe plate converted 

3 into 
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Into money, may be the means of ſaving the nation 
at a criſis, and therefore ought to be encouraged, 
inſtead of being loaded with a tax. 
On all pictures imported into Britain, there is a 
duty laid in proportion to their ſize. In order to 
rouſe a genius for painting, our youth ought to 
have ready acceſs to all good pictures. It is, in- 
deed, ſo far lucky, that the moſt valuable pictures 
are not loaded with a greater duty, than the moſt 
paltry. 

Fiſh, both ſalt and freſh, brought to Paris, pay 
a duty of 48 per cent. by an- arbitrary eſtimation of 
the value. This tax is an irreparable injury to 
France, by diſcouraging the multiplication of ſea- 
men. It is beneficial, indeed, in one view, as it 
tends to check the growing population of that great 
City. | 

The duty on coals water-borne, is a great G- 
ſtruction to many uſeful manufactures that require 
coals; and indeed to manufactures in general, by 
increaſing the expence of coals, a very eſſential ar- 
ticle in a cold country. No ſedentary art nor occu- 


pation, can ſucceed in our climate, without plenty 


of fuel. One may, at the firſt glance, diſtinguiſh 


the coal counties from the-reſt of England, by the. 


induſtry of the inhabitants, and by plenty of ma- 


nufacturing towns and villages. Now, in many 


parts of Britain, that might be provided with coals 


by water, the labouring poor are deprived of that 


comfort 


. ., 
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comfort by the tax. Had cheap firing encouraged 
theſe people to proſecute arts and manuſactures, it 
is more than probable, that at this day, they would 
be contributing to the public revenue, by other du- 
ties, much greater ſums than are drawn from them 
by the duty on coals. At the ſame time, if coals 
muſt pay a duty, why not at the pit, where they 
are cheap? It is a capital blunder to lay a great 
duty on thoſe, who pay a high price for coals, and 
no duty on thoſe who have them cheap. 


* 
— — Al. — 


CHAP. XCVL 


ON TAXES FAVOURABLE TO COMMERCE. 


8 


OTHING can ſet in a ſtronger light the po- 
litical ignorance of former ages, than a 
maxim univerſally adopted, That to tax expor- 
tation, or to prohibit it altogether, is the beſt means 
for having plenty at home. In Scotland, it was not 
thought ſufficient to prohibit the exportation of 
corn, of fiſh, and of horſes. The prohibition was 
extended to manufactures, ſuch as N 
candle, butter, cheeſe, and ſhoes. 
Oil was the only commodi ty, that, by the 3 
of Solon, was permitted to be exported from Af- 
rica, The ſigs of that country, which are delicious, 
came to be produced in ſuch plenty, that there was 
TEA: pe no 
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no conſumption for them at home ; and yet the law 
protubiting exportation was not abrogated. _ 

Sycophant, denotes a perſon, who informs againſt 
the exporter of figs. But, the prohibition appear- 
ing abſurd, ſycophant became a term of reproach. 

When Sully entered on the adminiſtration of the 
French finances, corn in France was at an exorbitant 
price, occaſioned by a negle of huſbandry, du- 
ring the civil wars. That fagacious miniſter diſ- 
covered the ſecret of re-eſtabliſhing agriculture, and 
of reducing the price of corn, which is, to allow a 
free exportation. $0 rapid was the ſucceſs of that 
bold, but politic meaſure, that in a few years, 
France became'the granary of Europe ; and, what 
at preſent may appear almoſt incredible, we find in 
_ the Engliſh records, in the year 1621, grievous 

complaints of the French * them in their 
own markets. 

Colbert, who, fortunately for us, had imbibed 
the common error, renewed the ancient prohibition 
of exporting corn, hoping to have it cheap at home 
for his manufacturers. But he was in a very great 
miſtake ; for that prohibition has been the chief 
eauſe of many famines in France, ſince that time. 
The corn- trade in France, by that means, lay 
long under great diſcouragements; and the French 
miniſtry continued long blind to the intereſt of 
their country. At laſt, edicts were iſſued, autho-— 


rizing the commerce of corn to be abſolutely free, 
whether 
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whether ſold within the kingdom, or exported. 
The generality, however, continued blind. 

In the year 1768, the badneſs of the harveſt has 
ving occaſioned a famine, the diſtreſſes of the peo- 
ple were exceſſive, and their complaints univerſal. 
Without having taken into conſideration” the bad 
- harveſt, they attributed their miſery to the new law. 
It was in vain urged, that freedom in the corn trade 
encourages agriculture. The popular opinion was 
adopted, even by moſt of the parliaments. ' So dif- 
ficult is it to eradicate eſtabliſhed prejudices. 


In Turkey, about forty years ago, a grand viſir 
permitted corn to be exported more freely than had 


been done formerly, a buſhel of wheat being fold at 


that time under ſeventeen pence. Every nation 

flocked to Turkey for corn; and in particular, no 
fewer than three hundred French veſſels, from 20 
to 200 tons, entered Smyrna bay in one day. | 
The Janiſſaries and populace took the alarm, 
fearing that all che corn would be exported, and 
that a famine would enſue. In Conſtantinople 
they grew mutinous, and were not appeaſed till 
the viſir was ſtrangled, and his body thrown out to 
them. His ſucceſſor, . cautious of ſplitting on the 
ſame rock, abſolutely prohibited exportation. In 
that country, rent is paid in proportion to the pro- 
duct; and the farmers, who ſaw no demand, ne- 
dees tillage. In leſs than three Years, the buſhel 
PZ of 
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of wheat roſe to fix ac and the diſtreſſes of 
the people became intolerable. To this day the 
fall of the grand viſir is lamented. | 

We have improved upon Sully's diſcovery, by a 
-bounty on corn exported, which has anſwered our 
moſt ſanguine expectations. A great increaſe of 
gold and filver, ſubſequent to the ſaid bounty, 
which has raiſed the price of many other commo- 
dities, muſt have alſo raiſed that of corn, had not a 
ſtill greater increaſe of corn, occafioned by the 
bounty, reduced its price even below what it was 
formerly; and, by that means, our manufactures 
have profited by the bounty, no leſs than our huſ- 
hand). | 

The bounty is ſtill more important in another 
geſpet. Our wheat can be afforded in the French 
markets cheaper than their own ; by which, agri- 
Culture, in France, is in a langiſhing ſtate. And, 
it is in our power, during @ war, to daſh all the 
French ſchemes for conqueſt, by depriving them of 
þread. This bounty, therefore, is our palladium, 
which we ought religiouſly to guard, if we would 
avoid being a province of France. 
Between the years 1715 and 1755, there was of 
wheat exported from England to France, 'twenty- 
one millions of /eptiers, eſtimated at two hundred 
millions of livres. The bounty for exporting corn 
has ſometimes amounted to 150,000 pounds for a 
Ps bn is not all laſt to the re- 


venue; 
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venue; for frequently our corn is exchanged with 
goods that pay a high duty on importation. | 
Some politicians object againſt this bounty for 
exporting wheat, as feeding our rival manufacturers 
cheaper than our own ; which is doubtful, as the 
expence of exportation commonly equals the bounty. 
But, ſuppoſing it true, will the evil be remedied by 
withdrawing the bounty ? On the contrary, it will 
diſcourage manufactures, by raiſing the price of 
wheat at home. It will, beſides, encourage French 
huſbandry, ſo as, in all probability, to reduce the 
price of their wheat below what we afford it to 
them.. 5 
In France, labour is cheaper than in England, 
the people are more frugal, and they poſſeſs a better 
ſoil and climate. What have we to balance theſe 
ſignal advantages, but our bounty? And, were that 
bounty withdrawn, one would not be ſurpriſed to 
ſee French corn poured in upon us, at a lower price 
than it can be furniſhed at home. vE 
Public granaries, which reſt on a principle con- 
trary to that of exportation, are hurtful in a fertile 
and extenſive country like Britain, being a diſcou- 
ragement to agriculture; but are beneficial in great 
towns, which have no corn of their own. Swiſ- 
ſerland could not exiſt without her granaries. 
It is not always true policy to diſcourage the ex- 
poxtation of our own rude materials. Liberty of 
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exportation gives an encouragement to produce them 
in greater plenty at home; which conſequently 
Jowers the price to our manufacturers. But, where 
the exportation of a rude material will not increaſe 
its quantity, the prohibition is good policy. For 
example, the exporting of rags for paper may be 
prohibited; becauſe liberty of exporting will not oc- 
caſion one yard more of linen cloth to be con- 
ſumed. 's | 
IT he exportation of Britiſh manufaQures to Ame- 
rica, ought to meet with ſuch encouragement, as 
to- prevent them from rivalling us. It would be a 
great blunder to encourage their manufactures, by 
impoſing a duty on what we export to them.. We 
ought rather to give a bounty on exportation; 
which, by underſelling them in their own markets, 
- would quaſh every attempt to rivalſhip. 

The meaſures laid down, for regulating the im- 
portation of foreign commodities have different 
views. One is, to keep down a rival power; in 
which view, it is prudent to prohibit importation 
from one country, and to encourage it from ano- 
ther. It is judicious in the Britiſh legiſlature to 

load French wines with a higher duty than thoſe of 
Portugal; and, in France, it would be a proper 
meaſure to prefer the beef of Holſtein, or of Ruſſia, 
before that of Ireland; and the tobacco of the 
Ukraine, or of the Palatinate, before that of Vir- 
. k ; ginia. 
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ginia. But ſuch meaſures of government ought to 
be ſparingly exerciſed, for fear of retaliation. 


There is no cauſe more cogent for regulating im- 


portation, than an unfavourable balance. By per- 
mitting French goods to be imported free of duty, 
the balance againſt England was computed to be 
a million yearly. In 1678, that importation was 
regulated, which, ſoon turned the balance of trade 
in favour of England. 

The Britiſh regulations, with regard to the im- 
portation of goods, ſhould be contrived for the en- 
couragement of our own manufactures. This, it 
mult be acknowledged, is generally the caſe. To 
favour a new manufacture of our own, it is proper 
to lay a duty on the fame manufacture imported. 
To encourage the art of throwing ſilk, the duty on 
raw {ilk imported is reduced, and that of thrown 
ſilk is heightened. 

For encouraging the exportation of commuilities 
formerly imported, one method practiſed with ſuc- 
ceſs, is, to reſtore to the merchant, the whole, or 
part of the duty paid at importation; which is 
termed a drawback. This in particular is done 
with reſpe& to tobacco; which by that means can 
be afforded to foreigners at twopence halfpenny per 
pound, when the price at home is eightpence half- 
penny. Tobacco, being an article of luxury, it 
was well judged to lay a heavier duty on what is 
conſumed at home, than on what is exported. 
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Upon the ſame principle, the duty that is paid on 
the importation of coffee and cocoa, is wholly drawn 
back when exported. But as China earthen ware 
1s not entitled to any encouragement from us, and 
as it is an article of luxury, 1 it gets no drawback. 

; The exporter of rice from Britain, firſt imported 
from America, is entitled to draw back but half the 
duty paid on importation. Rice imported duty- free 
mig{it rival our wheat crop. But the whole duty 
ought to be drawn back on exportation. It ought 
to be afforded to our neighbours at the lowelt rate, 


partly to rival their wheat- crop, and paftly to en- 


2 


courage our ſettlements which produce ee, 
A French author remarks, that in no country are 
commercial regulations better contrived than in Bri- 
tain; and inſtances the following particulars. 
Firſt; Foreign commedities, ſuch as may rival 
their owyn, are prohibited, or burdened with 
duties. 
- Secondly ; Their malate are- encouraged 


by a free exportation. 


Thirdly ; Raw materials, which cannot be pro- 


duced at home; cochineal, for example, 2 &c. 


are imported free of duty. 

Fourthly; Raw materials of their own derm, 
ſuch as wobl, fuller's earth, &c. are R to 
be exported. 8 
PFifthly; Every 1 has a free courſe 


| through the kingdom, without duty. WN 
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And Laſtly; Duties paid on importation, are re- 
paid on exportation. 
This remark, is for the moſt part well founded ; 2 
and yet the facts above ſet forth will not permit us 
to ſay, that the Engliſh commercial laws have as. 
yet arrived at perfection. 


— — 
CHAP, XCVIL. 


ON MAN AS. THE ARBITER or HIS OWN. 
FORTUNE. 


AN has a range allowed him in the creation 
peculiar to himſelf alone; and he ſeems to 
have had delegated to him a certain portion of the 
government of the natural world. Revolutions, 
indeed, are brought about in various regions by the 
univerſal laws of motion, uncontrouled, and un- 
controulable by any human power. . But, under 
certain limitations, ſoil and climate are ſubject to 
his dominien ; and the natural hiſtory of the terra- 
queous globe 'varies with the. civil hiſtory of na- 
tions. | 
In the deſcriptions of ancient and modern Eu- 
rope, the ſame countries appear to be eſſentially 
different. The climates beyond the Atlantic are 
ferences and alterations are more rightly imputed to 
F'q | the 
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che conduct and operations of men, than to any 


mutability in the courſe of nature. 
Nor are ſuch alterations confined to thoſe ſettle- 


ments on which additional culture has been beſtow- 
ed. The arts of tillage and agriculture have a more 


_ diffuſive and general effect. The country of Italy, 


though not better cultivated than in the days of the 


| Romans, has undergone, ſince thoſe days, a viciſ- 


ſitude of temperature, which has ariſen, in all pro- 


. bability, from the more improved ſtate of Ger- 


many and France. 
The temperature of climates 0 Rang: 


rica, ſo different from that which predominates 


under the ſame parallels of latitude in the ancient 


world, is not entirely to be aſcribed to fixed and 


permanent' cauſes, but rather to the more recent 
exiſtence of nations in the new hemiſphere, and 
the inferior cultivation it has conſequently received 
from the hand of man. Thus much is certain, — 
that by opening the ſoil, by clearing the foreſts, by 
cutting out paſſages for the ſtagnant waters, the 
new hemiſphere' becomes auſpicious, like the old, 
for the growth and population of mankind. | 
The hiſtory of the colonies, and commercial 
eſtabliſhments of the European nations, teſtifies 
that, in almoſt every corner, a healthful and ſalu- 
brious climate is the ſure effect of perſevering and 
well conducted labour. Nor is the oppſite effect 
ee 1 — of culture, and the 
atmoſphere 
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atmoſphere, that overhangs the deſert, alone malig- 
nant. The malignancy is often directly charge- 
able on manners, on police, and on civil eſtabliſh- 
ments In ſome of the moſt malignant climates on 
the Guinea coaſt, the impure habits of the natives 
have been aſſigned as the efficient cauſe. The ex- 


halations of a wurd nn negroes "y can en- 
dure. 
The plague,” fays Dr. Chandler in his a0 
into the Eaſt, * might be wholly averted from theſe 
countries, or at leaſt prevented from ſpreading, if 
lazarettos were ereCted, and ſalutary regulations 
enforced, as in ſome cities of Europe. Smyrna, 
would be affected as little perhaps, as Marſeilles, if 
the police were as well modelled. But this is the 
wiſdom of a ſenſible and enlightened people.“ 
A ſpecies of neceſſity, however, in ſome coun- 
tries, conducts mankind to certain decorums in 
life and manners, which wait, in other countries, 
the ages of taſte and refinement. The Dutch, 
certainly are not the moſt polite among the Eu- 
ropean nations; yet the nature of their civil ſettle. 
ment, as if anticipating the dictates of refinement, 
introduced among them from the beginning, a - 
degree of order in their police, and of eleanlineſs in 
their houſhold œc Om, not ſurpaſſed, Perhaps 
unequalled, by any other people. 
Ona principle of health, an attention to cleanli- 
nels, | is more or leſs incumbent on all communities. 
P 6 It 
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It preſents an emblem of inward purity, and is 


dignified, perhaps not improperly, in ſome ſyſtems 
of ethics, with the appellation of a moral virtue. 
But with all imaginable precaution on this ſcore, 
the confluence of numbers, in a crowded ſcene, is. 
generally produQtive of diſeaſe, Hence peſtilential 
diſtempers are ſo often bred in the camp, and uſually 
march in the train of war, And hence the eſtabliſh- 
ment of great cities, under the beſt regulated 
police, can be demonſtrated, from the bills of 
mortality, to be deſtructive, in a high degree, of 
population and public health. T“. 
But all theſe examples relate to artificial, not to 
natural climate; and there ſeems to be little ground, 
in the hiſtory of the terraqueous globe, to aſſociate, 
with any fixed and immutable conſtitution of the 
atmoſphere, the happineſs or perfections of the 
human ſpecies. 
Vet, local prejudices every where — The 
moſt accompliſhed citizens, in nations and ages 
the moſt accompliſhed, have not been exempted 
from their ſway. Plato returned thanks to the im- 
" _ mortal Gods that he was an Athenian, not a The- 
ban born, that he breathed on the ſouthern, not 
on the northern ſide of the Afopus. 
But, if Athens was eminent for Adee; 
there were other cauſes than the climate. And, if 
| — 2 een 
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the Boeotians were dull to a proverb, i it was only 
temporary ; for Pindar, Pelopidas, and Fpaninon- 
das ſhall vindicate the ſoil. 

Thus much we may with certainty affirm, that 
foil and climate, if not altogether foreign to the 
mind, are, like the mind, ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment, and variable, in a high degree, with the 
| of civil arts. Settlements, abandoned by 
one colony, have been repeopled with ſucceſs by 
another. Projects, thought” deſperate in days of 
ignorance, have been reſumed, and conducted to a 
proſperous iſſue, in more enlightened times. In- 
dividuals have often failed in their attempts, for 
want of public encouragement. Public enterprizes 
Have failed for want of concurrence among nations. 
Eftabliſh, then, concert and union among man- 
kind ;—all regions become habitable, and the de- 
ments almoſt ceaſe to rebel. 

There ſeems to be a certain regimen of life, 
ſuited to the local circumſtances of mankind, which 
is ſuggeſted to them at firſt by inſtinQ, or is the 
flow reſult of experience. A different regimen 
recommended in a ſimilar manner, is beſt adapted 
to their circumſtances in another region; and ſudden 
or injudicious alterations in the modes of life, are 
among . the fatal conſequences, hat attend the 
commerce of nations. 
The transference too of epidemical diſtemper, 
from region to region, is another conſequence of 
that 
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that commerce, no leſs deſtructive. Diſtempers, 
local in their origin, being thus diffuſed over the 
globe, become, when tranſplanted, more - formi- 
dable-than in their native ſoils. The plague,” ſo 
deſolating when it invades Europe, commits not 
equal havoc in the Eaſt. I he malady, imported 
by Columbus, was leſs virulent in the American 
climates. On the other hand, the ſmall pox, in- 
troduced into thoſe climates by Europeans, threat- 
ened the depopulation of the new hemiſphere. 

Time, however, which corrects the effects of 
migrations, ſeems alſo to correct the virulence of 
the tranſplanted diſtemper. Either the human con- 
ſtitution oppoſes it with new vigour, or the art of 
medicine combats it with more ſucceſs, or the 
poiſon, by being long blended with the ſurround 
ing elements ceaſes to be ſo deſttuctive. 
It may alſo be obſerved, 'that ſome diſorders 

leave impreſſions in the conſtitution, which prevent, 
in future the poſſibility of ſimilar annoyance, Hence 
the expediency of inoculation, a practice firſt in- 
troduced into Europe from the Eaſt, which ſolicits 
diſcaſe. through a ſafer channel, as a preſervative 
5 againſt 1 its eventual attack, in all che circumſtances 
of its native malignancy. But returning from this 
digreſſion, let us ſurvey the farther an of the 
commercial arts. 

The natural productions of one corner | aoply the 
demands of Juxury 1 in — and the moſt diſtant 

| - tribes 
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tribes may approximate each other, in their ani- 
mal temperament, by mutual traffic. Even the 
natives of the moſt penurious ſoil, may exchange 
the rude ſimplicity of their anceſtors, for the ex- 
travagance of the moſt pampered nations. 

Penury and wealth, ſimplicity and an 
indolence and toil, create conſtitutional diſtinctions 
among the different orders of citizens. For the 
impreſſion of the commercial arts is often conſpi- 
cuous in the upper departments of liſe, before it 
reaches thoſe of inferior condition. But the circle 
gradually widens.— The excluſive poſſeſſion of 
opulence cannot be long maintained ; and the fluc- 
tuation, ſo natural to commercial ſtates, muſt diſ- 
ſeminate the effects over the public at large. 

In the laſt period of the Roman government, the 
different provinces of the empire became contami- 
nated with the luxury of the Eaſt, whoſe influence 
on the bodily temperament may have contributed, 
along with moral and political diſtemper, to che 
ſucceſs of the northern armies, | 


— . Szvior armis 
„ Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur erden 


Such conſequences, however, inpiy n no 1mpu- 
tations on the arts of civil life. - The food, the 
raiment, the occupation of the poliſhed: citizen, 
may be as innocent as thoſe of the ſavage. The 
latter is even guilty of exceſſes, which diſappear in 

the 
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the age of refinement. The immoderate uſe of 
intoxicating liquors, is generally moſt predominant 
in the ruder forms of ſociety. It is relinquiſhed in 
the progreſs of refinement, and ſeems to be ſcarce 
compatible with the elegant luxuries of a highly 
_ cultivated people. 
A propenſity, indeed, to vicious exceſs may be 
accidentally combined in the ſame character, with 
a high reliſh for the luxuries of life. But the 
paſſions themſelves are totally diſtin. A prone- 
neſs to luxury, with an averſion to all riot or exceſs, 
is no uncommon character; and a proneneſs to 
exceſs, with an averſion to luxury, though more 
rare, is by no means without example. 

A ſtriking example occurs in the character of the 
famous Iriſh rebel, who, in the reign of Eliſabeth, 
aſſumed the rank and appellation of King of Ulſter, 
« He was a man,” fays the hiſtorian, © equally 
noted for his pride, his violence, his debaucheries, 
and his hatred of the Engliſh nation. He is ſaid, . 
to have put ſome of his followers to death, becauſe 
they endeavoured to introduce the uſe of bread, after 
the Engliſh faſhion. Though, ſo violent an enemy 
to luxury, he was extremely addicted to riot, and 
vas accultomed,. after his intemperance had thrown 
him into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, 
that he might allay the flame *hich h he had raiſed 
by former exceſſes. 
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Luxury, according to its ſpecies and directiòn, 
may be pronounced to be, either ſalutary or de- 
ſtructive. By its connexion with induſtry and active 
exertion, it is productive of the nobleſt effects. It 
is the parent of ingenious arts, and conducts a peo- 
ple to honour and diſtinction. 

Objects, however, which are not only innocent, 
but beneficial in the purſuit, may prove dangerous 
in the poſſeſſion; and the acquiſitions of national 
virtue may become the occaſion of its fall. 

Habits there ſurely are, incident to different 
periods of ſociety, which tend to enervate the body, 
and to vitiate the blood. The mechanical ſprings 
of life reſt not on the energy of one cauſe, but on 
the combination of many, poſſeſſi ng often oppoſite 
and qualifying powers. It were improper, there- 
fore, to expatiate on the intenſity of one principle, 
without attending to others, which ſerve to heighten 
or to mitigate its force. 

One vriter magnifies the power of climate; 
another the effects of aliment ; a third the efficacy 
of labour or reſt, and the peculiar influence of 
certain modes of life, But theſe circumſtances are 
relative to each other, and it is the reſult of the 
combination, with which we are alone concerned. 
It was well anſwered by the Spartan' to the King 
of Syracuſe, who found fault with the coarſeneſs of 
the Spartan fare, © In order,“ ſays he, (to make 
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theſe victuals uh, it is neceſſary to bathe in the 
Eurotas.” 


By the progreſs of agriculture and rural ceconomy 
in our climates, that mode of oexconomy is become 
the moſt eaſy, which was formerly the moſt diffi- 
cult. Andit were well, perhaps, for mankind, in 
moſt countries of Europe at this day, if the great 
and opulent exchanged, with thoſe of inferior con- 
dition, many of the daily articles of conſumption. 

Vegetable aliment ſeems to be better adapted to 
the more indolent claſs of citizens. The labouring 
part of ſociety require a larger proportion of animal 
food. But it is often difficult for the meaner fort 
to procure for themſelves ſuitable ſubſiſtence, and 
more difficult for their ſuperiors to abſtain from 


- Improper gratifications. 


« If I were not Alexander,” ſaid the Prince of 
Macedon, © I would chuſe to be Diogenes.” Yet 
the generality of people would rather imitate the 
conduct of Ariſtippus, who, for the pageantry of a 
court, and the pleaſures of a luxurious table, could 
forego independence, and deſcend from the dignity 
of philoſophy to the adulation of Kings. 

The conduct, however, of mankind, in uncor- 
rupted times, was more conformable to nature; 
and their reaſon taught them to form ſuch habits 


and combinations, as were moſt congruous with 
their external condition. Different ſyſtems of po- 


licy grow out of theſe combinations; and uſages. 
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and laws, relative to climate, make a capital figure 
in ancient legiſlation. 

Even ſuperſtition, on ſome occaſions, has proved | 
a guardian of public manners, and a uſeful auxili- 
ary to legiſlative power. Abſtinence from the fleth 
of animals,—abſtinence from wine, frequent puri- 
fications—and other external obſervances among the 
Indians, Perſians, and Arabians, how abſurd ſoever 
if transferred to other countries, formed on the oc- 
caſions, and in the countries where they were in- 
ſtituted, important branches of political coeconomy. 

The Egyptians preſcribed by law a regimen for 
their Kings. In ſome inſtances; certain rules of 
proportion were eſtabliſhed ; and ſuitable to the 
different claſſes of citizens, there was a ſpecial 
allotment of aliment preſcribed by the ** of 
Brama. 

The Chriſtian diſpenſation alone,” divine in its 
origin, and deſigned to be-univerſal, deſcends not 
to local inſtitutions ; but, leaving the details of 
policy to the rulers of nations, inculcates only thoſe 
pure and eſſential doctrines, which are e to 
all clirnates and governments. 

Yet the Vedam, the Shafter, the Koran, and * 
ancient codes, which afford in one view, ſo ſtrik- 
ing examples of credulity and fanaticiſm, may be 
regarded in another, as monuments of human 
ſagacity. | 
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Happy had it been for the world, if the founders 
of religion and government had ſ-parated, in ſuch / 
caſes, the pure gold from the droſs, and connived 
only at illuſions connected with public felicity. 

It were often happy for rude tribes, if they were 
taught a local ſuperſtition, how abſurd ſoever in 
its details, that tended to preſerve the ſimplicity of 
their morals, and debarred them, in many inſtances, 
from adopting foreign cuſtoms and manners. 

How fortunate would it have been for the In- 
dian tiibes, throughout the continent of North. 
America, if they had been debarred, by the ſolemn 
ſanctions of a religion, as abſurd as that of Ma- 
homet, from the uſe of intoxicating liquors,—a. 
practice derived to them from European com- 

merce, and which contributes, in the new hemif- 
phere, more, perhaps, than any other cauſe, to the 

deſtruction, and what is worſe, to the Fi ee) . 
ol the ſpecies. 
Our voyages of diſcovery, which in fone reſpects 
are ſo honourable, and calculated for noble ends, 
have never yet been happy for any of the tribes of 
mankind viſited by us. The vices of Europe have 
contaminated the natives, who will have cauſe to 
lament for ages, that any European veſſel ever 
touched their ſhores. 

| Moral depravity is a fertile ſource of phyſical ills 
to individuals, to families, and to nations. Nor 
are the ills inherent only in the race, which bred 
the 
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the diſorder. They ſpread from race to race, and 
are often entailed, in all their malignity, on poſ- 
terity. Thus hereditary diſtemper has a founda- 
tion in the natural, as in the moral world. Nor 
does this reflect upon eternal juſtice, or breed con- 
fuſion in the univerſe, or derogate from the ſum of 
its perfections. If we gre puniſhed for the vices, 
we are rewarded too-for the virtues of our fathers, _ 
Theſe oppoſite principles of exaltation and de- 
baſement, tend to the equilibrium of the ſyſtem. 
They ſerve alſo to a farther end. They ſerve to 
draw cloſer the ties of humanity, to remind us of 
our duty, by reminding us of the relations of our 
being. - and of thoſe indiſſoluble connexions and 
dependencies, which unite us with the paſt, and 
will unite us with all ſucceeding ages. | 


— —  — 


C HA pP. XCVIIL. 
ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION, | 


EITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed 

the attention of mankind. But they, being 
incapable of elevating their ideas to all the ſublimity 
of his perfections, have too often brought down his 
perfections to the level of their own ideas. This is 
more particularly true, with regard to thoſe nations, 
whoſe religion had no other foundation but the e 
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tural feelings, and more frequently the irregular 
paſſions of the human heart, and who had received 
no light from heaven reſpecting this important ob- 
ject. In deducing the hiſtory of religion, there- 
fore, we muſt ſeparate what is human, from what 
is divine; what had its origin from particular reve- 
lations, from what is the effect of general laws, 
and of the unaſſiſted operations of the human 
Agreeably to this diſtinction, we find, that in 
the firſt ages of the world, the religion of the 
eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe 
from a divine ſource, and was not then disfigured 
by human fancies or caprice. In time, however, 
theſe began to have their influence. The ray of 
tradition was obſcured ; and among thoſe tribes, 
which ſeparated at the greatelt diſtance, and in the 
ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties 
of men, it was altogether obliterated. 

In this ſituation, a particular people were ſelect⸗ 
ed by God himſelf, to be the depoſitories of his 
hw 5 worſhip. But the reſt of mankind were 
left to form hypotheſes upon theſe ſubjects, which 
were more or leſs perſect, according to an infinity 
of circumſtances, which cannot properly be reduced 

under any general heads. 

The moſt common religion of antiquity was 
Palytheiſm, or the doctrine of a plurality of gods. 


The polytheiſm of the ancients, how ever, ſeems 
| 4 neither 
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neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpe- 
culations, nor of disfigured traditions, concerning the 
nature of the divinity. It ſeems to have ariſen 
during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational 
powers were feeble, and while mankind were 
under the tyranny of imagination and paſſion. It 
was built, therefore, ſolely upon ſentiment. 
As each tribe of men had their heroes, ſo likewiſe 
they had their gods. Thoſe heroes, —who led 
them forth to the combat, —who preſided in their 
councils, —whoſe image was engraved on the fancy, 
whoſe exploits were imprinted on their memory, 
even after death enjoyed an exiftence in the ima- 
— of their followers. 

The force of blood, of friendſhip, of a-Qion, 
among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily con- 
ceive. But the power of imagination over the 
ſenſes is what all men have in ſome degree ex- 
perienced. Combine theſe two cauſes, and it will 
not appear ſtrange, that the 1mage of departed' 
heroes fhould have bꝛen ſcen by their companions, 
animating the battle, taking vengeance on their 
enemies, and performing the fame functions, 


* 


which they performed when alive. 


An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite 
terror among men, unacquainted with evil ſpirits, 
and who had not learned to fear any thing but their 


enemies. Two orders of gods, therefore would be 
eltabliſhed 
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_ eſtabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile ;—the 
pods who were to be loved, and thoſe who were 
to be feared. 

But time, which wears off the impreſſions of 
tradition, the frequent invaſions, by which the na- 
tions of antiquity were ravaged, deſolated, or trans- 
planted, made them loſe the names, and confound 
the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and 
form various ſyſtems of religion, which, though 
warped by a thouſand particular circumſtances, 
gave no ſmall indication of their firſt texture, and 


original materials. For, in general, the gods of 


the ancients gave abundant proof of human infirmi- 
ty. They were ſubject to all the paſſions 
of men. They partook even of their [partial affec- 
tions, and, in many inſtances, diſcovered their pre- 
ference of one race or nation to all others. They 
did not eat and drink the ſame ſubſtances with 
men. They lived on nectar and ambroſia, They 
had a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the ſteam of 
the ſacrifices, and they made love with a ferocity 
unknown in northern climates. The rites by 
which they were worſhipped naturally reſulted from 
their character. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, mat the religion 
of the ancients was not much connected, either 
with their private behaviour, or with their political 
arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſo- 


cieties, the greater part of mankind were extremely 
. 3 dolerant 
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ly tolerant in their principles. They had their 
own gods, who watched over them. 'Theirneigh- 
bours, they imagined, alſo had theirs; and there 
was room enough in the univerſe for both to 
live together in good feHlowſhip, without in- 
. or Jotting with one another. 


CHAP, xcix. 


THE OPINIONS OF SEVERAL TRIBES OF MAN- 
KIND CONCERNING THE DEITY. 


12 belief of one ſupreme benevolent Deity, 
and of ſubordinate deities benevolent and 
malevolent, is, and has been, more univerſal, than 
any other religious creed. 

The different ſavage tribes in Dutch Giles 
agree pretty much in their articles of faith, They 
hold the exiſtence of 'one ſupreme Deity, whoſe 
chief attribute is benevolence ; and to him they 
aſcribe every good that happens, But, as it is 
agamſt his nature to do ill, they believe in ſubor- 
dinate malevolent beings, who occaſion thunder, 
hurricanes, earthquakes, and who are the authors 
of death, diſeaſes, and of every misfortune. To 
theſe evil ſpirits, termed in their languags Yowa- 
hoos, they direct every ſupplication, in order to 
avert their malevolence; while the ſupreme Deity 
1 
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is entirely neglected. So much more powerful, 
among ſavages, is fear than gratitude. 

The negroes of Benin and Congo, and the 
inhabitants of Java, of Madagaſcar, and of the 
Molucca iſlands, have all a notion of a ſupreme 
Deity, creator and governor of the world; and of 
inferior deities, ſome good, ſome ill. Theſe are 
ſuppoſed to have bodies, and to live in much the 
ſame manner as men do, but without being ſub- 
jected to any diſtreſs. 

The Chinguleſe, a tribe in the iſland of Ceylon, 
acknowledge one God creator of the univerſe, 
with ſubordinate deities, who act as his deputies. 
Agriculture is the peculiar province of one, and 
navigation of another. The creed of the Ton- 
quineſe is nearly the ſame. 

The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in one ſu- 
preme Deity; and in inferior deities without end, 
who preſide over particular parts of the creation. 
They pay no adoration. to the ſupreme Deity, 
thinking him too far elevated above his creatures 
to concern himſelf with what they do. They 
believe the ſtars to be children of the ſun and 
moon. Thus they eaſily account for an eclipſe. 

The North- American ſavages acknowledge 
one ſupreme Being or giver of life, to whom they 
look up as the ſource of good, and from whom no 


evil can proceed. They acknowledge alſo a bad 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit of great power, by whom all the evils that 
befal mankind are inflicted. To him they pray in 
„their diſtreſſes; begging that he will either avert 
their troubles, or mitigate them. They acknow- 
ledge, beſides, good ſpirits of an inferior degree, 
who, in their particular departments, contribute 
to the happineſs of mortals. But they ſeem to 
have no notion of a ſpirit diveſted of matter. They 
believe their gods to be of the human form, but of 
a nature more excellent than man. "They believe 
in a future ſtate ; and that their employments will 
be ſimilar to what they are engaged in here, but 
without labour or fatigue ; ; in ſhort, that they ſhall 
| live for ever in regions of plenty, and enjoy, in a 
_ degree, every PRO they . in 
exe 
According to Ae certain Remmb deities 
preſided over the various operations of men. Puta 
aſſiſted at pruning trees, and Peta in requeſting 


i benefits. Nemeſtrinus was god of the woods. 
f Nodutus ripened corn, and Terenſis helped to 
i threſh' it. Vibilia aſſiſted travellers. Orphans 
g were under the care of Orbona, and dying per- 

ſons of Næ nia. Oſſilago hardened the bones of 

infants, Mellonia protected bees, and beſtowed 
4 ſweetneſs on their honey. | 
n The ancient Goths, and ſeveral other northern 


d nations, acknowledged one ſupreme Being, and 
it Q 2 at 
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at the ſame time worſhipped three ſubordinate 
| deities, —Thor, reputed the ſame with Jupiter, 
Oden, the ſame with Mars,—and Friga, the ſame 
with Venus. 

Socrates, taking the cup of poiſen from the 
executioner, held it up toward heaven, and pouring 
out ſome of it as an oblation to the ſupreme Deity, 
pronounced the following prayer: I implore 

the immortal God, that my tranſlation hence may 
be happy.” Ihen, turning to Crito, he ſaid, 
« OCrito! I owe a cock to Æſculapius; pay 
it.” From this incident we find that Socrates 
ſoaring above his countrymen, had attained to the 
belief of a ſupreme benevolent Deity. But in that 
dark age of religion, ſuch purity is not to be ex- 
pected from Socrates himſelf, as to have rejected 
ſuboxdinate deities, even of the mercenary kind, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. C. 


OF SUPERSTITIOUS OPINIONS. 


1 days of ignorance, the conduct of Providence 
is very little underſtood, Far from having any 
notion, that the government of this world is carried 
on by general laws, every important event is 


attributed to an immediate interpoſition of the 
Deity. 


As the Grecian gods were thought to have bodies 
like men, and like men to require nouriſhment, 
they were imagined to act like men, forming 
ſhort-ſighted plans of operation, and varying them 
from time to time, according to exigencies. Even 
the wiſe Athenians had an utter averſion to philo- 
ſophers, who attempted to account for effects by 
general laws. 

An eclipſe being held a prognoſtic given by the 
gods of ſome grievous calamity, Anaxagoras was 
accuſed of Atheiſm, for attempting to explain the 
eclipſe -of the moon by natural cauſes. He was 
thrown into priſon, and with difficulty was relieved 
by the influence of Pericles. Protagoras was 
baniſhed from Athens for nn the ſame 
doctrine. 

Agathias, beginning at the battle of Marathon, 
| fagely maintains, that from that time downward, 
Q 3 there 
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there was not a battle loſt, but by an immediate 


judgment of God, for the fins of the commander, 


or of his army, or one perſon or other, 

Our Saviour's doctrine, with reſpect to thoſe 
who ſuffered by the fall of the tower of Siloam, 
ought to have opened men's eyes ; but . 
eyes are not eaſily opened. 


It is no leſs inconſiſtent with the regular courſe 
of Providence, to believe, as many formerly did, 
that in all doubtful caſes the Almighty, when ap-" 
pealed to, never fails to interpoſe- in favour of the 
right ſide. | 


The inhabitants of Conte ple, in the year 
1284, being ſplit into parties about two contending 
patriarchs, the Emperor ordered a fire to be made 
in the church of St. Sophia, and a paper for each 
party to be thrown into it; never doubting, but 
that God would ſave from! the flames the paper 
given in for the party, whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed, 
But to the utter aſtoniſhment of all beholders, 
the flames paid not the leaſt regard to either. 


The ſame abſurd opinion gave birth to the trial 
by fire, by water, and by ſingle combat. And, 
it is not a little remarkable, that ſuch trials were 
common among many nations, who had no inter- 
courſe with one another. Even the enlightened 
people of Indoſtan try crimes, by dipping the hand 


of a ſuſpected perſon in boiling oil. 
In 
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In cafes of doubtful proof, they have recourſe 


in the kingdom of Spain, as in many other coun- 
tries, to artificial proofs, One is to walk bare- 
foot through fire. As the Siamites are accuſtomed 
to walk - bare-footed, their ſoles become hard; 
and thoſe who have ſkill have a good chance to 
, eſcape without burning. The art is to ſet down 
their feet on the fire with all their weight, which 
excludes the air, and prevents the fire from burn- 
ing. Another proof is by water. The accuſer 
and accuſed are thrown into a pond; and he who 
keeps the longeſt under water is declared to be in 
the right. —Such uniformity 1 is there, with en 
even to ſuperſtitious opinions. 

The Emperor Otho I. obſerving the law-doQors 
to differ about the right of repreſentation in land- 
eſtates, appointed a duel ; and the right of repre- 
ſentation gained the victory. 

Appian gravely reports, that when the city of 
Rhodes was beſieged by Mithridates, a ſtatue of the 
Goddeſs Isis was feen to dart flames of fire upon 
a bulky engine mien by che p to "ow 
the wall. 

It is equally erroneous to believe, that certain 
ceremonies will protect one from miſchief. In 
the dark ages of Chriſtianity, the ſigning with a 
figure of the croſs, was held not only to be an an- 
tidote againſt the ſnares of malignant ſpirits, but 
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w inſpire reſolution for ſupporting trials and cala- 
mites. For which reaſon no Chriſtian, in thoſe 
days, undertook any thing of moment, till he had 
uſed that ceremony. | 
It was firmly believed in France, that a gold 
or ſilver coin of St. Louis, hung from the neck, 


was a protection againſt all diſeaſes; and we find 


_ accordingly a hole, in every remaining un of that 
king, for fixing it to a ribband. 

During the minority of Charles VIII. of France, 
me three eſtates, in the year 1484, ſupplicated his 
Majeſty, that he would no longer defer the being 
anointed with the holy oil, as the favour of Heaven 
was viſibly connected with that ceremony. They 
affirmed, that his grandfather Charles VII. never 
proſpered till he was anointed ; and that Heaven 
afterward fought on his ſide, till the Engliſh were 
expelled out of his kingdom. 

That ridiculous ceremony is kept up to this day. 
So great is the power of cuſtom. It is perform- 
ed in the following manner. — The Grand 
Prior of St. Remi opens the holy phial, and gives 
it to the Archbiſbop, who, with a golden needle, 
takes ſome of the precious oil, about the ſize of a 
grain of wheat, which he mixes with conſecrated 
ointment. The King then proſtrates himſelf be- 
Fore the altar on a violet coloured carpet, embroi- 
dered with ffeurs de lis while they pray. Then 
+ | N the 
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the King riſes, and the Archbiſhop anoints kim 
on the crown of the head, on the ſtomach, on the 
two elbows, and on the joints of the arms. After 
ſeveral anointings, the Archbiſhop of Rheims, the 
Biſhops of Laon and Beauvais cloſe the openings 
ef the ſhirt. The High Chamberlain puts 
on the tunic and the royal mantle. The King 
then kneels again, and is anointed in the palms of 
his hands.“ 

The high altar of St. Mar garet's church, in the 
iſland of Icolmkill, was On with a plate of 
blue marble finely veined ; which has ſuffered from 
2 ſuperſtitious conceit, that the ſmalleſt bit of it 
will preſerve a ſhip from ſinking. It has.accord- 
ingly been carried off piece-meal ; and at preſent 
there is ſcarce enough left to make the experi- 
ment. 

In the Sadder, a book abounding with fooliſh 
ceremonies, certain prayers are enjoined when one 
ſneezes, or makes water, in order to chaſe away 
the devil. | - 

Cart-wheels, in Liſbon, are compoſed of two 
clumſy boards, nailed together in a circular form, 
Though the noiſe is intolerable, the axles are 
never greaſed. The noiſe, ſay they, frightens the 
devil from hurting their oxen. _ 

Nay, fo far has ſuperſtition been carried, as ts 
found a belief, that the devil, by magic, can con- 
troul the courſe of Providence, 
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In the capitularies of Charlemagne, in the 
canons of ſeveral councils, and in the ancient laws 


of Norway, puniſhments are enacted againſt thoſe 


who are ſuppoſed able to raiſe tempelts, termed 
Tempeſtarii. 

During the time of Catharine de Medicis, there 
was in the court of France a jumble of politics, 


. gallantry, luxury, ſuperſtition, and Atheiſm. It 


was common to take the reſemblance of enemies in 


wax, in order to torment them, by roaſting the 
figure at a flow fire, and pricking it with needles. 


If an enemy happened, in one inſtance of a thou- 
ſand, to pine and die, the charm was eſtabliſhed 
for ever. 

Sorcery and witchcraft were ſo univerſally be- 
lieved in England, that in a preamble to a ſtatute 
of Henry VIII. in the year 1511, it was ſet forth, 
That ſmiths, weavers, and women, boldly take 
upon them great cures, in which they partly uſe ſor- 
cery and witchcraft.” 

The firſt printers, who were Germans, having 
carried their books to Paris for ſale, were condem- 
ned by the parliament to be burnt alive as ſorcerers; 
and did not efcape puniſhment but by a precipitate 
flight. It had, indeed, mnch the appearance of 
ſorcery, that a man could write ſo many copies of 
@ book, without the ſlighteſt variation. 

Superſtition flouriſhes in times of danger and diſ- 


may. During the civil wars of France and Eng- 
4 land 
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land, ſuperſtition was carried toextravagance. Every 
one believed in magic, charms, ſpells, ſorcery, and 
witchcraft. The moſt abſurd tales paſt current as 
goſpel truths. All the world is acquainted with 
the hiſtory of the Ducheſs of Beaufort, who was 
ſaid to have made a compact with the devil, to 
procure Henry IV. of France for her lover. This 
ridiculous ſtory was believed through all France, 
and is reported as a truth by the Duke of Sully. 
Superſtition muſt have certainly been at a high 
pitch, when that great man was infected with it. 

James Howel, eminent for knowledge, and for 
the figure he made, during the civil wars of Eng- 
land, relates, as an undoubted truth, an abſurd fic- 
tion concerning the town of Hamelen, that the 
devil with a bagpipe enticed all the rats out of the 
town, and drowned them in a lake; and (becauſe 
his promiſed reward was denied, that he 1 the 
children ſuffer the ſame fate. 

In an age of ſuperſtition, men of the JR" 
judgment are infected. In an enlightened age, 
ſuperſtition is confined among the vulgar. Would 
one imagine, that the great Louis of France is an 
exception? It is hard to ſay, whether his vanity, 
or his ſuperſtitition was the moſt eminent. The 
Duke of Luxembourg was his favourite, and his 
moſt ſucceſsful general. In order to throw the 
2 out of fayour, his rivals accuſed him of 
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having a compact with the devil. The King per- 
mitted him to be treated with great brutality, on 
evidence no leſs fooliſh and abſurd, than that on 
which old women were, ſome time ago, condemn- 
ed as witches. 

A very ſingular effort of abſurd ſuperſtition, is 
a perſuaſion, that one may controul the courſe of 
Providence, by a promiſe or bargain. 

A tribe of Tartars in Siberia, named by the 
Ruſſians Baravinſtoi, have in every hut a wooden 

idol, about eighteen inches high, to which they ad- 


dreſs their prayers for plenty of game in hunting, 
promiſing it, if ſucceſsful, a new coat, or a new 


bonnet. This ſort of bargain, however ridiculous, 
is perhaps more excuſible in mere ſavages, than 
what is made with the Virgin Mary by enlightened 
Roman Catholics ; who, upon condition of re- 
lieving them from diſtreſs, promiſe her a waxen 
_ to burn on her altar. | 

There is no end of ſuperſtition i in its various 
modes. In dark times, it was univerſally be- 
lieved, that by certain forms and invocations, the 
ſpirits of the dead could be called upon to reveal 
future events. 

A lottery in France, Nan to 40 been 


and ruinous to the people, gives great ſcope to 
ſuperſtition. A man, who intends to purchaſe 


4ickets-muſt faſt ſix and thirty hours-muſt repeat a 
certain 
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certain number of Ave-Maries and Paler-Noſters, 
muſt not ſpeak to a living .creature,—mult not go 
to bed, —muſt continue in prayer to the Virgin and 
to ſaints, till ſome propitious ſaint appear, and 
declare the numbers that are ſucceſsful to him. 
The man, fatigued with faſting, praying and, ex- 
pectation, falls afleep. Occupied with the thought 
he had when {awake, he dreams that a ſaint ap» 
pears and mentions the lucky numbers. If he be 
diſappointed he 1s vexed at his want of memory ; 
but truſts in the ſaint as an infallible oracle. He 
falls afleep again. Again he ſees a vifion ; and is 
again diſappointed. 

Lucky and unlucky days were, in ancient times, 
ſo much relied on, as even to be marked in the 
Greek and Roman calendars. 


The Tartars never undertake any thing of mo- 
ment on a Wedneſday. That day is conſidered 
by them as very unlucky. 

The Nogayan Tartars hold every thirteenth 
year to be unlucky. They will not even wear 
a ſword that year, believing that it would be then 
death; and they maintain that none of their 
warriors ever returned, who went upon an expe- 
dition in one of theſe years. They pals that time 
in faſting and prayer, and during it they never 
mary, 

; The 
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The inhabitants of Madagaſcar have days for- 
tunate and unfortunate, with reſpe to the birth 
of children. They deſtroy without mercy every 
child, that 1s born on an unfortunate day. 

There are unlucky names, as well as unlucky 
days. Julien Cardinalde Medicis, was inclined to 
keep his own name. But it being obſerved to 
him by the cardinals, ſays Guichardin, that the 
popes, who retained their own name, had all 
died within the year, he took the name of Clement, 
and was Clement VII. 


As John was held an unlucky name for a king, 


John, heir to the crown of Scotland, was perſuaded 


to change his name into Robert; and he was 
Robert III. 


AA f.. CL 
ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


n derived its origin from 
heaven. It made its way among mankind, 
by the miracles wrought in confirmation of it, 
which proved the divine miſſion of its author, and 
by the ſublimity of its doctrine and precepts. It 
required not the aid of human power. It ſuſtained: 


itſelf by the truth and wiſdom, by which it was cha- 


racteriſed. But in time it became corrupted by the 
Ns N of worldly maxims, and by the am- 
bition 
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dition df the clergy; which at length occaſioned 
the elevation, and exorbitant claims of the biſhop 
of Rome. 

The management of whatever related to the 

church, being naturally conferred on theſe who had 
eſtabliſhed it, firſt occaſioned the elevation, and 
then the domination of the clergy, and afterwards 
of the biſhop of Rome, over all the members of 
the Chriſtian world. 
It is impoſſible here to deſcribe. all the con- 
comitant cauſes, ſome of which were very delicate, 
by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was 
eſtabliſhed. 


The biſhops of 2 being removed from 
the controul of the Roman emperors, then re- 
ſiding in Conſtantinople, —by borrowing, with 
little variation, the religious ceremonies and rites 
eſtabliſhed among the heathen world, — by work- 
ing, in various ways, on the credulous minds of 
barbarians, by whom that empire began to be 
diſmembered, — and by availing themſelves of 
every circumſtance which fortune offered, —{lowly 
erected the fabric of their antichriſtian power, at 
firſt an obje& of veneration, and afterwards of 
terror to all temporal princes. 

The cauſes of its happy diſſolution are more 
palpable, and operated with greater activity. The 


moſt <flicacious was the rapid improvement of arts, 
government, 
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government, and commerce, which, after many 
ages of barbarity, made its way into Europe. 

The ſcandalous lives of thoſc, who called them- 
ſelves the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, their igno- 
rance and tyranny,—the deſire natural to ſovereigns 
of delivering themſelves from a foreign yoke,— 
the opportunity of applying to national objects 
the immenſe wealth, which had been diverted to 
the ſervice of the church, in every kingdom of 
Europe, conſpired with the ardour of the firſt reform- 
ers, and haſtened the progreſs of the Reformation. 


The unreaſonableneſs of the claims of the church 
of Rome was demonſtrated. Many of their doc- 
trines were proved to be equally unſcriptural and 
irrational. Some of their abſurd mummeries and 
ſuperſtitions were expoſed, both by argument and 
ridicule. 

The ſervices of the reformers, in this reſpect, 
give them a juſt claim to our veneration. But, 
involved as they had themſelves been in darkneſs 
and ſuperſtition, it was not to be expected, that 
they ſhould be able wholly to free themſelves from 
errors. They {till retained an attachment to ſome 
abſurd doctrines, and preſerved too much of the 
intolerant ſpirit of the church, from which they 
had ſeparated themſelves. 

With all their defects, they are entitled to our 
admiration and eſteem. The reformation, begun 


by 


„ 


by Luther in Germany, in the year 1517, and 
which took place in England, in the year 1534, 
was an event highly favourable to the civil, as 
well as to the religious rights of mankind. 


C H. AF. ell. 


ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, FORMS, AND CE= 
REMONIES, 


HE Deity is the author of our exiſtence, 

and therefore we owe him gratitude. He 
is the governor of the world, and therefore we 
owe him obedience. Upon theſe duties is found- 
ed the obligation we are under to worſhip him. 

But heart-worſhip alone is not ſufficient. In 
order to convince our fellow-creatures, that we 
have a grateful ſenſe of the divine beneficence, it 
is incumbent upon us to worſhip him in public, 
as well as in private. The principle of devotion, 
like moſt of our other principles, is capable of be- 
ing much ſtrengthened by cultivation and exerciſe. 
Devotion is communicative, like joy or grief ; and 
| by mutual communication, in a numerous aſſembly, 
4t is greatly invigorated. 

Forms and ceremonies give a luſtre and dignity 
to a prince in his court. They are neceſſary in a 
court of law, for the ſake of order, regularity. and 
diſpatch of buſineſs. In religious worſhip they 


promote FS | 
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promote ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity. At the fame 
time, in every one of theſe a juſt medium ought 
to be preſerved between too many and too few. 


With reſpect to religious worſhip in particular, 
ſuperfluity of ceremonies quenches devotion , 
by occupying the mind too much upon externals. 
The Roman-Catholic worſhip is crowded with 
ceremonies. It reſembles the Italian opera, which 
is all ſound, and no ſentiment. 

The church of England could eaſily ſpare ſe- 
veral of the Romiſh ceremonies, which were re- 
tained by the reformers in compliance with vul- 
gar prejudice, that as many as poſlible might be 
thereby induced to renounce the great errors of 
The preſbyterian form of worſhip is rational 
and ſimple, —perhaps too ſimple for the populace, 
It is however, very proper for philoſohpers, and 
men of ſenſe, 

It may not be improper here to obſerve, that 
external ſhow figures greatly in dark times,, when 
nothing makes an impreſſion but what is viſible. 

A German traveller“, ſpeaking of Queen Eli- 
fabeth, thus deſcribes the ſolemnity of her dinner. 
While ſhe was at prayers, we ſaw her table ſet 
out in the following ſolemn manner. A gentle- 

® Hentzner, 
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man entered the room bearing a rod, and along. 
with him another who had a table-cloth, which, 
after they had both kneeled three times with the 
utmoſt veneration, he fpread upon the table, and 
after kneeling again, they both retired. 


« Then came two others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a falt-cellar, a plate and 
bread. When they had kneeled, as the others 
had done, and placed what was brought upon the 
table, they too retired, after performing the lame 
ceremonies that the firſt had done. | 


« At laſt came an unmarried lady, (we were 
told ſhe was a Counteſs) and along with her a 
married one, bearing a taſting-knife. The form- 
er, who was dreſſed in white ſilk, after having 
proſtrated herſelf three times, in the moſt graceful 
manner, approached the table, and rubbed the 


plates with bread and falt, with as much awe as if 
the Queen had been preſent. 


„ When they had waited there a little while, 
the yeomen of the guard entered, ee 
cloathed in ſcarlet, with a golden roſe upon their 
backs, bringing in, at each turn, a courſe of 
twenty- four diſhes ſerved in plate chiefly gilt. 
Theſe diſhes were received by a gentleman in the 
ſame order they were brought, and placed upon 
os _ while the lady-taſter gave to each of the 

guard 
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. a mouthful to eat of the particular diſh he 
had brought, for fear of any poiſon. 

During the ti me that this guard, which con- 
ſiſts of the talleſt and ſtouteſt men, that can be 
found in all England, were bringing dinner, 
twelve trumpets, and two kettle-drums made the 
hall ring for half an hour together. 

« At the end of this ceremonial, a number of 
unmarried Jadies appeared, who, with particular 
folemnity, lifted the meat off the table, and con- 
veyed it into the Queen's inner and more private 
chamber, where, after ſhe has choſen for her- 

ſelf,” the reſt goes to the ladies of the court... 
Forms were greatly regarded among the old 
Romans. Dreſſes were appropriated to different 
. ranks. They had lictors, axes, bundles of rods, 
and other enſigns of power. Military merit was 
rewarded with triumphs, ovations, crowns of gold, 
leaves, and other decorrations. 

Such appearances ſtrike the mukitade with re- 
ſpect and awe. They are indeed deſpiſed by 
men of plain ſenfe ; but they regain their credit 

with philoſophers, 
- © Exceffive courage, the exertion of which is viſi- 

ble, was the heroiſm of the laſt age:—* I ſhall 
never eſteem a king,” * ſaid the great Guſtavus 
Adolphus, © who in baits does not expoſe him 
_ like a private man,” | 


CHAP, 
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ON HUMAN NATURE. 


RITERS of a ſweet diſpoſition, and warm 
imagination, hold, that man is entirely a 
benevolent being, and that every man ought to 
direct his conduct for the good of all, without 
regarding himſelf but as one of the number.“ 
Thoſe of a cold temperament, and contracted 
mind, hold him to be an animal entirely ſelfiſh ; 
to evince which, examples are accumlated with- 
out endf. 

Neither of theſe ſyſtems is that of nature. 
The ſelfiſh ſyſtem is contradicted by the experience 
of all ages, affording the cleareſt evidence, that 
men frequently act for the ſake of others, without 
regarding themſelves, and ſometimes in direct 
oppoſition to their own intereſt. 

Whatever wire-drawn arguments may be urged 
for the ſelfiſh ſyſtem, as if benevolence were but 
refined ſelfiſhneſs, the emptineſs of ſuch arguments 
will clearly appear when applied to children, who 
know no refinements. In them, the rudiments 
of the ſocial principle are no leſs viſible, than of 
the ſelfiſh principle. Nothing is more common, 
than mutual good-will and fondneſs between chil- 
| dren, 
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This muſt certainly be the work of na- 
_* for to reflect upon what is one's intereſt, 
is far above the capacity of children. 

However much ſelfiſhneſs may prevail in ac- 
tion, man cannot be entirely ſelfiſh, when all men 
- conſpire to put a high eſtimation upon generoſity, 
benevolence, and other ſocial virtues, Even the 
moſt ſelfiſh are diſguſted with ſelfiſhneſs in others, 
and endeavour to hide it in themſelves. The moſt 
_ zealous patron of the ſelfiſh principle will not 
venture to maintain that it renders us altogether 
indifferent about our fellow-creatures. Laying 
aſide ſelf-intereſt, with every connection of love 
and hatred, good fortune happening to any one 
gives pleaſure to all, and bad fortune happening 
to any one is painful to all. 


Man is, in fact, a complex being, compoſed of 
principles, ſome - benevolent, ſore ſelfiſh : — and 
theſe principles are ſo juſtly blended in his nature, 
as to fit him for acting a proper part in ſociety. 

« Many moraliſts,” ſays a judicious writer, 
« eftter ſo deeply into one paſſion or bias of hu- 
man nature, that, to uſe the painter's phraſe, they 
quite overcharge it. Thus I have ſeen a whole 
ſyſtem of morals founded upon a ſingle pillar of 
the inward frame; and the entire conduct of 
life and all the characters in it accounted for, ſome- 


| times from ſuperſtition, ſometimes from pride, 
2 and 
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and moſt commonly from intereſt. They for- 
get how various a creature it 1s they are painting ; 
how many ſprings and weights, nicely adjuſted 
and balanced, enter into the movement, and re- 
quire allowance to be made for their ſeveral clogs 
and impulſes, ere I "VIE 
and effects. 1 f 


THE END. 


AD VERTISEMENT. 


LL the Reverend Mr. ADAMS's PRODUC. 
TIONS tend to the accompliſhment of the ſame 
| vleabig and neceſſary objects, viz.—the improvement 
and rational amuſement of Youth of both Sexes. 
They nom conſiſt of ſeven. Volumes. The beſt 
Writers only upon the different ſubjects have been con- 
ſulted, in conſequence of which they have been in- 
troduced into ſeveral of the moſt reputable Schools and 
Academies—in the following order, viz. | 
1. The FLowers of ANncignT and MoDexx His- 
TORY, containing the moſt ſtriking Facts, Memoirs, 
remarkable Events, Characters, &c. to be found in thoſe, 
extenſive Works, in Two Volumes, price Six Shilling 
2. The Fowes of TRAVELLING, ſelected from 
a Variety of the late Deſcriptions of various parts of 
the World, by Moore, Coxe, Swinburne, Johnſon, 
Tott, Troil, Wraxall, &c. &c. in Two Volumes, 
price Six Shillings. 
3. Ax Z cDOr ES, Box Mors, and CHARACTERS 
ric Tx airs of the greateſt Princes, Politicians, Phi- 
loſophers, Poets, Orators, and Wits, of modern Times; 
ſuch as the Emperor Charles V. King of Pruſſia, Pe- 
ter the Great, Henry IV. Charles XII. Lewis XIV. 
Voltaire, Swift, Garrick, Dr. Johnſon, &c. &c. One 
* price Three Shillings. 
4. The Excise PAxxNAssue, containing a great 
number of elegant Paſtoral and Satirical modern Poems, 
none of which have been ſelected before, price 'Three 
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AN, Three Shillings, 


& c. 


BOOK 8, 
LATELT * BY - 
. KEA RIES. 
| * 
DOCTOR JOHNSON's HEAD, 
No. 46, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


Where all New PuBLICATIONs may be had 
on the ſhorteſt Notice, 
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LOVE AND MADNESS, 
A Story too true, in which is introduced an au- 
thentic account of CHATTERTON, 
| Price Four Shillings fewed, 


— ...... — — 


LOUISA, or the COTTAGE on the MOOR, 
In Two Volumes, 
By Mrs. HE L M E, 
Price Six Shilllings ſewed, 


— — — — _ 


CLARA and EMMELINE, or the MATERNAL 
BENEDICTION, 
Two Volumes, by the ſame Author, 
Price Six Shillings, ſewed. 


— .. — — 


FEATURES from LIFE, or a SUMMER VISIT, 
By Mis BLOWER, 
Author of MARIA and GEORGE BATEMAN» 
Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings ſewed> 


BOOKS publiſhed by C. KEARSLEY. 


TRAVELLERS in FRANCE, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, and HOLLAND. 

"To thoſe who intend to viſit the Continent, the fol- 
lowing Companions are recommended; they are well 
ſtored with that ſort of Information which every Tra- 

veller will find neceſſary; are but a trifling Expence, 
and take up very littte Room in the Pocket or Port- 
manteau; each containing an accurate Map, and the 
lateſt Regulations relative to Travellers by Poſt, in the 
Diligences, by Water, or on Horſeback. The Diſ- 
tances of the Towns and Villages from each other, and 
the beſt Houſes of Accommodation, with an Explana- 
tion of the different Coins, and a Deſcription of ſuch 
Things as are worth .a Stranger's Notice, are alſo ac- 
curately inſerted. 
The TOUR of FRANCE is 3s. 6d. 
ITALY 4s. 6d. 
HOLLAND 23s. 6d. 
SWITZERLAND 2s. 6d. 
Any of which may be had ſeparate. 
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The ADVENTURES of a WATCH! 


I ftrike at Vice, be't where it will! 

And what if great Folks take it ill? 

Thinſ you the Law (let who will take it} 

Can Scandalum Magnatum make it ? 

J vent no Slander, owe no Grudge, 

Nor of another's Conſcience judge; 

At him, or him, I take no Aim, | 
Yet dare againſt all Vice declaim. Gar, 


Price Three Shullings ſewed. 


BOOKS publiſbed by G. KEARSLEY.. 


A Deſcription of STCILY and MALTA, 


From BRY DORA, SWINBURNE, &c. with Sir 
WilLLiam HAMILTON's Account of the n- 
quake at Meſſina. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence- 
— — H(— 

The FLOWERS of MopERN TRAVELS. 
Being elegant, entertaining, and inſtrutive Extracts, 
ſelected from the Works of the moſt celebrated Tra- 
vellers ; ſuch as, Lord Lyttelton, Sir W. Hamilton, 
Baron de Tott, Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Moore, Dr. Troil,. 
Addiſon, Brydone, Coxe, Wraxall, Savary, Topham, 


Sherlock, Douglas, Lady M. W. Montague, &c.— 
Intended chiefly for young People of both Sexes. 


By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. NMI. 


Delectando, pariterque monends. Hor. 
Travels are the moſt inſtructive School of Man. 
Savakr. 


Here you may range tho world from. pole to pole, 
Increaſe your knowledge, and delight your ſoul 3. 
Travel all nations, and inform your ſenſe, 
With eaſe and ſafety, at a ſmall expence. 

Hu | Axon. 


Two Vols, Price Six Shillings ſeed, 


BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 
| The FLOWERS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
HISTORY. 


Comprehending, on a new Plan, the moſt nice. 
able and intereſting Events, as well as ancient and mo- 
dern Characters; deſigned for the Improvement and 
Entertainment of Youth, 


By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. M. 
Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci, Hor. 
Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings ſewed, 
Either Volume may be had ſeparate. 


RECREATION for YOUTH. 
An uſeful and entertaining EPITOME of GEO. 
GRAPHY ani BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue tit Part comiprifing a \ijtlicrkl view of the 'ſe- 
veral Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, States, remark. ' 
able Iſlands, Mountains, Seas, Rivers, and Lakes, 
with their Situation, Extent, Capitals, Population, 
Produce, Arts, Religion, and Commerce. Including 
the Diſcoveries of Captain Cook and others. 
The ſecond Part including the LIVES of the moſt 
eminent MEN who have flouriſhed in Great Britain 
and its Dependencies. | | 
By JOHN PATERSON SERVICE. 


BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 


ELEGANT ORATIONS, Ancient and Modern, 
for the Uſe of Schools, originally compiled for his own. 
Pupils; | 

By the Rev. J. MOSSOP, A. M. 
Maſter of the Boarding School at Brighthelmſtone. 
« Patric fit idoncus. Juv.. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence 


The FourTH Eprriox, much 
(Ornamented with a conſiderable Nu 
containing ſeveral Views. in newly diſcovered. 

Iſlands, ſundry Animals, an exact Repreſentation of. 

an Human Sacrifice, Captain Cook's Head from- 

Pingo's Medal, and a Chart of the new Diſcoveries - 

with the Tracks of the Ships) 

In Two Volumes, 

An accurate ABRIDGEMENT of. CAPTAIN 
COOK's VOYAGE. round the WORLD; coatain- 
ing a faithful Account.of all the Diſcoveries, with the 
Tranſactions at each Place, a Deſcription of the Inha- 
bitants with their Manners and Cuſtoms, a full Detail 
of the Circumſtances relative to. Capt. Cook's Death, 
and an Account of his Life by Capt. King. | 

Thoſe who ſuperintend the Education of Youth of 
either Sex cannot put into their Hands a more acceptable. 
Work, for the Amuſement of leiſure Hours, than theſe. 
late Voyages of Diſcovery, which abound with Matter- 
highly intereſting and entertaining. 

Price Eight Shillings in boards. J 
„Either Volume. may be had ſeparate, Price Four 
Shillings. 


BOOKS printed for G. KEARSLEY. 


Ornamented with Plates, and improved by a conſider- 
- able Number of the moſt admired Scenes in Othello, 
Romeo and Juliet, Lear, Julius Cæſar, Macbeth, 
Timon of Athen's, Henry the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Eighth, Richard the Third, Hamlet, &c. &c. 
which was never attempted in any former Selection 
of this great Bard. 


With his LIFE, and a Medallion of his Profile and 
GARRICE 's, in Shade, p: 
The BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE, 
Alphabetically digeſted, with a copious Index. 
Price Three Shillings ſewed. FI 


— 


A new Edition, being the SEVENTH, of 
The BEAUTIES of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


Conſiſting of Maxims and Obſervations, Moral, 
Critical and Miſcellaneous. To which are now added, 
BiOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES, ſelected from the late 
Productions of Mrs. Piozzi, Mr. Boſwell, and other 
authentic Teſtimonies, 

This Edition is embelliſhed with an Etching of the 
Head of Dr. Johnſon, taken from the Life about twa 
Months before his laſt Illneſs. - | 


Price only Three Shillings and Sixpence ſewed. 


Books publiſted by G. KEKARSL XV.. 


With five new Plates, from the Deſigns of Mr. Nixon,. 
The Tenth Edition of that pleaſing Selection, 
The BEAUTIES of STERNE. 
Calculated for the Heart. of Senſibility. 


This Volume contains a Selection of Mr. Sterne's: 
Familiar Letters, the Story of Le Fevre and Uncle 
Toby, Maria, Shandy's Bed of Juſtice, Vorick's Horlſe,, 
Corporal Trim's Brother, the Dwarf, the Pulſe, the- 
Pye-man, the Sword, the Supper, the Starling, the 
Aſs, Dr. Slop and Obadiah, Dr. Slop and Suſan, &c. 


Alſo ſeveral of his moſt celebrated Sermons and ele 
gant Sentiments. 


Price Three Shllings and Sixpence ſewed. 


—— .... — —2—gq—— 


IIluſtrated by a great Number of Plates, which include 
above One Thouſand Examples, 


The Sixth Edition, including a Variety of Additions and: 
Improvemements, both in the Plates and Letter-preſs, 


A Short and Eaſy INTRODUCTION. to HE-- 
R V, in Two Parts. 


I. The Uſe of Arms and Armory, Rules of- 
Blazoꝶ and Marſhalling Coats of Armour, with en- 
gra ables upon a new Plan, for the Inſtruction of 
thoſe who wiſh to learn the Science. - 


Part IT. A Dictionary of Heraldry, with an Alpha- - 
betical Liſt of the Terms in Engliſh, French, and La- 


Boos publiſhed by G. KEARSLEr. 
un; alſo the different Degrees of the Nobility and 
Gentry of England, with Tables of Precedency. 
The whole compiled from the moſt approved Au- 
thorities. 
By HUGH CLARK and THOMAS WORMULL, 
Price Four Shillings in boards. 


The POEMS of Mr. GRAY. 
With Notes by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fellow 
of Jeſus College, Cambridge. 
Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque 0s 
Magna fonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 
HORAT. 
Creative Genius; and the glow divine, 
That warms and melts the enthuſiaſtic ſoul ; 
A pomp and prodigality of phraſe : 
Theſe form the poet, and theſe ſhine in thee ! 


— — — — — ———ß——2— 


The POETICAL WORKS of DAVID GAR- 
Now firſt collected with Explanatory Notes, 
With a complete Lift of his Works, and the dif- 
ferent Characters he performed, arranged in Chronolo- 
gical Order; alſo a ſhort Account of his Life, and the 
Monody on his Death, written by Mr. Sheridan, and 
ſpoken by Mrs. Yates, of Drury Lane Theatre. | 
In Two Volumes, price Seven Shillings. 
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The POETICAL. WORKS of : SAMUEL -JOHN-- 


SON, LL. D. 


Containing, London, a Satire, and the Vanity of 
Human Wiſhes, both imitated from JuvEN AL; Irene, 
a Tragedy; the Winter's Walk ; Stella in Mourning z , 


the Midſummer's Wiſh ; an Evening Ode to Stella; 


Vanity of Wealth; the Natural Beauty ; . Tranſlation: 


of Pope's Meſſiah, and ſundry other Pieces. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. . 


On a new Set of Plates, brought down to the preſent” 
Time, Price 1s. 6d. 


KEARSLEY's Arms of the Peers and Peereſſts of: 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, neatly Engraved, with 


an Engliſh Tranſlation of the Mottos. 


They may likewiſe be had bound with the annual 


Court Calendar. 
— — . — 


A new Edition, including the BENCH of BISHOPS; 
(Which was originally intended for a ſeparate Work) 


The HERALDRY of NATURE; or TEMPO-- 


RARY ARMS. 


Adapted to the preſent Houſe of Peers, and emble. - 


matical of each of the Lord's preſent hobby borſes, either 

in the faſhionable and diſſipated purſuits of pleaſure, or 

the more confined Walks of . buſineſs ; including their 
: L. 5 domeſtic 8 


— 


— — — — _ 
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domeſtic amuſements and connections, with upwards of 
Eighty Examples, neatly Etched, by an eminent En- 
graver. 

4 This 1s a now nnen muted. of delineating 
Characters, and ſaying more in the compaſs of a Shil- 
ling, than can generally be conveyed by mere words in 
a whole Sheet! How the preſent Houſe of Peers will 
approve of theſe new Armorial Bearings, which are 
drawn in the true HOGARTHIAN Stile, with great 
Humour, and no ſmall degree of Satire, is not for us 
to determine; we muſt however acknowledge, in Juſtice- 
to the Author, the Examination of theſe whimſical 
Arms has afforded us great Entertainment.” 

Vide Review for November. 


— — —_ —_ — —— — 


A cheap and correct Edition of the Works of 
GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS, 


Containing a complete Collection of his SONGS, 
Printed verbatum from his laſt Corrections; alſo his 
celebrated Lecture upon Heads, as delivered originally 
by himſelf, with Additions, as ſpoken by Mr. Lee 
Lewes, at the Theatre Royal, in Covent- Garden, and 
the Royalty- Theatre. To which is added, an Eſſay on 
Satire, by Mr. Pilon. . | 

There are ſpurious and incorrect Editions of Stevens's 
Works in Circulation, againſt which it is neceſſary to 


Caution the Public. The Songs may be had ſeparate, 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence, and the Lecture on 
Heads, price One Shilling, or bound together, Three 
Shillings. 


BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 


Printed on a Writing Paper, 

A. New Edition, of MUSICAL TRAVELS through. 
England. 
By the late JoeL COLLIER, Licentiate in Muſic. 
Dear to the Muſe, ſhe gave his days to paſs,, 
With little filver, but with ſtore of braſs; 
Bcetian clouds did o'er his genius fling, 
But gave him kill to fiddle, and to ſing. 
Price Two Shillings and Six-pence. 


Upon. the following entertaining Collection ſeveral of. 
our Modern Romances, Novels, and Dramatic Pieces 
are founded. 2 

TALES of the TWELFTH and THIRTEENTH. 

CENTURIES, 
Tranſlated from the French of Mr. LEGRAND:. 
Among which are 

The Devil and the Hermit, 

The Minſtrel turned out of Hell, 

The Reformed Dame, 

The Wife that tried her Huſband, 

The Three Thieves, 

The Pedlar,. 

The Norman Bachelor, 

The Tradeſman and the Clown, 

The Knight and the Trap-door, 

The Three Hunch- back Minſtrels, 

The Parſon's Cow, 

The Woman that made twice the circuit of the Church, 

The Woman that enſnared a Prieſt, a Provoſt, and a 

Ranger, The 
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The Queen that killed her Seneſchal, 
The Knight that confeſſed his Wife, 
The Wife. of Orleans, 
The Parſon's Legacy, 
The Citizen of Abbeville; 
The Three Beggars of Compeigne, 
And ſeveral others. | 
Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings ſewed. 


— 


— — — 
A new Paſſage diſcovered without the uſe of a Com- 
paſs, or Quadrant 

With conſiderable additions, particularly an account of 
two new Voyages, one of them through the Center 

. of Mount Etna and the Globe, to the South Sea. 

The other to the Iſland of Ceylon. Alſo a . new- 
Frontiſpiece, repreſenting the Baron's triumph over a 
Lion and a Crocodile, who both attacked him at once. 

The Fifth Edition. 

BARON MUNCHAUSON's TRAVELS and AD. 
VENTURES in Ruſſia, Iceland, Turkey, Egypt, Gib-- 
raltar, the Mediterranean, Atlantic-Ocean, and _— 
a ſubterraneous Paſſage into the Caſpian Sea. | 
Upon the Continent, theſe. Travels are more read, 
particularly in France, Germany, and Holland, where 
the Author is well known, than any production that has 

appeared for ſome years. This Fifth Edition, excluſive. 
of the above improvements, is embelliſhed with nineteen 
plates, whereas the French has but fix; the Baron's- 
Adventures at Gibraltar are prohibited in the French 
and Dutch editions, but given in full length in this. 


Engliſtr ĩimpreſſion. 
Price Half- a. Crown ſewed. 


BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 


A new Edition with a Frontiſpiece diſplaying the ef- 
fedts of Induſtry, and the folly of Idleneſs, alſo 
many uſeful Additions, particularly the Laws 
between MasSTERS. and APPRENTICES ; Infor- 
mation relative to Servants of all Denominations, 
with the Wages commonly paid to each ; the 
only Method of obtaming good ones, and the 
proper Manner of treating them. A few neceſſary 
Hints at beginning the World, relative to RENT, 
FURNITURE, HOUSEKEEPING,.INSURANCE; &c. 
with TABLES ready calculated of WAGES and Sa- 
LARIES for any Portion of Time.. 

" * 0 Price Eighteen Pence, 
KEARSLEY's TABLES or TRADE, 
For the Information of Parents and Guardians, and the 
Aſſiſtance of young Men who wiſh to proſper in the 
World, and become reſpectable Members of Society; 
ſhewing at one View what a Maſter requires in taking 
an Apprentice, what a Journeyman in each Trade can 
earn, and the Sums required to ſet up as a Maſter, 
The Whole containing a View of upwards of THREE 

HUNDRED PROFESSIONS, 

— .. —-—. 
KE ARS LEVYS TAX- TABLES, 
Printed annually, containing Abſtracts of the 
moſt general and intereſting Acts, including the laſt 
that paſſed, likewiſe the STAuT DuT1Es complete, 
corrected by the Office Liſt. 
Price Six Pence, 
This ae oat contains the ſubſtance of upwards of 

One Hun ized an Eighty Acts; among which are the 

| Taxes 
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' Taxes upon Retail Shops, Houſes Windows, Bachelors, 
Attornies, Servants, Gloves, Hats, Notes, Bills of Ex- 
change, Receipts, Perfumery, Inſurance, Game, Horſes, 
Carriages, Hawkers-and Pedlars, New Rates URL 
np Coaches, &c. 


A New Edition corrected. 


THE GENTLEMAN's STABLE DIRECTORY; 
Or, MoDERN SYSTEM of FARRIERY, 


Comprehending the preſent improved Mode of Prac- 
- tice, containing all the moſt valuable Preſcriptions and 
approved Remedies, accurately. proportioned and pro- 
perly adapted to every known diſeaſe to which the Horſe 
is incident. : 
Interſperſed with occaſional Remarks, upon the * 
gerous and almoſt obſolete Practice of Gibſon, Bracken, 
Barlet, and others. | 
Including Directions for Feeding, Bleeding, nt 
and getting into Condition for the Chaſe. 


Inſcribed to Sir JOHN L ADE, Bart. 


By WILLIAu TAPLIN, Surgeon. 
The rapidity of the Sale of the firſt edition of this 
book, and the general inquiry for it ſince the new edition 
has been at =, may. be fairly conſidered as proofs of 
its merit. : . 
All the Preſcriptions are the reſult of many years ſuc- 


ceſsful Practice, 
Price Five Shillings, . 


BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 


VOLTAIRE's LAST PRODUCTION. 
Price Two Shillings and Six-pence. 
THE EARS or LORD CHESTERFIELD Aub 
PARSON GOODMAN. 
This Piece was ſuppreſſed at Paris and Bruſſels. 


— — I ́ 


ESSAYS o SUICIDE, and the IMMORTALITY 
| of the Sour. 
By the late David Hume, Eſq. 
With Remarks, intended as an antidote to the poiſon 
contained in theſe performances. 
By the EpiToOR. | | 

To which are added, Two Letters on Suicide, from 
Rouſſeau's Eloiſa. 

* .* Theſe Eſſays have been for ſome time clandeſtine- 
ly circulated at a very extravagant price, without any 
comment. This myſterious mode of ſale, by render- 
ing them an object of requeſt, has conſiderably enhanced 
their value. The Notes which accompany and improve 
this edition, are written by a Clergyman of the Church 
of England, and will appear to every ſerious reader of 
taſte and diſcernment, a ſatisfatory anſwer to every 
thing exceptionable in the text. 


The following Collection has frequently enlivened the 
brilliant Circles at St. James's, Backingham Houſe, 
and Windſor. 

The Birth of the Roſe, the Geranium, the Paſtime of 
Venus, the Devil's Fail, the Kiſs of Lydia, Life's a 

Joke, 
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Joke, and ſeveral other celebrated Poems are now 
added, which were formerly handed about only in- 
_ Manuſcript. 


The FESTIVAL of WIT; ſelected by G 
K ——, Summer Reſident at Windſor; and carefully 
copied from the Common- place Book, with the Names 
of tha Parties who introduced them to the R E—, 


14 This is, beyond all Compariſon, the beſt Collection 
« of good Things we ever read; it is not a delicate 
4% Morceau for the polite Circles only, it muſt ſuit the 
« Tafte of every Man, who loves cheerful Converſation. 
t and Attic Wit. Were we to beſtow on it as much 
« praiſe as it really merits, we ſhould cover more paper 


than we can ſpare.” Review for September. 
Price Three Shilliogs ſewed. 


g ADVNCE TO THE OFFICERS or rur BRITISH 
ARMY. 


With the Addition of ſome HIN Ts to the Davies 
- and PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius plerumque ſecat res. h 
Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 
Yet touch'd and moy'd by Ridicule alone, 
The EIGHTH EDITION. 


To which is now added, ſome Advice to the Officers 
of the Ordnance, and the Secretary at War. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLHET. 


AN HISTORICAL RELATION of the Origin, 
Progreſs, and Final Diſſolution of the Government 
of the ROHILLA AFGANS, in the Northern Pro- 
vinces of INDOSTAN; compiled from a. Perſian. 
Manuſcript, and other original Papers. 

By CuarLEs HAMILTON, Eſq. 
An Officer in the Service of the Hon. Eaſt-India Com- 
pany on the Bengal Eſtabliſhment, . 


Price Five Shillings. 


— — — — K-45 £267 


Inu Four Volumes, Price Twelve Shillings, 

The BEAUTIES of the SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, 
CONNOISEUR, WORLD, and IDLER. 

To .accommodate the Purchaſers of theſe en- 
—_— eee n 
nn manner: | 

The Selections e the SPECTATOR, TATLER, 


and, GUARDIAN, are compriſed in the two. firſt . 
lumes, and ſold ſeparate for Six Shillings. 

The third and fourth Volumes contain thoſe from the 
RAuBLER, CONNOISSEUR, ADVEVTURER, WORLD 
and IDLER, and are ſold ſeparate for Six Shillings, ar 
the Four Volumes for . Shillings, complete. 


* * * 


"> 
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METHOD of CHYMICAL NOMENCLATURE, 
_ Propoſed by Meſſ. de Morxveau, LAvosiEx, 
- BERTHOLET, and de FOURCROY. 

To which is added, a NxwW SYsTEM of CyYMICAL 

CHARACTERS, adapted to the Nomenclature, by Meſſ. 

Haſſenfratz and Adet. Tranſlated from t' e French, 

and the New Chymical Names adapted to the genius of 

the Eugliſh Language, with the approbation, and under 
the immediate inſpeRion. of Mr. de Fourcroy. | 

; By JAMES Sr. JOHN, M. D. 

Price Five Shillings. 


The LYRIC-ODES, and other Productions, of 
PETER PINDAR, Eſq. 

Price of the whole One Pound Eleven Shillings, 

viz. 

1. A POETICAL Supplicating EPISTLE to the 

"REVIEWERS, a © new baten, Price One Shil- 

ling: bas , 

2. LYRIC ODES to the ROYAL ACADEMI- 
CIANs, for 1782, Fifth e Price Two 
Shillings. 

3. Ditto for 1783, Third Edition, Price One Shilling 

and Sixpence. WE 

4. Ditto for 1785, a new Edition, Price Two Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. 

5. FAREWELL ODES, 1786, Third Edition, Price 
Three Shillings, 

6. The LOUSIAD, Canto I. Seventh Edition, Price 
Two Shillings and Sixpence. | 


7. The: 
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7. The LOUSIAN, Canto II. Fifth Edition, Price 
Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

8. CONGRATULATORY EPISTLE to JAMES 
BOSWELL, Eſq. Third Edition, Price Two 

, Shullings. 

9. BOZZY and PIOZ Zl, a 1 Eclogue, Fifth 
Edition, Price Three Shillings. 

10, ODE UPON ODE, or a PEEP at St. JaMEs's, 
Sixth Edition, Price Three Shillings. 

11. An APOLOGETIC POSTSCRIPT to ODE 
UPON ODE, Third Edition, Price One Shilling 
and Sixpence.” | 

12. INSTRUCTIONS to a certain POET LAU- 
REAT, Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

13. BROTHER PETER to BROTHER r 

Price Three Shillings. 
Any of the above Pieces may be had a 


Addreſſed principally to Magiſtrates and Lawyers. 
A new Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, of 
A COMPENDIOUS DIGEST of the STATUTE 
LAW, compriſing the Subſtance and Effect of all the 
Public Acts of Parliament, in force from Magna 
Charta to the twenty-ſeventh Year of his * Ma- 
jeſty, incluſive, 
By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, of the 
Inner Temple, Barriſter at Law. 3 
| | | 
A SHORT Accouxr of the MARATTA 
STATE. ; 

Written in Perſian by \ MUNSHY, 
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* accompanied Col. Upton on his Embaſſy ts 
Poonah. | 
Tranſlated Wadde CHAMBERS, Eg. Counſel 
at Fort William, in Bengal. 


To which is added, The Voyages and Travels of 
M. Cæſar Frederick into the Eaſt Indies, and beyond 


Price Two Shillings. 
The BRITISH CHRONOLOGIST. 
Comprehending every material Occurrence relating 
to GREAT BRITAIN, from the Invaſion of te Ro- 
MANS to the preſent time ; with the Prices of the va- 
rious Articles of Proviſion at — f, Alſo, 
a complete INDEX. 


In Three large Octavo * 3.4 
Price One Guinea bound. 


Aa 
Witten from many — Experience; not is 
rowed from other Productions, as is generally the 


caſe with Books upon this Subject, 
Ornamented with a neat Frontiſpiece, from an original 
A Drawing, 
The GENTLEMAN ANGLER. 
Containing plain InSFR&VCTIONs, by which a Be- 
ginner may in a ſhort: time become a perfect Artiſt in 
Angling for all kinds of Frs k. 


With 


Books þublifbed by G. KEARSL Er. 


With ſeveral Obſervations on Robs and ART1P1- 
CIAL FL1Es : Alſo the Method of chuſing the beſt 
Haix and INDIan GRASS; of the proper Times and 
Seaſons for River and PoxD FiSHING ; when Fis4 
SPAWN, and what Bars are chiefly to be uſed. 


With an APPENDIX, 


Containing the Art of Rock and Sea Fiſhing; and 
an Alphabetical Explanation of the Technical Words 
uſed in the Art of Angling. | 


By a GENTLEMAN who has made it his Diverſion 
_ upwards of Fourteen Years, 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
— — 


An AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the Treat- 
ment of the Engliſh, who were taken Priſonervon the 
Reduction of Bednore, by Tir OO Sa1s ; from the 

a3th of April 1783, the Day of Capitulation, to 
heir Enlargement on the 2 5th of April 1784. 


By Captain HENRY OAKES, - 
A New Edition. 


— — — — 


The Works of 
ALEXANDER POPE, Eq. 
In Six Volumes. Price Eighteen Shillogs, 
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» > *JOHNSON*'s DICTIONARY, 
In Quarto. Price Two Guineas. 
Ditto, in Octavo, Nine Shillings. 
N x % | 
; "RAPIN'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
With Tixpar's Continuation. 
In Twenty-one Volumes Octavo., 
Price Six Guineas. 
— — — 
The BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
| Containing the Lives of Eminent Men in various Parts 
* | of Europe. | | 
| In Twelve Volumes Octavo, im 
Price Four Pounds Four $hillings. 


—ꝛů—ů J 

Tue TOUR THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN, | 
| | Divided into Rours. | 
In Four Volumes. Price Fourteen Shillings. [a 


The VIRTUOSI's MUSEUM. 
A Collection of Elegant Views, Engraved from the 
8 Drawings of 
PAUL SAN DBV, Eſq. 
Price Five Pounds Eight Shillings, 


